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Art. I.—Narrative of a Second Expedition to the Shores of the Polar 
Sea, in the Years 1825, 1826, and 1827; by John Franklin, Captain 
R.N., F.R.S., &c., and Commander of the Expedition. Jncluding an 

_ Account of the Progress of a Detachment tothe Eastward; by John 
Richardson, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., &c., Surgeon and Naturalist to the 
Expedition. Illustrated by numerous Plates and Maps. Published 

| by Authority of the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for 

olonial Affairs. . 4to. pp. 477. London: Murray. 1828. 


THE question of a north-west passage, which has been a problem 
for three centuries, may be said to have been solved by the results 
of Captain Franklin’s last expedition. In consequence of his 
exertions, assisted by those of Captain Beechey and Dr. Richard- 
son, the whole of the extreme northern coast of America has been 
surveyed, with the exception of about fifty leagues. It is not pro- 
bable that the interval which remains unexplored presents any 
serious difficulties; the lateness of the season alone prevented 
Captain Franklin from traversing it, and it might therefore be 
assumed, that science is now in as favourable a situation as it ever 
can be for disposing of a question which has been so long agi- 
tated, and which has laudably called forth so much of British 
enterprise. It seems to be established that no passage, practicahle 
for ships, exists to the north of the American continent. The 
coast may besaid to have been ascertained, and distinguished from 
the ice which adjoins it in great masses. It is not improbable 
that beyond the region of the ice, large basins of water may be 
found ; but the approaches to those basins, either from the east 
or the west, appear to be locked up during the greatest part of 
the year by the ice. That some progress might be made towards 
them in the early months of the northern summer seems certain ; 
but it. is equally certain, that the summer is usually too short to 
allow of a complete. passage being effected by a ship from the - 
Pacific to the Atlantic, or from the Atlantic to the Pacific. By 
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keeping close to the shore, it would seem that the difficulties of 
the navigation are increased tenfold. The only chance of con- 
ducting it with success, must depend on two consecutive favour- 
able seasons, which would admit, in the first year, of the vessel’s 
penetrating through the inlets that may be supposed to lead to the 
great northern basins, and enable it in the second to effect its 
escape on the opposite side, before the ice should set in. This is, 
indeed, nothing but conjecture; but it isa conjecture founded on 
the experiments which have been already made, and which, per- 
haps, are sufficient for every useful purpose. 

Captain Franklin decidedly says, that his opinion in favour of 
the practicability of the passage has been considerably strength- 
ened by the information which he obtained during the last expedi- 
tion. The northern coast may be looked upon as ascertained ; 
further, he says, the delineation of the west side of Melville Penin- 
sula, in the chart of Captain Parry’s second voyage, conjoined 
with information which he obtained from the northern Indians, 
fairly warrants the conclusion, that the coast preserves an easterly 
direction, from the point where the labours of his expedition ter- 
minated on that side, to Repulse Bay, the boundary of Captain 
Parry’s discoveries. ‘In all probability,’ he adds, ‘there are no 
insurmountable obstacles between this part of the Polar Sea and 
the extensive openings into the Atlantic, through Prince Regent 
Inlet and the strait of the Fury and the Hecla.’ 

Such are the results at which Captain Franklin has arrived. It 
will be observed, that they reduce the question of a north-west 
passage to a much less degree of doubt than it had ever attained 
before. At the same time, it does not appear to us that any ad- 
vantage could arise from another naval expedition, such as he 
suggests, for the —— of connecting Captain Parry’s discoveries 
with his own. e should greatly prefer that another land expe- 
dition might be sent out to complete the survey of the north-east- 
ern coast, in order that the whole line might be defined on that 
side. The fifty leagues of coast which remain unsurveyed to the 
north, seem hardly worth any further attention. 

We now proceed to give the reader some account of the proceed- 
ings of the expedition, which are detailed in the volume before us. 
We lament that we cannot lay before him the maps, and the 
beautiful drawings by which they are copiously illustrated. We 
have seldom seen a book of travels so abundantly fitted out in this 
respect. It contains upwards of thirty views of scenery, drawn 
by Captain Back and Lieutenant Kendal, with admirable taste, 
and engraved by Finden, in the highest style of his art. The 
charts are six in number, and exhibit the routes and discoveries of 
the former overland expedition (which caused so much suffering), 
to the mouth of the Coppermine river, as well as of that which 
forms the subjeet of this interesting narrative. 

The expedition was directed to survey the coast between the 
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mouth of the Coppermine and that of the Mackenzie River, and 
from the latter as far as possible to the north-western extremity of 
America. The Coppermine falls into the sea towards the north- 
east, the Mackenzie at a considerable distance from it to the north- 
west. The survey of the coast, between the mouths of the two 
rivers, was undertaken by Dr. Richardson, who was attached to 
the expedition as naturalist and surgeon ; and who is justly praised 
for having performed in the most accurate and enterprising man- 
ner, duties which did not properly fall within the line of his pro- 
fession. The coast from the mouth of the Mackenzie to the 
north-western extremity of the continent, Captain Franklin him- 
self proposed to survey. Captain Beechey was directed to enter 
Behring’s Straits, in his Majesty’s ship, Blossom, and connect his 
operations on the north-western coast, if possible, with those of 
Captain Franklin. These two officers eventually approached each 
other so closely, that they were separated only by the distance of 
7 leagues, above stated. 

he expedition was fixed upon towards the close of 1823, but 
the preparations necessary to its safety and convenience con- 
sumed the period between that time and the spring of 1825. 
These preparations, as far as the depots of provisions were con- 
cerned, were chiefly effected through the agency of the Governor 
and Directors of the Hudson’s Bay Company, whose chief trader, 
Mr. Peter Warren Dease, felt great interest in the success of the 
expedition. For the purpose of navigating the Mackenzie and 
Coppermine rivers, three boats were constructed under the direc- 
tion of the Commissioners of the Navy. They were formed of 
mahogany, in order that they might combine, as far as possible, 
strength with lightness; and they were forwarded to Hudson’s 
Bay in the summer of 1824. From thence, they were directed to 
proceed by the rivers and lakes in the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
territories, towards Great Bear Lake, which Captain Franklin 
fixed upon for his first winter residence and starting point, as it 
was the place nearest to the mouth of the Mackenzie, known to 
the traders, that was capable of affording a sufficient supply of fish 
for the support of his party. 

Matters being thus arranged, Captain Franklin, and his brother 
officers, Lieutenant Back, Dr. Richardson, Mr. Kendall, Mr. 
Drummond, assistant naturalist, and four marines, embarked at 
Liverpool, in an, American packet, on the 16th of February, 1825, 
reached New York on the 15th of March, made a rapid journey 
through the Northern States and Upper Canada, and from thence 
proceeding by the Lake of the Woods, Lake Winnipeg, &c., over- 
took the boats on the 29th June, in Methye River, about twelve 
hundred miles inland from Hudson’s Bay, in latitude 56° 10’ N., 
longitude 108° 55° W. Here they were received by the crews of 
the boats with great delight, and by none more cordially than 


Augustus, the Esquimaux, their former interpreter, and a country- 
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man of his, named Ooligbuck, whom he had taken with him as his 
companion. Having surmounted this river and its impediments, 
which are by no means inconsiderable, and having also passed its 

rtage, a distance of upwards of ten miles, over which the men > 
rad to carry their boats, the party arrived at the Athabasca Lake, 
on the 15th of July, and at the Slave Lake on the 29th. Quit- 
ting this lake, they entered the Mackenzie River, and arrived on 
the 7th of August at Fort Norman, which was only four days’ 
journey from Bear Lake. Captain Franklin here finding that five 
or six weeks of open season yet remained, resolved on descending 
at once to the sea, an idea which he had entertained on leaving 
England, without imparting it to any one of his companions. 
His object was to obtain such information as he could acquire 
either from personal observation, or from inquiry among. the 
natives, respecting the general state of the ice in. the summer and 
autumn ; the direction of the coast on both sides of the mouth of | 
the Mackenzie, and the quantity of provision upon which he. 
might depend in that quarter. In thé meantime, Dr. Richardson 
proceeded to the Great Bear Lake. 

. The Mackenzie communicates with the Bear Lake, by the Bear 
Lake River, which flows into the former. On passing its mouth, 
and for some miles beyond it, our voyagers observed that the: 
banks of the Mackenzie contained much wood coal, which was on 
fire. When Mackenzie discovered this river, which bears his 
name, the banks were on fire in the same direction. The same: 
banks contain also layers of a kind of unctuous mud, which the 
Indians in the neighbourbood use as foad in a season of famine. 
‘ It has a milky taste, and the flavour is not disagreeable.’ From 
the views sketched by Lieutenant Back, it appears that the. banks 
of the Mackenzie present some striking pieces of scenery. The 
river occasionally varies from two to four miles in breadth ; but at 
what are called ‘‘ the second rapids,” it becomes contracted, and 
‘rushes with great force for the space of seven miles, through 
a kind of defile, varying in breadth from four hundred to eight 
hundred yards.’ 


‘ The walls of this defile are from eighty to one hundred and fifty feet 
high, and are composed of limestone, containing numerous shells: for a 
part of the way the stone is very white, and in the rest itis blue. Several 
streams of water were running over the summits of the cliffs, which had 
worn the stone, in some places, into a turretted shape; while the heaps, 
overthrown by its action at its base, resembled mounds for defence. To 
these appearances were occasionally added cavernous openings, and other 
hollow parts, not unlike the arched windows, or gateways, of a castellated 
building.’—p. 22. 

7 


* 7 ? * * + 


‘This is a place of resort for the Hare Indians to fish, and we were 
visited by a large party of men and women of that tribe, who brought fish, 
berries,.and meat. They were all neatly clothed in new leathern dresses, . 
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highly ornamented with beads .and porcupine quills. The paintings of 
animals on the sides of our boats were very attractive to. them; they 
scanned every figure over and over, bursting into laughter whenever they 
recognised any of the animals.’—J6. : | 

A day: or two after, our party descried another collection of 
Indians, -who treated them in the most friendly manner ; and on 
the 16th of August, they arrived within view of the sea, which 
‘appeared in all its majesty, entirely free from ice, and without 
any visible obstruction to its navigation.’ On the beach, Captain 
Franklin ordered a silk Union flag to be hoisted, ‘ which’, he says, 
“my deeply-lamented wife had made and presented to me, as a 
parting gift, under the express injunction that it was not to be 
unfurled before the expedition reached the sea.’ We pity those 
who cannot sympathise in his emotions, when he saw that fla 
expanded to the breeze. It is worthy of remark, that the survey 
‘of the Mackenzie, made on this expedition, ‘ differs very little in its 
outline from that of its discoverer,* whose general correctness 
/says our author, we had often occasion to admire.’ 

Captain Franklin having by several excursions made. himself 
‘acquainted with the state of the sea. to the northward and -east- 
-ward, was about to explore the western coast, when he was com~ 
pelled to desist by a sudden change in the weather. He conse~- 
quently retraced his course up the Mackenzie, and after an 
extremely difficult navigation, entered the Great Bear Lake on 
ithe 5th of September, where all the members of the expedition 
were now, for the first time, assembled together, Dr. Richardeon 
having just returned from a voyage which he had made to the 
northern part of the lake.. They took up their residence forthe 
winter in the neighbourhood of the lake, on the site of an old fort, 
which, in honour of the commander of the expedition, was now 
called Fort Franklin. en 

At first, their establishment consisted in all of fifty persons, but 
as they were to depend chiefly for their subsistence on fishing, it 
was thought advisable to erect two houses at four and seven miles 
distance, to which twenty of the party were sent, furnished with 
fishing implements. Nets were constantly kept in use in the lake, 
under the care of an experienced fishernian, which yielded daily 
from three to eight hundred fish, consisting of herring, salmon, 
trout, tittameg, and carp. Indians were employed to hunt rein- 
deer in the neighbourhood, with, however, little success. Means 
were devised for keeping the men constantly employed ; and when 
the days began to shorten, a school was established in which the 
officers taught several of the men to read and write. Games and 
other amusements were also occasionally resorted to, in which the 
officers invariably joined, thus rendering the men more attached 
to the service, and keeping them in health and cheerfulness. The 
officers found, besides, abundant employment in making and 


* This river was discovered by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, in ‘1789... ’ 
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registering the usual thermometrical, magnetical, and atmosphe- 
rical observations: Lieutenant Back finished his drawings, Dr. 
Richardson cured the sick and attended to natural history, Mr. 
Kendall constructed, charts and also made drawings, and Mr. 
Dease was provider general. A piper, named Wilson, was ready 
to strike up a tune whenever he was called upon, and to his 
strains, assisted by those of a violin, the men sometimes danced, 
and made the welkin ring with their merriment. 

A great deal of snow fell about the middleof October. In Decem- 
ber, the length of their shortest day did not exceed five hours; the long 
nights were cheered by a most brilliant moonlight, and by the 
frequent appearance of the Aurora Borealis. During some of the 
grandest displays. of this beautiful phenomenon, Captain Franklin 
says that the ‘disturbed motions of the magnetic needle were very 
remarkable, and a most careful series of observations convinced 
the party that they had. a close connection with the direction of 
the beams of light of which the Aurora was composed.’ ‘ My 
observations,’ he adds, ‘also led me to conclude that the deviations 
of the needle were in a certain degree connected with changes in 
the weather; for previous to a gale or a snow storm, the devia- 
tions were always considerable ; but during the continuance of the 
gale, the needle almost invariably remained stationary.’ 

During the.month of February (1826), the party were reduced 
to very short allowance, in consequence of the failure of the fishery. 


By good fortune their hunters killed a moose deer, at a time when 
they had not.an ounce of provision left. 


‘The conduct of the men,’ says Captain Franklin, ‘ during the season 
of scarcity, was beyond all praise; and the. following anecdote is worthy ' 
of record, as displaying the excellent feeling of a British seaman, and as 
speaking the sentiments of the whole party. Talking with Robert Spinks, 
as to the difference of his present food, from that to which he had been 
accustomed on board ship, I said I was glad the necessity was over of keep- 
ing them on a short allowance. ‘‘ Why, sir,” said he, ‘‘ we never minded 
about the short allowance, but we were fearful of having to use the pem- 
mican intended for next summer; we only care about the next voyage, 
and we shall be all glad when the spring comes, that we may set off; 


besides, at the worst time, we could always spare a fish for each of our 
dogs.” ’—p. 72. 


_ We must not omit a curious observation which Captain Frank- 
lin frequently made with respect to that mysterious instrument, 
the magnetic needle, in the course of the month of March. 


‘During this month I noticed that on several occasions the magnetic 
needle oscillated when I approached it in a dress of water-proof cloth, 
although it remained stationary when others of the party examined it in 
their ordinary garments. The water-proof dress probably acted by exciting 
electricity in the body, although this opinion is rather contradicted by the 
fact of a fur cap, which had been rubbed by the hand until it affected 
the gold-leaf electrometer, producing no change in the needle, and my 
approach to the electrometer not causing the gold-leaf to expand.’—p. 76. 
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_ Great Bear Lake, near which the expedition so long resided, is 
of very considerable extent, consisting of five arms, or bays ; its 
greatest length is one hundred and seventy-five miles; greatest 
breadth, one hundred and fifty; depth is unknown. Near the 
shore, forty-five fathoms of line were let down without touching 
the bottom. The lake is principally fed by Dease river, which 
rises in the Copper mountains to the north; it communicates 
on the south with the Mackenzie, through the Great Bear Lake 
river. 

The ice began to decay rapidly about the middle of May, and 
towards the latter end of June (24th), the whole party embarked 
in four boats (a new one having been built), once more in the 
Great Bear Lake river, which conducted them to the Mackenzie, 
It had been arranged that Dr. Richardson, Mr. Kendal, and ten 
men, should proceed in two boats by an eastern branch of the 
Mackenzie to the sea, for the purpose of surveying the coast 
between the mouth of that river, and the mouth of the Coppermine; 
while Captain Franklin should proceed with the other members of 
the expedition, as already stated, to the western coast. The 
two parties accordingly separated on the 4th of July; we shall 
follow, in the first instance, that of the commander, and afterwards 
revert to Dr. Richardson. 

Captain Franklin arrived in sight of the mouth of the river on 
the 7th, and on an island, forming the east side of the bay into 
which the river opened, he discovered a crowd of tents, with many 
Esquimaux strolling amongst them. He opened a communication 
with them immediately, in the most frank, and we may add, in a 
most incourteous manner, for which he and his companions -were 
afterwards near paying somewhat dearly. The Esquimaux sur- 
rounded the boats, and commenced a general pillage of the articles 
which they contained. The bay being shallow, and the tide going 
out, the boats were aground, and completely exposed to the depre- 
dations of the natives, until at length recourse was had to the fire 
arms. It is highly creditable to the officers and men, that though 
they received many provocations, they forbore from even threat- 
ening to use their muskets, until their lives were actually endan- 
gered. Even then they did not fire, and were content with seeing | 
the Esquimaux fly from them in all directions. It was evident, 
that although the savages had never seen white men before, they 
were sufficiently informed of the destructive powers of powder 
and ball. Their first alarm, however, being over, they held a con- 
ference, as Captain Franklin was subsequently informed, at which 
it was agreed that they should fall on the boats in great numbers, 
plunder them, and then massacre the whole party. This design 
was fortunately frustrated by the precautions which were adopted. 
boats were pulled into deep water, and quitted this unfriendly 
shore. 


After proceeding some miles in a W.N.W. direction, however, their 
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farther progress was stopped by the ice, which appeared as firmly 
frozen as in winter. Some of the masses were piled up to the height 
of thirty feet. The boats were hauled onshore, where another party 
of Esquimaux soon presented themselves. An intercourse was 
opened with these with due caution; they were conciliated b 

some trifling presents, and afforded the expedition all the informa- 
tion in their power. 


‘Further to the westward, said they, the ice often adheres to the land 
throughout the summer, and when it does break away, it is carried ‘but a 
short distance to seaward, and is brought back whenever a strong wind 
blows on the coast. If there be any channels in those parts they are 
unsafe for boats, as the ice is continually tossing abuut. We wonder, 
therefore, they said, that you are not provided with sledges and dogs, as 
our men are, to travel along the land, when these interruptions occur. 
They concluded by warning us not to stay to the westward after the stars 
could be seen, because the winds would then blow strong from the sea, 
and pack the ice on the shore.’—p. 116. 


The appearance, dress, and manners of these people, were 
similar in every respect to those of the tribes described by Captain 
Parry. They were for the greater part furnished with knives, 
which were not of British manufacture, and. were unlike. those 
sold by the Hudson’s Bay Company. . They said that they re- 
ceived them principally from a party of Esquimaux, ‘who reside at 
a great distance to the westward, and .to meet whom, they send 
their young men every spring with furs, .seal skins,.and oil, to 
exchange for those articles.’ .Théy did not know ‘from what 
people the Esquimaux obtained the goods, but they supposed from 
some “ Kabloonacht ” (white people), who reside far to the west.’ 
Captain Franklin has no doubt that the articles in question were 
furnished by the Russian fur traders, who received in return for them 
all the furs collected on this northern coast. . This is an interesting 
fact, as it proves the existence of an intercourse between Russia 
and the American continent. ) . 

The boats continued to advance along the northern coast durin 
the remainder of the month of July, and the first fifteen days of 
August, but so slowly, and with such difficulty and danger, in 
consequence of heavy fogs, and the ice being so densely packed 
near the shore,.that it was deemed advisable to persevere no 
longer, when they had reached about half way between Mac- 
kenzie river and Icy Cape, in latitude 70° 24'N., and longitude 
149° 37° W. ‘ The summer, bad as it had been, was now nearly 
at an end ;’ during the night, ‘ ice of considerable thickness was 
formed,’ and other symptoms indicated the commencement of 
autumn. Besides, Captain Franklin was directed in his instruc- 
tions “ to commence his return on the 15th or 20th of August, 
if in consequence of slow progress, or other unforeseen accident, 
it should remain doubtful whether he should be able to-reach 
Koztebue’s Inlet the same season.” 
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-. From the official account of Captain Beechey’s proceedings in 
advancing eastward from Icy Cape, it appears that Captain 
Franklin’s determination to return was the wisest that: could 
have been adopted. Mr. Elson, the master of the Blossom, left 
the ship in a barge off Icy Cape, on the 18th of August, and 
‘ proceeded along the coast without interruption, until the 22nd 
of the month, when he arrived off a very low sandy spot, beyond 
which it was found. impossible to proceed, in consequence of the 
ice being grounded upon it, and extending to the horizon in every 
direction, except that by which the boat had advanced, and was 
so compact, that no openings were seen in any part of it.’ Mr. 
Elson ‘effected his return, with a great deal of difficulty, to the 
Blossom, on the 10th of September, after reaching the most 
northern point of the continent yet known, in latitude 71° 23’ 39” 
N.; and longitude 156° 21° W., one hundred and twenty miles 
beyond Icy Cape. | | : 
‘Could I have known,’ says Captain Franklin, -‘ or by possibility ima> 
gined, that a party from the Blossom had been at the distance of only one 
hundred and sixty miles from me, no difficulties, dangers, or discouraging. 
circumstances, should have prevailed on me to return; but, taking inte 
account the uncertainty of all voyages in a sea obstructed by ice, .I had 
no right to expect that the Blossom had advanced beyond Kotzebue 
Inlet, or that-any party from her had doubled Icy Cape. It is useless 
now to speculate on the probable result of a proceeding which did not 
take place; but I may observe that, had we gone forward as soon as the 
weather had permitted, namely, on the 18th, it is scarcely pon that 
any change of circumstances could have enabled us to overtake the Blos- 
som’s barge.’ *—p. 165. 7 
The party returned to the Mackenzie without encountering any 
serious danger; having ‘traced the coast, westward from the 
mouth of that river, three hundred and seventy-four miles, without 
having found one harbour in which a ship could ‘find shelter.’ 
They reached Fort Franklin on the 21st of September, after an 
absence of three months, during which they had travelled two 
thousand and forty-eight statute miles, six hundred and ten of 
these having been through parts not previously discovered. Dr. 
Richardson and his party had already returned from their expedi- 
tion, the result of which we must very briefly notice. . 
__ The distance between the mouths of the Mackenzie and the 
Coppermine rivers, was known not to exceed five hundred miles. 





* «JT have recently learned, by letter from Captain Beechey, that the 
barge turned back on the 25th of August, having been several days beset 
by the ice. He likewise informs me, that the summer of 1827 was so 
unfavourable for the navigation of the northern coast of America, that 
the Blossom did not reach so high a latitude as in. the preceding year ; 
nor could his boat get so far to the east of Icy Cape, by one hundred 


miles. The natives, he says, were numerous, and, in some instances, ill- 
disposed,’ 
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The party, as they proceeded along the eastern channel of the 
Mackenzie, observed on its banks frequent traces of their having 
been recently visited by the Esquimaux. Dr. Richardson des- 
cribes two encampments of these people, with whom he held com- 
munication. They were not very kindly disposed, though they 
appeared to be a shade farther advanced towards civilization than 
any of their countrymen who have yet been seen. Dr. Richardson 
thinks that the Esquimaux and the Indians are traceable to a 
common origin. The circumstances which at present forma strong 
apparent distinction between them, appear to him to have arisen 
from the necessity imposed on the Esquimaux by their situation, 
‘ of associating in numbers for the capture of the whale, and of 
laying up large hoards of blubber for winter consumption.’ Hence 
they Bave been induced to build villages for their common resi- 
dence, and to acquire those social habits ‘ which are incompatible 
with the wandering and precarious life of an Indian hunter.’ One 
of the boats having stranded on the shore, they attempted to avail 
themselves of the circumstance, and were about to commence a 
general attack, when the crews of the boats displayed their fire-arms, 
whick had been concealed. There was no occasion to fire. 

On the 9th of July, the ice-blink appeared on the horizon, an 
indication of their approach to the sea. Proceeding along the 
coast, Dr. Richardson found it chiefly consisting of ‘level sands, 
inclosing pieces of water, which communicate with the estuary of 
the river, and interspersed with detached conical hills, rising from 
one to two hundred feet above the general level.’ The party with 
great difficulty threaded their way for some days among islands 
and pieces of ice, frequently interrupted by storms and fogs. On 
the 16th they reached a remarkable island, rising to the height of 
four hundred feet above the level of the sea; from its summit. they 
descried ‘ a piece of water, resembling a large river, and bearin 
south, winding through a country pleasantly varied by gently 
swelling hills and dales.’ .This large sheet of water appears to 
Rave been no other than the famous Rea tiuiititk lake, or rather a 

ortion of it, of which Mackenzie had heard so much. The fol- 
owing day Dr. Richardson describes the sun’s rays as very power- 
ful ; ‘ the heat was oppressive, even while sitting at rest in the 
boat.’ On the 18th they came up with another encampment of Es- 
quimaux, whose conduct we must allow Dr. Richardson todescribe. 


‘On nearing the shore we distinguished twelve Esquimaux tents, on 
an eminence ; and a woman, who was walking on the beach, gave the 
alarm, but not until we were near enough to speak to her, her surprise 
‘having fixed her to the spot for a time. The men then rushed out, bran- 
dishing their knives, and, using the most threatening expressions, forbade 
us toland, and desired us to return by the way we came. Ooligbuck 
endeavoured to calm their fears, by telling them that we were friends, 
but they replied only by repeating their threats, and by hideous grimaces 
and gestures, which displayed great agility; frequently standing on one 
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foot and throwing the other nearly as: high as the head. At length, ‘on 
my bawling “ noowerlawgo,” (I wish to barter), they became quiet at 
once, and one of them, running to his kayack, and paddling off to us, 
was followed by many of the others, even before they could witness the 
reception we gave him. They came boldly alongside, and exchan 
their spears, arrows, bows, and some pieces of well-dressed seal-skin, for 
bits of old iron-hoop, files, and beads. They were-not so well furnished 
with iron-work as the Esquimaux we had seen further to the westward, and 
very eagerly received a supply from us. In our intercourse with them we 
experienced much advantage from a simple contrivance suggested by Mr. 
Kendall, and constructed during our halt in Refuge Cove: it was a 
barricade, formed by raising the masts and spare oars eighteen inches 
above the gunwale, on two crutches, or davits, which not only pre- 
vented our Esquimaux visitors from stealing out of the boats, but, in the 
event of a quarrel, could have been rendered arrow proof, by throwing 
the blankets or sails over it. Ona light breeze springing up we set the 
sails, and continuing to ply the oars, advanced at the rate of four miles 
an hour, attended by eleven kayacks. Three oomiaks with the women 
followed us, and we found that, when rowed by two women, and steered 
by a third, they surpassed our boats in speed. 

‘ The females, unlike those of the Indian tribes, had much handsomer 
features than the men; and one young woman of the party would huve 
been deemed pretty even in Europe. Our presents seemed to render 
them perfectly happy, and they danced with such ecstacy in their slender 
boats as to incur, more than once, great hazard of being overset. A 
bundle of strings of beads being thrown into an oomiak, it was caught by 
an old woman, who hugged the treasure to her breast with the strongest 
expression of rapture, while another elderly dame, who had stretched out 
her arms in vain, became the very picture of despair. On my explaining, 
however, that the present was for the whole, an amicable division instantly 
took place; and to show their gratitude, they sang a song to a pleasing 
air, keeping time with their oars. They gave us many pressing invitations 
to pass the night at their tents, in which they were joined by the men; 
and to excite our liberality the mothers drew their children out of their 
wide boots, where they are accustomed to carry them naked, and holding 
them up, begyed beads for them. Their entreaties were, for a time, suc- 
cessful; but being desirous of getting clear of our visiters before breakfast~ 
ones we at length told them that our stock was exhausted, and they took 

eave. 

‘ These Esquimaus were as inquisitive as the others we had seen, re- 
‘specting our names, and were very desirous of teaching us the true pro- 
nunciation of theirs. They informed us that they had seen Indians, and 
had heard of white people, but had never seen any before. My giving a 
little deer’s meat to one of them in exchange for fish, led to an inquiry 
as to hew we killed the animal. On which Ooligbnck showed them his 
gun, and obtaining permission, fired it off, after cautioning them not to 
be alarmed. The report astonished them much, and an echo from some 
neighbouring pieces of ice made them think that the ball had struck the 
shore, then upwards of a mile distant. The women had left us previously. 
Several of the men departed the instant they heard the report; and the 
rest, in a short time, followed their example. They applied to the gun 
the same name they give to their harpoons for killing whales. 
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‘ We learned from these people that the shore we were now coasting” 
was part of the main land, and that some land to the northward, which 
appeared)soon after we had passed their tents, consisted of two islands; 
between which and the main shore, there was a passage leading to the 
open sea. On landing to cook breakfast, and obtain a meridian observa~ 
tion for latitude, we observed the interior of the country to be similar to 
that seen from Nicholson’s Island. The soil was in some spots sandy, 
but, generally, it consisted of a tenacious clay which cracks in the sun. 
The air was perfumed by numerous tufts of a beautiful phlox, and of a 


still handsomer and very fragrant cruciform flower, of a genus hitherto 
undescribed.’—pp. 224—227. 


The boats steered for the passage which was described as lead- 
ing between the two islands and the main land to the open sea. 
‘The opening was narrow, and nearly barred up ; but, after pulling 
through it, the water appeared for the first time greenish, and: per- 
fectly salt. It had hitherto been only brackish. The cape form- 
ing the eastern point of this entrance lies in latitude 70° 36 N., 
longitude 127° 35’ W.; it proved to be the most northerly part of 
the main shore which they saw during the voyage, and was named 
Cape Bathurst. Dr. Richardson thinks that it is, ‘ most probably,’ 
the most northern point of the continent, with the exception of 


‘the land near Icy Cape, discovered by Captain Beechey, in the 


‘Blossom. 


It would seem, if the information furnished by the Esquimaux 
may be relied on, and which Dr. Richardson considers correct, 


that the eastern expedition had been hitherto, from the time 


they quitted the Mackenzie until they reached Cape Bathurst, 
actually traversing the Esquimaux lake, already alluded to. Ac- 


cording to their account it extends from north to south more than 


one hundred and fifty miles, and from east to west one hundred 
and fifty. : : 


‘ It is reported to be full of islands, to be every where brackish ; and, 
besides its communication with the eastern branch of the Mackenzie, to 
zeceive two other large rivers. ' If a conjecture may be hazarded about 
the original formation of a lake which we had so few opportunities of 
examining, .it seems probable that the alluvial matters brought down by 
the Mackenzie, and other rivers, have gradually formed a barrier of islands 
‘and. shoals, which, by preventing the free access of the tide, enables the 
fresh water to maintain the predominance behind it. The action of the 
waves of the sea has a tendency to increase the height of the barrier, 
while the currents of the rivers and ebb-tide preserve the depth of the 
lake. A great formation of wood-coal will, I doubt not, be ultimately 
formed by the immense quantities of drift-timber annually deposited on 
‘the borders of the Esquimaux Lake.’—p. 228. 


After doubling Cape Bathurst, the party observed several white 


and black whales. We must not pass over Dr. Richardson’s note 
on this occurrence. 


‘ The appearance of whales on the north coast, nearly midway between 
the nearest passages into Behring’s and Barrow’s Straits, and upwards of 
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a thousand miles distant from either, affords subject for interesting specu- 
lation. It is. known that they must come frequently to the surface to 
breathe, and the following questions naturally arise:—Are there at all 
seasons large spaces of open water in the Arctic Seas? or do these ani-. 
mals travel from the Atlantic or Pacific Oceans immediately on the break- 
ing up of the ice off Cape Bathurst, and so early in the season as the 
middle of July; while the sea, to the eastward and westward, is still 
covered with ice? If the latter is the fact, it is a very curious part of the 
natural history of these animals. The Esquimaux informed us, that | 
are rately seen when the ice lies close, and in accordance with this remar 
Captain Franklin saw few to the westward, and we also lost them as we 
approached the Coppermine River, and met with more ice.’—p. 229, 


Several large masses of ice were floating about, but they were 
no impediment to the boats. They moved briskly along the coast, 
which, to their great joy, they found running in a straight direc- 
tion for Coppermine river. No land, nor fields of ice, nor even 
large floes, were visible to seaward. The coast consisted of pre- 
cipitous banks of shale cliffs, which were on fire* in many places, 
and yielded much alum. ‘The interior of the country, as seen 
from the top of the cliffs, appeared to be nearly level, ‘and’ to 
abound in small lakes. Tufts of the beautiful phlox before men- 
tioned were scattered over these otherwise unsightly wastes; ‘and 
notwithstanding the scanty vegetation, rein-deer were riurfferous. 
Some of ‘the young ones, to whom man was doubtless a novel 
object, canie trotting up to gratify their euriosity, and were suf- 
fered to depart unmolested.’ 

As the party proceeded southward they experienced some dis- 
appointment, in being obliged to double a promontory, which took 
them considerably out of their way, in a northern direction. Here’ 
the coast, and the country in its neighbourhood, consisted. almost 
entirely of limestone; the cliffs and points of land presented many 
caverns and perforated rocks, which strongly resembled the win- 
dows and crypts of Gothic buildings. On the eastern ‘side of the 
pence the voyagers observed ‘ many excavations, ornamented 

y per slender pillars, and exhibiting so perfect a similarity 
to the pure Gothic arch, that had nature made many such dis- 
plays in the old world, there would ‘be but one opinion as to the 
origin of that style of architecture.’ | , 

he navigation along the coast, at the eastern side of the pro- 
montory, became more difficult every day, in consequence of the 
closeness with which the ice was packed on the shore. At length 
the party succeeded in reaching the mouth of the Coppermine: 
river on the 8th of August. Having ascended the river as far as 
it was practicable, which was not more than eleven miles, the ra- 
pids beyond that distance offering innumerable obstacles, the boats 
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*« The shale takes fire in consequence of its containing a cansiderable, 
quantity of sulphur in a state of such minute division, that it very readily 
attracts oxygen from the atmosphere, and inflames.’—Dr. Richardson, 
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were abandoned, ‘and Dr. Richardson and his companions effected 
their return ovetland to the Great Bear Lake, which they traversed 
In canoes, and arrived at Fort Franklin on the 28th. The whole 
party spent a second winter here; and Captain Franklin, accom- 
par y Dr. Richardson, set out by Canada and New York for 

ndon, where they arrived the latter end of September, in the 
following year (1827). : 

Having thus brought the narrative of this expedition to a close, 
we cannot take leave of the two distinguished officers, under 
whose directions it was carried into effect, without offering them 
the tribute of cur unaffected admiration for the coolness and per- 
severance which they appear to have exhibited throughout the 
many perils which they encountered. To the officers by whom 
they were accompanied, as well as the men who assisted them, the 
applause of their country is also due, and we trust that they will 
receive the promotion which they have so well earned. Their 
united services have indeed lost somewhat of that brilliancy by 
which they would have been distinguished, if Captain Franklin 
had had the good fortune to reach Icy Cape. Nevertheless, the dis- 
coveries which they have made, and the length of coast which they 
have been enabled, under the most harassing circumstances, to 
delinggte, must entitle them to be ranked with Captains Parry 
and Lyons, and the other eminent officers, who may now be said 
to have opeued to the eye of science almost the whole of the 
Arctic regions. 





Art I1.—Historical Sketches of Charlies I., Cromwell, Charles II., and 
the Principal Personages of that period ; illustrated by Fifty Litho- 
graphic Plates. By W. D. Fellowes, Esq. 4to. pp. 517. London 
and Paris. 1828. 


Ir has often struck us as matter of regret that, in the distribution 
of the arts and sciences among the nine daughters of Memory, the 
province of History should have been allotted to so very dignified 
a personage as the Muse who bas hitherto presided over it. On 
the score, we presume, of her primogeniture, she has really all 
along been in the habit of assuming an air and deportment greatly 
too majestic for the nature of the occupation assigned to her, and 
such as in fact quite unfits her for the performance of many of the 
duties to which she is expected to give her attention. Her busi- 
ness is nothing less than to study man in all the variety of his 
conditions and doings, to observe and note down whatever he has 
performed and suffered, to chronicle for us not merely his wars 
and more splendid crimes, but his domestic habits, his supersti- 
tions, his most unimposing weaknesses—to tell us, in one word, 
the story of humanity in all its mingled light and shade, wisdom 
and folly, grandeur and meanness. Yet, how has she in general 
acquitted herself of these multifarious duties? By confining her 
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discourse merely to a notice of a few of the more conspicuous 
incidents that cast their shadows on the surface of society:; the 
movements of armies, for example, the intrigues of statesmen, the 
whims of kings—and passing over, as beneath her regard, almost 
every thing else that forms ~ of the goings-on of ‘‘ this breath- 
ing world.” And this is what we have learned to call History— 
a cold and pompous recital of what we may denominate the mere 
ceremonial of social life—a record of the heraldic shews and 
flourishes that have filled the eyes and the ears of men, to the 
exclusion of whatever has really come home to their bosoms, and, 
formed the regular business of their hands and the daily bread of 
their affections. 

Even in treating, too, of the matters with which alone she 
deigns to occnpy herself, nothing can be conceived more frigid 
and unnatural than the mode of narration usually adopted by the 
historic muse. Whatever would lead us to think of the per- 
sonages introduced as men like ourselves, and would thence en- 
gage us to sympathize most intensely with their fortunes, it is her 
fashion to pass over, as too much savouring, forsooth, of common 
life for the lofty tone-of her delineations, in which nothing is indi~ 
vidual or familiar, or picturesque, but every thing general, artifi- 
cial, affected, and unaffecting. Her dramatis persone are all the 
mere wooden images of a puppet-shew, having neither power nor 
volition, nor any other attribute of life or character, of their own, 
but moving to and fro as if some concealed hand were directing 
them by a string. You see them sometimes here and sometimes 
there, and it may be according to a certain rule and method that 
they perform their various evolutions ; but if so, the laws of astro- 
nomy would enable us to calculate them nearly as well as those of 
human nature. The whole-exhibition, in one word, looks almost 
as like a transcript of the rotations of the distant stars, as of the 
doings of beings of our own species, and dwelling on the same 
earth with ourselves. It has nothing about it of either the aspect 
or the din of earth at all—but is all over as cold as the glow, and 
as uninteresting as the music, of the spheres. | 

Yet even kings and statesmen, we need hardly observe, have 
human hearts in their bosoms, and are, in truth, servile to 
human passions in their high place, just as much as the humblest 
and obscurest of their fellow-men. Nor are those even of their 
public actions that seem to influence the fate and make part of 
the history of nations, less the result of feelings common to them 
with their kind, than are the most trivial or unobtrusive parts 
of their private conduct. They, and the multitudes whom they 
seem to lead and command, are one and all inheritors of the same 
bondage, and alike the sport, from their cradles to their graves, of | 
that —— which has its seat within the breast of each of 
them. LEven:the history of nations, then, is still the history of 
men—and is, indeed, in this respect alone distinguished . from 
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chronology, which is the history of events. That mode of writing 
which professes to investigate the causes and consequences of 
events, seeking for one in another. as its progenitor, but with 
hardly any reference to more than the names of the living actors, 
which is what is commonly called History, is, in truth, but a more 
oman enw species of chronology. Our best histories, in the 
ighest and truest sense of the term, are the dramas of Shaks- 
are, and the Novels and Romances of the Author of Waverley. 
Here we have the living instruments as well as the incidents of the 
story—men bearing the countenances, animated by the feelings, 
and using the language of men—a picture of the real world deli- 
neated and coloured from life, and bearing upon it, accordingly, 
all the heat and stir’of the busy original. History written on 
another plan, may exercise the memory and the understanding, 
like mathematics and algebra; it is thus only it can ever touch or 
mend the heart. 7 
Mr. Fellowes does not, however, in the present volume, attempt 
so high a task as that of emulating those great masters of narra- 
tive, by laying before us either a regular history of the times to 
which he directs our attention, written in the spirit we have been 
recommending, or a picture of the manners by which they were 
marked, and the more extraordinary characters who moved in 
them, produced by mixing up the scattered intimations of records 
and tradition with the embellishments of congenial fiction. His 
aim is only the far more humble one of collecting and assorting a 
few curious documents, illustrative of the more neglected, but not 
for all that less interesting passages of the history of the period in 
question, and thus both inviting to them the public attention, and 
rendering them much more generally accessible than they have 
heretofore been. We have not observed that, in the course of his 
labours, he has even attempted the settlement of a single disputed 
fact, or added in any way whatever, by any. suggestion or conjec- 
ture of his own, to the stock of information in regard to his 
subject of which the world was already in possession. With the 
exception, indeed, of a tew fac similes of unimportant autographs: 
preserved in private collections, we are not aware that the volume 
contains any thing of the least degree of interest or value which 
had not been previously printed in the very form in which it is 
here given to us. For as to the few biographical sketches that are: 
here and there interspersed among the acknowledged extracts, 
and which seem to be from the pen of the editor, they are merely 
such -compilations as are to be found in any common peerage, and 
can claim no rank either as literary compositions, or even as depo- 
sitories of curious or forgotten information. We speak with some 
hesitation, however, as to the originality even of this portion of 
the publication—which, after all, may possibly be a mere reprint 
like the rest ; for Mr. Fellowes has performed his task as a gleaner, 
in. so very immethodical and deals a style, that it is not always 
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very obvious whether he is addressing us, as usual; in the lan- 
guage of another, or throwing in a few words of his own. We 
meet, occasionally, in the course of: the volume, with whole para- 
graphs and pages, which have all the customary marks of quota- 
tion, except a reference to the authority from which they have 
been extracted; and it is uot altogether improbable, therefore, 
that many passages may also be merely transcripts, which have 
not even inverted commas to distinguish them. 

Although thus little more than a collection of extracts, we are 
not, however, to set down the book as one of no value. On the 
contrary, the lovers of our national antiquities, and of curious his- 
tory in general, will feel themselves indebted, we are persuaded, to 
Mr. Fellowes, for the elegant and convenient form in which he 
has here reprinted a number of tracts of very considerable interest, 
which, owing to their extreme rarity, have been, till now, nearly 
as inaccessible to the generality of readers, as if they had re- 
mained in the shape of unpublished manuscripts. His duties, 
even in the humble capacity of a collector, might certainly have 
been more carefully, and, we will add, more learnedly performed ; 
for he has, in fact, only skimmed the surface of a most abundant 
subject, and given us but a sample of the rich mass of precious, 
and as yet almost unused, materials that remain for-its illustration, 
But the spirit, at all events, in which he has proceeded, is a right 
one, and deserving of all encouragement; nor should we be doing 
him justice to deny that the volume’ with which he has pre- 
sented us, is, with all its imperfections, well deserving of ‘a place 
in every historical library. But we shall best convey to our 
readers an idea of the instruction and entertainment to be found 
in it, by a short sketch of its more important contents. 

There is scarcely, perhaps, any age within the range of history, 
with regard to all the more eminent individuals belonging to 
which we have such violently contradictory accounts, as have been 
handed down to us even by contemporary authorities, of almost 
every distinguished character who appeared on the theatre of 
public affairs in England, from the commencement of the reign of 
Charles J. to the Revolution. Never did the position in which men 
were placed in reference to each other, render it so difficult for 
them to form a correct judgment as to those even with whom they 
came most frequently into contact, but whom, nevertheless, they 
seldom or ever saw, except. through the. bedimming or discolour- 
ing medium of party prejudice. Even facts themselves, viewed 
through this deceiving veil, assumed, in many instances, to the 
eye of an observer, almost any shape which his prepossessions 
most naturally led him to bestow upon them. No wonder, there- 
fore, that even in the most honest endeavours to form an accurate 
estimate of character and the motives of conduct, virtues were 
converted into vices, and vices into virtues, in the strangest style 


imaginable, and to such an extent as almost in every case to 
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reduce the whole process to uncertainty and confusion. The 
strange circumstances of the times, too, which necessitated and 
justified so many actions not altogether similar to those which 
usually command our approbation, constituted another source of 
perplexity to the eye-witnesses of the extraordinary proceedings of 
individuals and parties, which were thus occasionally exhibited, as 
they stilldo to ourselves, who have to form our opinions from their 
distorted and contradictory reports. In evidence of the amount 
of this perplexity, we need refer only to theirreconcileably opposite 
creeds and theories which divide us to this day, touching the 
characters of Charles I. himself, of Laud, of Cromwell, of Milton, 
not to mention many other contemporary names, nearly as much 
the subject of controversy. With regard toa few of these, Mr. 
Fellowes has here collected the judgments that have been deli- 
vered both by writers of their own age, and by those of succeeding 
times. The first he introduces to us is Charles I., in reference to 
whom, passing over the citations from Rapin, Clarendon, Hume, 
and other well-known authorities, we give the following extract 
from a very rare anonymous work, printed in 1655, ‘the style of 
which certainly exhibits, in high perfection, all “ the pride, pomp, 
and circumstance ” of pedantry : 

‘King Charles was born November 19th, A. D. 1600, at Dun-Fermling, 
in Scotland, not next in call to the diadem, But the hand of God coun- 
termanded nature’s dispose, and by taking away Henry, his incomparable 
brother, presented Charles, not only the succeeding, but the only male 
stud of sovereignty. The gallantry of Henry’s heroique spirit tended 
somewhat to the disadvantage and extenuation of Charles his glory; who 
arriving at years, and wanting nothing of his princely institution, came 
yet short of him in the acquist of reputation with the people. Henry ofa 
forward and enterprising, Charles of a studious and retired spirit ; whereof 
the blame may be in part imputed to some organical impotences in his 
body; for in his state of increment and growth, he was exceeding feeble 
in his lower parts, particularly his legs not growing erect, but repandous 
and embowed, whereby he was unapt for exercises of activity. And 
though his vocall impediment accompanyed him to the fatall stroke, yet 
was it to wise men an idea of his wisdom : therefore, obloquy never played 
the fool so much as imputing folly to him, since there was never, or very 
rarely, known a fool that stammered. As for his intellectuals, he gave in 


the Spanish court (where was his first initiation into renown), a very satis- 
factory account.’—pp. 5, 6. 


As to the intellectual character of Charles, so long a favorite 
topic of party contention, and one even which certain recent 
writers still appear disposed to debate with almost as much heat 
and acrimony as ever, the truth seems to be, that he was neither 
on the one hand distinguished by the extraordinary parts claimed 
for him by his admirers, nor on the other remarkable for any 
peculiar share of stupidity or weakness. He possessed, perhaps, 
rather more than the average amount both of talent and acquire- 
ment which royal personages have in general had’ to boast of; 
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but this is not saying a great deal. His conduct, even making 
allowance for the somewhat difficult circumstances in which he 
was placed, was, throughout, merely that of a very common-place 
character—of a man incapable either of emancipating himself from 
the weakest prejudices of education, or of producing any effect 
whatever on the age in which he lived, except as an instrument in 
the hands of others. Although not in some respects so absurd a 

rsonage as his father, he had probably less talent, and certainly 
ann learning, even than that very foolish prince—in whom the 
hereditary genius of his family broke out at least in many a flash 
of eccentricity, if it produced nothing of more genuine brilliancy. 
Upon the whole, the first Charles, though a person of respectable 
understanding, was, we suspect, about the least extraordina 
character his race ever gave either to the Scottish or the English 
throne. If he ever shewed the semblance of talent in any thing, 
it was as a speculator and practitioner in the science of morals. 
He certainly took a high and daring flight in his attempts to 
reconcile a strict observance of the letter, with a very considerable 
disregard of the spirit, of his professed principles—and to secure 
for himself the reputation of a very just and pious monarch, with- 
out subjecting himself to any of its more unpleasant or incon- 
venient embarrassments. But, even here, he must be considered 
as having made rather a bold than a successful effort—for even 
with his melancholy fate to imterest us in his favour, and induce 
us to look with indulgence on his errors, the voice of posterity has 
already, we fear, decided, that he was not only a bad king, but a 
selfish, ungrateful, and faithless man. 

What we may denominate the principal feature of the present pub- 
lication, is a reprint which it contains of a very scarce work, entitled, 
‘A True Copy of the Journal of the High Court of Justice, for the 
Tryal of K. Charles I.; as it was read in the House of Commons, 
and attested under the hand of Phelps, Clerk to that infamous 
Court ;—taken by J. Nalson. LL.D. Lon. 1684.”—This account, 
which, as here given, occupies about 130 quarto pages, is a curious 
and interesting document, and, filling up as it does in an au- 
thentic form a most important chapter of English History, is, we 
think, well deserving of the distinction Mr. Fellowes has here 
bestowed upon it. I[t consists not only of the Journal of the 
Proceedings of the Regicide Court, as taken by their own clerk, 
but of a considerable number of explanatory annotations besides 
from the pen of Dr. Nalson, its first editor—so as to render it alto- 
gether the most minute and satisfactory history that has been 
given to the public, of the extraordinary transaction to which it 
refers. 

_ The Commissioners, as appointed by the House of Commons, 

met for the first time on the 8th of January (1648); but during 

that and the seven immediately subsequent meetings, they were 

employed merely in the er of forms, and the election of 
Cc 
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their president (Bradshaw) and other officers. The royal prisoner 
made his first appearance before them on the 20th January, when, 
as the record states, ‘The Lord President of the High Court of 
Justice, his two assistants, and the rest of the Commissioners of 
the said court, according to the adjournment of. the said court 
from the Painted Chamber, came to the bench, or place prepared 
for their sitting, at the west end of the Great. Hall, at Westmin- 
ster; divers officers of the said court, one-and-twenty gentlemen 
with partizans, and a sword and mace marching before them up 
into the court, where the Lord President, in a crimson velvet 
chair, fixed in the midst of the court, placed himself with a 
crimson velvet cushion before him; the rest of the members 

lacing themselves on each side of him, upon several seats or 

enches prepared, and hung with scarlet for that purpose; the 
Lord President’s two assistants sitting next of each side of. him, 
and the two clerks of the court placed at a table somewhat lower, 
and covered with a Turkey carpet ; upon which table was also laid 
the sword and mace, the said guard of partizans dividing them- 
selves on each side of the court before them.’ ‘The court being 
thus sate,’ it goes on to inform us, ‘and silence enjoined, the 
great gate of the hall was set open, to the intent, that all persons 
(without exception) desirous to see or hear, might come into it ; 
upon which, the hall was presently filled, and silence again 
ordered and proclaimed.’ The roll of the court being then called 
over, it was found that, besides the Lord President, there were 
present sixty-six. Commissioners, each of whom rose at his name. 
Of the rest of the interesting proceedings of the day, we have two 
narratives, one from the Journal, and a second collected from other 
sources by Dr. Nalson; but we prefer quoting the language em- 
ployed by those stern republicans themselves, in describing this 
their grand triumph over humiliated royalty. 

‘ This done, the Court command the Serjeant at Arms to send for the 
Prisoner ; and thereupon, Col. Thomlinson, who had the charge of the 
Prisoner, within a quarter of an hour’s space brought him, attended by 
Col. Hacker, and two and thirty officers with partizans, guarding him to 
the Court, his own servants immediately attending him. 

‘ Being thus brought up in the face of the Court, the Serjeant at Arms 
with his mace receives him, and conducts him straight to the bar, having 
a crimson velvet chair set before him. After a stern looking upon the 
Court, and the people in the galleries on each side of him, he places him- 
self in the chair, not at all moving his hat, or otherwise showing the least 
respect to the Court; but presently riseth up again, and turns about, 
looking downwards upon the guards placed on the left side, and on the 
multitude of spectators on the right side of the said great hall, the guard 
that attended him, in the mean time, dividing themselves on each side the 


Court, and his own servants, following him to the bar, stand on the left 
hand of the Prisoner. 


‘ The Prisoner having again placed himself in his chair, with his face 
towards the Court, and silence being again ordered aud proclaimed, the 
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Lord President in the name of the Court, addressed himself to the Pri- 
soner, acquainting him,—‘* That the Commons of England assembled in 
parliament, being deeply sensible of the evils and calamities that had been 
brought upon this nation, and of the innocent blood that had been spilt 
in it, which was fixed upon him as the principal author of it, had resolved 
to make inquisition for this blood, and according to the debt they did 
owe to God, to justice, the kingdom, and themselves, and according to 
that fundamental power that rested, and trust reposed in them by the 
People, other means failing through his default, had resolved to bring him to 
tryal and judgment, and had therefore constituted that Court of Justice, 
before which he was then brought, where he was to hear his charge, upon 
which the Court would proceed according to justice.” 

‘Hereupon, Mr. Cooke, Sollicitor for the Commonwealth, standing 
within a bar, with the rest of the Council for the Commonwealth on the 
right hand of the Prisoner, offered to speak ; but the Prisoner, having a 
staff in his hand, held it up, and softly laid it upon the said Mr. Cooke's 
shoulder two or three times, bidding him hold; nevertheless, the Lord 
President ordering him to go on, Mr. Cooke did according to the order of 
the Court, to him directed, in the name and on the behalf of the People 
of England, exhibit a charge of High ‘Treason, and other High Crimes, 
and did therewith accuse the said Cuaries Stuart, King of England; 
praying in the name, and on the behalf aforesaid, that the charge might 
be accordingly received and read, and due proceedings had thereupon ; 
and accordingly preferred a charge in writing, which being received by 
the Court, and delivered to the Clerk of the Court, the Lord President, 
in the name of the Court, ordered it should be read.’—pp. 74, 75. 


* * ¥* * * ad 


‘The Prisoner, while the charge was reading, sat down in his chair, 
looking sometimes on the High Court, and sometimes on the galleries, 
and rose again, and turned about to behold the guards and spectators, 
and after sate down looking very sternly, and with a countenance not at 
all moved, till these words, viz. CHaRLEs Stuart to be a tyrant, traytor, 
- were read; at which he laughed as he sate in the face of the 

ourt. . 

‘The charge being read, the Lord President, in the name of the Court, 

demanded the Prisoner’s answer thereto. 
_ * But the Prisoner declining that, fell into a discourse of the late treaty 
in the Isle of Wight, and demanded, ‘ By what lawful authority he was 
brought from the isle thither?” upbraiding the Court with many unlawful 
authorities in the world, instancing in robbers and takers of purses, plead- 
ing his kingship, and thereby a trust committed to him by God, by 
descent, which he should betray, together with the liberties of the People, 
in case he should answer to an unlawful power, which he charged the 
Court to be, and that, “they were raised by an usurped power ;” and 
affirmed, that ‘‘ He stood more for the liberties of the People, than any of 
the Judges there sitting,” and again demanded, “ by what authority he 
was brought thither ?” 

‘To which it was replied by the Court, ‘‘ That had he been pleased to 
have observed what was declared to him by the Court, at his first coming, 
and the charge which he had heard read unto him, he might have in- 
formed himself by what authority he was brought before them; namely, 
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by theauthority of the Commons of England, assembled in Parliament,on 
the behalf of the People of England :” and did therefore again several times 
advise hitn to consider of a better answer; which he refused to do, but per- 
sisted in his contumacy. Whereupon, the Court at length told him, that, 
‘‘ they did expect from him a positive answer to the charge ;” affirming 
their authority, and giving him to understand, that ‘‘they were upon 
God’s and the kingdom’s errand, and that the peace stood for, would be 
better had and kept when justice was done, and that was their present 
work ;” and advised him seriously to ‘‘ consider what he had to do at his 
next appearance ; ‘which was declared should be upon Monday following, 
and so remanded him to his former custody. 

‘The Prisoner, all the time having kept on his hat, departed, without 
shewing any respect to the Court; but, going out of the bar, said, “‘ He 
~ not fear that bill;” pointing to the table where the sword and charge 
ay. 

‘The Prisoner being withdrawn, three proclamations were made, and 
the Court adjourned itself to the Painted Chamber on Monday morning 
then next, at nine of the clock; declaring, that from thence they in- 
tended to adjourn to the same place again.’—~pp. 79, 80. 


We learn from this Journal a number of particulars in regard to 
the attendance of the menibers of the court, which deserve to be 
noted. The Commissioners, appointed by the House of Commons, 
amounted to 135; but of these 47 do not appre: to have ever 
been present at any sitting of the court. Only between fifty and 
sixty can be considered as having given a tolerably regular attend- 
ance—among whom may be particularly mentioned Cromwell, 
Ireton, Lord Grey of Groby, Harrison, and Ludlow. The fullest 
meeting of the court was on the 23d, the day of the King’s third 
appearance at the bar, when seventy-one Commissioners were 


present,—seventy having been present on the preceding day. Sixty- 


eight took their seats on the 27th, the day on which the sentence 
was pronounced ; and only fifty-nine subscribed the warrant of 
execution. These facts are sufficient, we suspect, to shew that 
the business the commission was appointed to perform, was not a 
popular one, or even very generally acceptable to those to whom 
it was especially given in charge. If the Revolution of 1648, 
however, was but the work of a faction, the same may be said of 
almost every other revolution recorded in history. The great body 
of the people are, on these occasions, generally disposed in their 
hearts in favour of things as they are, and seldom lend their aid 
to the few active and commanding spirits who are the real authors 
of the new arrangements, in any other way than bya passive acqui- 
escence in what they are too timid or too ty byl to oppose. 
In our own country in particular, had the nation been polled 
previous to each of the great political changes which have marked 
our progress as a people, it may be safely affirmed that the 
question would-have been carried, and that by a mighty majority, 
against one and all of them. The bringing over of the Normans, 
the Reformation, the Revolution of 1688, the Union with Scot- 
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laid, the settlement of the succession in the House of Hanover, 
the Union with Ireland, are all so many memorable events in our 
annals, each of which may be as truly described to have been the 
work of faction, as even that extraordinary convulsion- which, in 
the middle of the 17th century, brought the monarch to. the 
scaffold, and soon after lifted the boldest and ablest of his subjects 
to the vacant throne. : 7 

The most important document which Mr. Fellowes has reprinted, 
in relation to the times of the Commonwealth, is entitled, “‘ A Cata- 
logue of the Lords, Knights, and Gentlemen, that Compounded 
for their Estates,” (between 1640 and 1659). It was compiled ‘by 
a person named Thomas Dring, and first published in 1655—but, 
although it went through more than one edition, has now become 
a very rare work. It contains above three thousand nathes—but, 
probably, does not compreliend nearly the whole umber of those 
who compounded. The sum affixed to each, as taken from the 
books of the committees of sequestration, is also said to be, in 
most cases, considerably under the amount actually levied. Among 
those who appear to have been most heavily mulcted, we observe 
Lord Cholmondeley ; R. Culm, of Cannon Leigh, Devon, Esq.; ,. 
Lord Cambden; C. Cockaine, of Rushton, Northueberlatd, ; 
Esq.; Sir Gervas Clifton, of Clifton, Nottinghamshire; Lord.., 
Kingston ; and Earl Thanet ; each of whom is recérdéd to have 
paid from 7000/. to 9000/7. There are no others in the list, how- 
ever, charged quite so high—and in many cases the sums recorded 
are exceedingly trifling. The money ascertained to have been 
raised in this. way, amounts altogether to 1,305,299/. 4s: 7d. 
The whole revenue of the Commonwealth from 1640 to 1659, is 
stated to have been 96,608,393/. 17s. 84d.; but the summation 
from which this result is obtained, is one on which, we apprehend, 
httle or no dependance can be placed. Indeed, it appears to us, 
that Mr. Fellowes Has jumbled together, in one account, the dif- 
ferent items of both the inconie and the expenditure of the govern- 
ment, in order to make up his ninety-six millions. Among the 
items composing this sum, we find such entries as ‘The Armiés,’ 
‘For Defence of Parliamentary Counties,’ ‘Charge: of Justice,’ 
‘Gifts to the Saints,’ &c., all of which, we imagine, must refer to 
expenditure; and yet, he unaccountably includes the sunis affixed 
to them in an account which is, in other respects, a statement of 
the produce of the different sources of the revenue. We are con- 
firmed in this view of the matter by the language (as quoted in 
another part of the volume), of the very authority to whom he 
seems to have been indebted for the information he gives on the 
subject, which expressly states the money raised during the period 
in question to have been, not ninety-six millions, but only about 
forty-five millions and ahalf. Thesubtraction ftom Mr. Fellowes’s 
account of what seems to come under the head of expenditure, 
will just leave us about this latter sum. 
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One of the chief attractions of the publication consists in its 
numerous lithographic embellishments, which are, in general, 
uncommonly well executed. We would mention, in particular, 
the heads of Queen Henrietta Maria, Charles fi. as seated at his 
trial, Oliver Cromwell, and the Eari of Strafford, as very suc- 
cessful specimens of the art. The fac-similes of letters and other 
writings, with which it presents us, are not, however, we suspect, 
to be always implicitly relied upon, appearing as they do to have 
been taken by persons ignorant of the language they were copy- 
ing, and not, therefore, conveying in every case what we may call 
the expression of the original hand-writing, even when they seem 
to represent the lines of which it is composed, with a tolerable 
fidelity. The volume, indeed, which in regard to both its em- 
bellishments and its typography, is a Parisian production, betrays 
its foreign origin throughout, by so many inaccuracies, arising evi- 
dently p that circumstance, as to detract very considerably 
from the value of the reprints for which its meritorious compiler 
has in other respects entitled himself to so much of our gratitude. 








Art. I1I].—A Comparative View of the Social Life of England, and 
France, from the Restoration of Charles II. to the French Revolu- 


tion. By the Editor of Madame Du Deffand’s Letters. 8vo. pp. 462. 
London: Longman. 1828. 


Ir. would be difficult to find,in the whole range of subjects on 
which intellectual ingenuity can be employed, a more interesting 
one than that introduced by the work before us. The state of 
society is another expression for the happiness or misery, the mo- 
rality or vice, of myriads of individuals. It comprehends the 


- characters of thousands in the general idea of humanity, and their 


interests in that of an entire, undivided commonwealth. The 
explamation of its meaning, in all its various bearings, carries the 
mind anto a vast field of inquiry ; and the full understanding of it, 
is an introduction to the most important branches of moral and 
political science. The want of just views upon the different 
causes which affect the social system, is the most fruitful source 
of all the errors and follies into which the powerful and influen- 
tial members of the community fall, when legislating for its various 
classes. Education is hence perverted in its most necessary 
operations ; wealth is estimated according to a false moral arith- 
metic, and the force of the community employed on objects which 
are either unattainable, or if attainable, answer none of the im- 
portant ends of social life. Let the real causes be studied which, 
from time to time, agitate to its foundations the fabric of society ; 
let it be discovered to what we are to attribute the existing state of 
manners in a kingdom; the spirit of learning which imbues all 
its people with a certain liveliness and inquisitiveness of character ; 
the contrary one of sensuality, which characterises. a nation by its 
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unprogressive, but steady, overwhelming force ; or the specula- 
tive boldness, and irritability of a commercial people; let the 
causes which successively give birth to these characteristic quali- 
ties of different nations, and different periods, be carefully traced, 
and data will be discovered for the most comprehensive and the 
most important propositions in the science of social government. 

The difficulties of this study are many and various, and there 
are not many minds either endowed with sufficient patience, or 

ossessing the logical acuteness which it requires. Though whee 
be an aggregate of individuals, it is not by the means throu 
which we acquire a knowledge of individual character, that its 
state, or fluctuations, can be discovered. The mineralogist may 
break a fragment from a large mineral mass, and. contidently pre- 
sume and examine it as a specimen of.the whole. Whatever he 
learns of the fragment, he knows of the mass; and the results of 
his examination will be as sure as if he had the rock before him 
from which the specimen was broken, And if mankind, under 
the general terms which are made use of to designate large assem- 
blies, were as uniformly the same in the properties of their consti- 
tution, the same use might be made of individuals in the study of | 
society, as of specimens in the study of mineralogy. But this is 
not the case, and we are inclined to believe that the imperfect 
views which are taken of society, result from a radical mistake 
in the manner of conducting the inquiry. The greater number of 
reasoners on the subject form their opinions off society from the 
condition of a few individuals, whereas the general. state of society 
should be learnt, its average prosperity and morality, to give 
us a probable notion of the condition of individuals, both known 
and unknown. 

There are but a very few men in every nation, whose opinions 
are strictly their own; and it is these few deep thinkers only, 
whose minds are not entirely dependent for support on those with 
whom they are associated. The rest are moulded by their relative 
position, cut by impulses received entirely from without, and are 
only intent upon internal objects. They receive impressions from 
every thing which passes before them, and if the impression be 
sufficiently strong, it is reflected upon other minds equally suscep- 
tible, and subjected to circumstance. It hence results, that not 
merely what is termed public opinion, but, the-idea of good, the 
notions of comfort and enjoyment, the. standard of .morality and 
honor are in each man’s mind composed of notions which he would, 
in all probability, never have possessed, had he. been left to the 
independent conclusions of his reason. That this would have been 
the case, we have good reason to suppose, from seeing that the 
few who think much, seldom or never place their desires on the 
objects which the great mass of mankind pursue; and. that they 
as seldom conform.to their habits and customs.. That which is 
termed eccentricity, is the mere result of the mind’s acting 
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according to its own conclusions. Fashion is the result of the 
mind’s passive conformity to others, influenced by accidental 
occurrences. 

There is, therefore, a character belonging to society, which is 
as distinct as possible from that of the individuals composing it, 
and which is not to be defined by the same terms, or examined 
by the same rules. The former has infinitely less relation to the 
latter than it seems to have, It is usually supposed to be derived 
from it,—-to be, in fact, a vast accumulation of personal opinion, 
under all their various forms and combinations. But the character 
of society, and even that of a nation, is not derived from the 
people, but given to the people. It is not formed by their associa- 
tion, but consists of qualities added to it after its formation. It , 
is the uniform colouring. of an heterogeneous mass, or the var- 
nishing of a picture, giving the same tone of shade, or brightness, 
to all its parts. From this national character, as at a common 
fountain, the individuals composing the society take those habits 
of thinking, those likings for particular modes of living, which 
give the appearance of a brotherhood, or one large family, toa 
nation. Did the state of society, or the national character, arise 
from the assemblage of a multitude of persons of various ages, 
habits, and dispositions, there could be none of this uniformity, 
for no bond but that of a common destiny, and that felt conti- 
nually pressing and tightening, could insure it. But held together 
by this, being influenced and affected by the same general causes 
of prosperity or evil, the whole mass or assemblage of men is 
impressed with the same character, and made a community by the 
similarity of habits, as well as fears and hopes. 

But while it is thus the colouring of the mass, and not of indi- 
viduals, in which national character consists, the subject by no 
means loses any of its interest, as it respects the consideration of 
individual happiness or virtue. It is the general state and cha- 
racter of the people among which a man is born, that make his 
first chances of a good or evil condition. It is in incomparably 
the greater number of individuals the entire ground-work of their 
merital and moral constitution, for in nothing is the passiveness 
of the human intellect more evinced, than in its susception of 
these general impressions. But there is, in the investigation of 
this subject throughout, an essential distinction to be made, which 
cannot’ too constantly be borne in mind. National character is 
never to be confounded with the particular state of society at dif- 
ferent periods. The former of these is of a fixed and permanent 
nature, being only gradually and slowly formed; and changing 
or receiving new modifications, only from the action of very pow- 
erful causes. The other is continually varying, yielding to the 
slizhtest impulse of circumstance, changing with every change of 
Coe system, modified by the genius of a few individuals, and — 

ecoming good or bad according to the occurrence of unforeseen 
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events. An Englishman, in the time of Cromwell, was the same 
in his national characteristics as an Englishman in the reign of 
Elizabeth, or in that of the second Charles. But manners and the 
state of society were as different as possible in those periods, the 
former being as it were the fixed centre of a continually moving 
circle. 

The comparison which is instituted in the comparative view of 
the social life of England and France, between the state of manners 
in the one and the other country, during a certain period, presents 
us with, many curious illustrations of this interesting subject.. The 
period chosen by our author, is perhaps the most interesting that 
could have been fixed on, in the annals of the two countries, 
comprehending a view of the one nation as its manners settled after 
a great revolution, and of the other as it gradually approached the 
great catastrophe of its history. The writer expresses in his pre- 
face, some surprise that the countries, being so contiguous, should 
have so long been distinguished by the greatest dissimilarity of 
manners. We can see not the slightest cause for such a remark, 
had there been a much wider difference than we believe to have 
existed in the manners of the two people. At many times there is no 
doubt they have made great approaches to similarity, and the only 
real difference between them consisted in the radical and enduring | 
qualities of a national character. But no difference has for many 
hundred years past existed between the state of society m England 
and France, so great as that in the social condition of the internal 
parts of the United Kingdom. The examination, consequently, of this 
subject becomes a much nicer and more difficult one than we think 
isapprehended. It is easy to say much on the difference of French 
and English fashions, but we imagine it is in the more evanescent, 
in the less palpable and more subtle differences of sentiment, that 
the same classes of people in the two nations have been most dis- 
tinguished, or rather in regard to which it is more interesting to 
consider them. Thus inthe time of Charles the Second, and in 
the corresponding reign of Louis XIV., there were some gross 
differences of manners, which are at once visible and known to 
every reader of history; but little profit can be derived from the 
knowledge; while by the examination of the less evident distinctions 
which then prevailed in the sentiments of the principal characters 
which figured on the two great stages, we have a wide field for 
interesting observation. The most convenient passage which 
occurs for our notice, in our author’s observations on this period, is 
the following: 


‘ Except within the circle of Whitehall, no habitual intercourse of society 
seems to have taken place in London, even among those whom similarity 
of taste or disposition might have made agreeable to each other, Persons 
formally visited and received visits from their own family and connections 
only. No women frequented the court, or formed any part of its society, 
except those attached to the household of the royal family, or whose parents 
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or connections were employed by them; indeed, the Court and Country 
soon began to form two separate parties, which had very little in common 
with each other. . The differences observable in their manners, and habits 
of life, were most decided in every thing that related to female society. 
There can hardly be a stronger proof that women have never obtained 
any considerable influence on the national manners of England, than that 
even during the first popularity of a reign distinguished for its gallantry and 
devotion to women, the sex in general seem to have gained little or no- 
thing on the score of social enjoyment. The mistresses of Charles acquired 
none of the consideration which he lost in their society: their venality made 
them despicable even to those who profited by it, and their example 
harmless to the rest of their sex. Lord Clarendon had forbidden his wife 
from visiting Lady Castlemain immediately after the Restoration, although 
her father Lord Grandison had been his friend. Pique, at this neglect, 
was supposed to have made her active among his enemies at the time of 
his. dismissal from office. 

‘ Many families of high rank and opulent fortunes continued living 
exclusively in the country; satisfied with the advantages of their restored 
possessions, and with the amusements that their hounds, their horses, and 
their neighbours, afforded. To such persons, London exhibited few 
inducements to draw them from their dignified residences in the country ; 
and the metropolis and its society could derive little brilliancy from their 
occasional presence. 

‘ All the old comedies are filled with the complaints of women against 
the dullness of their lives. Mrs. Hutchinson says, ‘‘ her husband's design 
was to draw her into his owne country, but he would not set upon it too 
roughly, and, therefore, lett her rest awhile, when he had drawne her ten 
miles nearer it (to Richmond), out of the city, where she had her birth and 
education, and where all her relations were most conversant, and which 
she could not resolve to quitt, for altogether, to betake herself to the 
north, which was a formidable name among the London ladies.” 

‘On the other hand, a journey to London was considered in times sub- 
sequent to those of which we are now speaking, as often involving in 
ruin, as well as ridicule, a country gentleman’s family. . The characters 
and the adventures of the Wrongheads, as first written by Sir John Van- 
burgh, in 1673, exhibit probably no very exaggerated picture. The pert 
conceit of Miss Jenny, and the low pursuits of Squire Richard, were to be 
found in many a mansion-house, in the distant counties, to the very end 
of the 18th century; and it may be doubted if the Lady Wrongheads, 
who believed that by imitating the vices of their superiors they assi- 
milated themselves to their graces, are yet quite extinct. i 

‘ The respectable part of the sex in general, even those of the highest 
rank, were unknown out of the circle of their own families and relations; 
where they were occupied entirely with the concerns of their household, the 
management of their affairs, and the establishment of their daughters. 
This last object was, indeed, pursued by very different means from those 
which have been deemed expedient by the no less attached mothers of 
later days. The marriages of the young nobility were then contracted 
much in the same manner that they continued to be, long after, in France. 
The proposal was first made, and agreed to by the parents, before the par- 
ties had any opportunities of becoming acquainted, or making themselves 
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agreeable to each other. Sometimes, as may be supposed, this proposal 
was anticipated by the sentiments of the young people; and sometimes, 
again, as in France, recourse was had to royal favour and protection, to 
reconcile these sentiments to the interested views of prudent parents. In 
the diary of Lady Burlington, already cited, we find Laurence Hyde, the 
Chancellor Clarendon’s second son, availing himself of the interest of -his 
sister, the Duchess of York, and of his dawning favour. with Charles the 
Second, to persuade Lady Burlington to permit his hitherto rejected ad- 
dresses to the Lady Henrietta Boyle, her fifth daughter, under a promise 
from the King of especial favour and advancement. In cases of la 
fortune, and great connections, marriages were often contracted before the 
persons so disposed .of could have any opinion or. choice in the matter. 
Lady Arlington’s only child, Lady Isabella Bennett, was formally married 
to the Duke of Grafton (son of Charles the Second by the Duchess of 
Cleveland) when she was only five, and he eight years old. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury performed the ceremony, and the King and all the 
court were present. This wedding must have been meant merely. as a 
sort of féte, for the amusement of the King; as it was thought proper to 
re-marry them, when she was twelve, and he sixteen years old. Mr. Evelyn, 
who was present at both the meetings, tells us, “the ceremony was per- 
formed in my Lord Chamberlain’s (Lord Arlington’s) lodgings at White- 
hall, by the Bishop of Rochester, his Majesty being present.. A sudden 
and unexpected thing, when every body thought the first marriage would 
come to nothing. But the measure being determined, I. was privately 
invited by my Lady her mother to be present. I confess I could give her 
little joy, and so I plainly told her; but she said the King would have it 
so, and there was no going back. * * * * I staid supper, where his 
Majesty sat between the Duchess of Cleveland (mother of the Duke of 
Grafton) and the sweet Duchess the bride : there were several great persons 
and ladies without pomp.” 

‘The Lady Elizabeth Percy, daughter and heiress of Joceline’ Percy, the 
last Earl of Northumberland, was contracted, when only twelve years old, 
to the Earl of Ogle, only son of the Duke of Newcastle, and he dying-the 
next year, she was again married to Mr. Thynne, the same person 
murdered by Count Koningsmarck before their cohabitation. The year 
after she married Charles, the sixth Duke of Somerset, and was thus twice 
a widow, and a third time married at the age of fifteen. 

‘These instances however were rare, and when we see, in the Life of 
Mrs. Hutchinson, her account of her courtship. and marriage, the ad- 
mirable detail she gives of her husband’s sentiments and conduct towards 
her, and her own appreciation of her happiness; we shall acknowl 
with pride, as well as pleasure, that domestic felicity, founded on mutual 
and voluntary preference, was already domiciliated in England. 

‘It might seem that the accomplishments, and the various modes of 
occupying time, universally taught to our young women now, would have 
been more usefully and necessarily bestowed at a period when the whole 
female sex lived so much more in seclusion, both from the interruptions, 
and the improvement arising from worldly society. Certain it is, that, 
generally speaking, they possessed few of the means of self-amusement, 
now in the hands of almost all the world. Music was cultivated by none 
but those whose strong natural taste, and talent for it, made them overcome 
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all obstacles in its pursuit. Drawing, or any taste for the fine arts, seems 
never to have been thought of, either as an employment of the hands, or 
as a cultivation of the mind; although such a taste is perhaps the more 
peculiarly desirable for women, because it furnishes a source of conversa- 
tion free from scandal, and from all idle and vulgar inquiries into the 
affairs of others. No woman really possessing such a taste will ever be a 
gossip. Reading, except for some express purpose, was hardly esteemed © 
an amusement among the young men of the world, far less among the 
young women. The romances of the day, unlike the modern furniture of 
a circulating library, were serious voluminous works; whose perusal was 
scarcely undertaken except by those who had a turn for study, and solitary 
occupation, in the long leisure of a country life. ’—vol. i. pp. 98—107. 


It is impossible not to be struck with many curious reflections 
at the difference of female character at this period, and in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. The English women were also during this 
reign, far below the French in intellectual accomplishments, and it 
may be added, in the state of their manners. The whole character, 
indeed, of society in England, during the time of Charles II. was 
degraded by a reckless profligacy, while that of France was con- 
cealed, and tempered, first by the ambition of the monarch, and 
secondly, and principally, by the wealth and prosperity of the 
nation itself. The one was the debauchery of a lewd drunkard ; 
the other, of a rich, accomplished, and secure libertine. But, not- 
withstanding this difference, it is not impossible to discover a 
resemblance in all but the mere outward manners, in the moral 
state of English and French society, and we recommend the sub- 
ject to our readers, as in this respect offering some interesting 
points for consideration. It is probable, we think, that if Charles 
had been succeeded by a monarch of the same character as him- 
self, there would have been less outward difference between the . 
courts of the two nations. Immediately after the restoration, the 
English nobility were so Gallicised, that it wanted but time, and 
the greater stability of affairs, to assimilate them entirely to the 
French aristocracy. The rudeness of their revels, and the grossness 
of their manners, in many other respects, are directly attributable 
to the peculiar circumstances in which they were placed. Their 
exile and misfortunes were bad tutors for men about to return to 
their homes in companionship with a prosperous monarch. Had 
not the agitation of political events which followed, turned the 
minds of all classes of men, from the revelry of Charles’s reign to 
the determined defence of their rights, there is great reason to 
suppose that English manners would have retained the strong 
tincture they had received from the importation of French licen- 
tiousness, and that time would only have had the effect of re- 


moving the outward grossness which the thoughtlessness of:sudden 
prosperity had suffered. 


The change of manners whieh took place in this country, almost 
immediately after the revolution in 1668, was very great, but it was 
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one for which the English character was prepared, by all the 
previous circumstances of the nation. It had, and has still, a 
greater tendency to the plain and liberal virtues of social life, than 
to the polish and ornament of courtly refinement ; and when the 
revolution introduced a settled code of behaviour, and domestic 
conduct, the nation seemed to have returned to its proper and 
natural state. This is well worthy of attention, as it shows in a 
very powerful way, the strong alliance there is between political 
events, and the state of mogenty among a people. The former 
may not be able for centuries perhaps to shake the national cha- 
racter, but there are very few, even slight, changes taking place, 
without a corresponding change in external manners, and with 
that a change in the moral sentiments of the prs Our author 
has given a good view of several of the particulars which confirmed 
the alteration. 


‘ The religious education and sober habits in which both William and 
Mary had been brought up, made their court immediately assume an ap- 
pearance of much decency and regularity of conduct. The short and 
distracted reign of James could hardly be separated, either in manners or 
morals, from the twenty licentious years which had preceded it. The 
stage, we find, had neither reformed its language nor its precepts; for 
some of our most defective comedies in these particulars, as has been 
before observed, date from the first ten years after the Revolution. This 
became a sufficient reason, why, when more refined manners and a better 
taste in morals prevailed, the theatres ceased to be a popular amusement 
in the upper ranks of society, and justified the neglect of them which 
continued during the early part of the last century. Several distinguished 
singers having visited this country during the reigns of Charles and James, 
a taste had been acquired for Italian music: it was now about to be 
established in a theatre exclusively dedicated to it, and patronised by the 
nobility and the good company of London, as a less exceptionable enter- 
tainment than the national theatre. It certainly had no chance of cor- 
rupting either the heart or the understanding, neither of which were at 
all called into action at these exhibitions. 

‘«« Mrs. Tofts, a mere Englishwoman, in the part of Camilla, courted 
by Nicolini, an Italian, without understanding a syllable each other said ; 
Mrs. Tofts chanting her recitative in English, in answer to his Italian ; 
and, on the other hand, Valentini courting amorously in the same lan- 
guage a Dutchwoman, who could neither speak English nor Italian, and 
committing murder on our good old English with as little understanding as 
a parrot, could interest nothing but the eyes and ears.” 

‘These particulars may give us some idea of the strange incongruities 
which accompanied the infancy of the establishment of the opera in 
London. No wonder that, in the beginning of the next reign, Steele and 
Addison exerted themselves to recal the public taste to the English stage. 
They had both of them endeavoured, by example as well as precept, to 
purify it from that alloy of coarseness of sentiment, and of expression, 
which debased the otherwise sterling and incomparable comedies of Con- 
greve, Vanburgh, and Farquhar. In the Tatler and Spectator, they strove 
to lead the public taste towards admiring such pieces as the ‘‘ Haunted 
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House,” ‘“ The.Conscious Lovers,” ‘‘ Grief a la Mode,” &c., &c. Ifa 
coarse thread is still sometimes found traversing the tissue of their dialogue, 
we feel sure that it was a compromise between the yet unsettled taste of 
the day, and the purity of that of the authors. 

‘During most part.of the reign of King William, the young and active 
in the upper orders of society, those who must always give the tone to it, 
were so occupied, either directly or indirectly, with the political and reli- 
gious parties, which still existed in the country, that they had little time for ” 
the sot amusements of literature, and no need of fictitious excitements. 

' Whig and Tory, Papist and Protestant, were then designations which 
struck so home to the interests, to the honour, and even to the life of those 
distinguished by them; so much depended on their triumph or defeat, 
and their ulterior success was yet so uncertain, that every lively feeling 
of the gay and thoughtless, and every serious speculation of the cautious 
and wise, must have been concentrated on these subjects. They pervaded 
the whole mass of society. Every thing connected with literature or the 


* arts, and every trifling incident, received a colour from the party that 


was supposed to favour or to oppose it. 

‘Of the strong impression permanently made by the circumstances 
of this period of our history, we may best judge by observing that even 
now, when Whig and Tory are become mere names for two modifications 
of political opinion, both admissible in our well-poised government ; 
when Papist and Protestant are become mere differences of creed, un- 
connected with any political inferences ; when the whole bearings of these 
questions are so entirely changed, that the protection of religious toleration, 
now claimed by the Whigs, was then exclusively the doctrine of the Tories ; 
that even now, the former ideas respecting religious differences still remain 
engraved so forcibly on a great portion of the public mind. 

_* Taverns and coffee-houses were then the rendezvous of the men, for 
the discussion of business, as well as convivial motives. A house had 
been. opened for making and selling coffee as early as the year 1652, by a 


_ Greek servant of Sir Nicholas Crisp, a Turkey merchant, whom he had 


brought to England with him. During the Protectorate, and probably till 
the Restoration, coffee-houses, if they were much increased in number, 
were merely places in which coffee was to be found by those who ha 

pened to like this new beverage. Immediately after the Restoration, 
however, they rapidly multiplied, and soon became the separate resort of 
societies of persons united in the same pursuits, or sentiments, or plea- 

sures, —pp. 269—273. | 


But while the manners of a people are thus continually fluctu- 
ating in seasons of political trouble, a comparison between the 
state of society in two different countries, is only of use as leading 
to a just estimate of the value of the various political systems 
which have prevailed. It is hence that the comparative view of 
the social life of England and France, which the volume before us 
affords, derives its chief interest. If the two nations were farther 
apart ; had they been less involved together in contests for supe- 
riority ; had there never existed the close intercourse between the 
higher classes of society in each country, or had they been sepa- 
rated by antipathies to their respective manners, as by political 
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jealousies, it is very certain the state of society in the country 


would: have been different in many periods of our history. But 
though every thing at several times conduced to assimilate the 
manners of the most influential classes of society in England to 
the same in France, these have never passed a certain boundary. 
But of what, then, is this boundary formed? Has it not allalon 


. consisted of the differences of government and policy, of politica 


security and national interests? If-this be the case, the manners 
of two countries. under two forms of government, or having sepa- 
rate interests, can never become entirely similar, for England and 
France have had a closer intercommunication than ever existed 
between two other countries. We have, therefore, only to gain 
clear and distinct notions of the actual state of society in these 
nations, during corresponding periods, to acquire one of the most 
useful manuals of moral and political philosophy that could be put 
into our hands. 
From the above considerations, it appears that the: distinction 
which prevails in manners, is mainly attributable to difference of 
dlitical condition. The near approach which a close: view of 
the subject leads us to believe has been sometimes made between 
the society of the two countries, contradicts any idea of impossi- 
bility in their still nearer similarity. But the following remarks 
open the subject in a new point of view. 


‘It is not meant here to recal to the fatigued remembrance the horrors 
that accompanied the political agitations of the first twelve years of the French 
Revolution, when crime became familiar, and almost ridiculous, from the 
egregious folly that often accompanied it; and folly became odious, from 
the atrocious crimes it often dictated. It is our business only to observe 
on the remarkable differences in the conduct and feelings of England 
and France under similar circumstances of popular excitation, and its 
effects on the social life and character of the two nations. , 

‘ During the whole period which elapsed in England from the meeting 
of the long parliament in 1642, to the Restoration of the house of Stuart 
in 1660, while the political discontents of the nation were increased by 
the strong excitement of religious differences—while it was agitated b 
two sects equally enemies to each other, and to the established worship 
of the country,—but one solitary instance can be adduced of assassination 
from political or religious motives,—that of Sharpe, Archbishop of St. 
Andrew’s in Scotland,—nor of the people forcing the arm of power, and 
taking punishment into their own hands. Tue occasional rencontres of the 
military with the conventiclers and religious enthusiasts of that nation, 
collected in arms to support their covenant, and defend themselves from 
the establishment of episcopacy, cannot be called individual murder or - 
private revenge. The national character of England suffered much more 
from the abuse of juridical power and of the forms of law under the re-es- 
tablishment of the house of Stuart, that it did during the most agitated 
moments of civil dissension. F 

‘ Charles the First, while yet in possession of undisputed power, when 
he made his fatal attempt on the individual liberty of his subjects, in the 
VOL. IX. D 
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person of five members of the House of Commons, came himself, and: 
openly demanded them of the body of which they formed a part: when 
they were as openly withdrawn from his indignation, he found no power 
to. further its effects, nor no individuals to espouse its cause. 

‘ When religious fanaticism at its height in Edinburgh, forcibly rejected 
in a popular tumult the form of worship which the government had dic- 
tated, joint stools and benches were the missile weapons which served the 
wrath of the triumphant party ; but the dagger was as little thought of as 
the lamp-post by either side. When their fanatical associates in England 
defaced the magnificent Gothic cathedrals, which, having been constructed 
for the Roman Catholic religion, recalled to them all its abuses, the minis- 
ters who officiated in these cathedrals, although suspected of wishing to 
recal such abuses, were left unmolested. 

‘ When the infatuated James the Second had abandoned his metropo- 
lis, and it was known that no accommodation was on foot between him 
and the Prince of Orange, already in the heart of the kingdom—while a 
habit of obedience to the laws was in fact the only executive government 
in London—a rabble of apprentices and populace assembled in crowds, 
and broke the windows of such houses as they believed harboured priests 
or papists, not sparing even those of foreign ministers; but no one was 
killed except by accident, few houses were burnt, and still fewer robberies 
committed. 

‘ Even Jefferies, the hated Jefferies, who was known to have been the 
ready and unrelenting engine of the misgovernment of his master, and had 
outraged the laws cammitted to his administration, when he was disco- 


_vered in Wapping, under the disguise of a sailor, endeavouring to make 


his escape from a justly-irritated people,—even he was only kicked and 
cuffed about by the mob, and carried by them immediately before the 
Lord Mayor (Sir John Chapman), who they insisted should commit him 
to the Tower. 

‘ In France, at the first tumultuous meetings at the Hotel de Ville, the 
lamp-iron was unhesitatingly resorted to, to inflict summary punishment 
on those who had fallen under the displeasure of the mob; and the first 
proof of their having always within their reach so ready an engine to exe- 
cute the dictates of their savage vengeance, was received with universal 
acclamation. The lamp-iron yet remains at the corner of the Place de 
Gréve, to which Foulon (one of the first who thus perished), was suspended 
in July, 1790. He had been joint Secretary at War after the first exile 
of Neckar. He knew himself to be so unpopular, both from a reputation 
of avarice, and from professing despotic sentiments, that he had circulated 
a report of his own death by apoplexy, and had concealed himself in a 
country-house at Viry, about four leagues from Paris. The syndic of the 
village arrested him, and sent him under an escort of the inhabitants to 
Paris. They obliged him to walk on foot the whole way during the night. 
_He,had been reputed to say, that “ un royaume bien administré étoit 
celui ou le peuple broute ’herbe des champs, and that if he were minister, 
il feroit manger de foin aux Francois: his tormentors, therefore, put a 
collar of nettles round his neck, gave him a nosegay of thistles, and 
loaded him with hay on his back. ‘Thus accoutred he was conducted to 
the Hotel de Ville, where every effort was made in vain by the magistrates 


_ to save him from the popular fury. In vain La Fayette harangued, in 
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vain the wretched man showed himself at the windows in the power of 
the police, and willing to be conducted to prison. The mob overpowered 
all resistance, broke into the Hotel de Ville, and dragged their victim to 
the lamp-iron. Here his sufferings were prolonged by the rope twice 
breaking; and while a new rope was sought, he lay near a quarter of an 
hour on the pavement where he had fallen, overwhelmed with blows and 
outrages from the infuriate populace, who, after at last hanging him, cut 


. ® off his head, and paraded it through the streets of Paris.’—pp. 408—413. 





This remarkable opposition in the demonstration of excited 
popular feeling in the two nations, is a much stronger, and more 
evident proof of an essential difference in the state of their man- 
ners, than any other. There may be variations in the form of 
social intercourse, while the spirit of society is the same. And, 
again, the fashions of two countries, both in dress, and in the 
favourite sentiments of polished life, may be similar, while what- 
ever lies beneath the outward garb, is perfectly different. Both 
these cases appear to have existed in the relations of France and 
England. The truth is, the state of society is incessantly: varying, 
as one set of men gain the ascendant, or various circumstances 
give a temporary charm to certain objects. There is, however, a 
limit to these changes, and every nation in a certain state of civiliza- 
tion, experiences them all by turn. The difference which exists in 
their manners at the same period, is owing to the causes which at 
one time or the other operate on both not operating on both at the 
same time, or with the same force. In the passage, however, 
which we have just quoted, it is clearly proved, that, to whatever 
degree similar circumstances may assimilate the manners of two 
nations, in the slighter matters of social life, the operation of 
like causes, when those causes are great and powerful, serves in a 
remarkable degree to show the distinctions of national character, 
In courtly manners and sentiments ; in the luxuries of dress and 
the table, English manners have frequently tended to a close imi- 
tation of those of France. They have so tended whenever the 
circumstances which introduced luxury and its corresponding vices 
into the latter country, have operated on the former; but when 
the causes to which the revolutions and breakings-up of society 
are attributable, have affected both nations in the same degree, 
very different results have been the consequence, and the national 
characters of the two countries have been seen distinctly apart. 

The style of ‘ the Comparative View,’ will be understood by the 
passages we have given from its contents. The author has evi- 
dently not over-rated his ability, or the opportunities he possessed 
of observation, in presenting his work to the public. Judiciously 
avoiding the example of the writers who, in treating of such sub- 
jects, fill their pages with inapplicable or trite stories, he has 
selected from the records of the period he describes the most 
striking and the least known facts that could be found. The 
style of the work is clear, and the sentiments temperate, and it well 
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deserves to be considered as a supplemental volume, e histories 
of France and England, from 1660 to the revolution of the former 
country. The author has given us to understand in his preface, 
that it is his intention, should the present volume be received with 
approbation, to publish another containing a view of the social 
state of the two countries since the period at which the one before 
us closes. This, we doubt not, would to many readers present a sub 





‘ject of still greater interest, and from the manner in which e . 


former part of the undertaking has been completed, we have 
reason to urge the author to a speedy renewal of his labours. 





Art. 1V.—1. Herbert Lacy. By the Author of Granby. 3 vols. 8vo. 
London: Colburn. 1828. 


2. The Roué. 3 vols. 8vo. London: Colburn. 1828. 


3, Pelham ; or the Adventures of a Gentleman. 3 vols. 8vo. London: 
Colburn. 1828. 


Sucu was the influx of novels, fashionable, historical, romantic, 
and sentimental, upon us during the publishing season, which may 
‘be said to have expired only with the session of parliament, that 
we found it impossible to read, still less to review them, with that 
attention which they required. We now propose to go graduall 
through the pile, a formidable one, of those publications whic 
crowd our shelves, under the impression that, as the public has had 
time to consider their character and merits, it will be the more 
readily disposed to acquiesce in the opinions which we shall take 
leave to express concerning them. As it is not the object of this 
journal to usher forth new works into the world with high sound- 
ing eulogies, like auctioneers whose business it is to describe all 
the wares which pass through their hands as the very models of | 
perfection, we shall make no apology for being thus tardy in our 
criticism. 

The number of novels which have appeared during the last 
and the preceding season, forms, indeed, a remarkable feature in 
the literature of the times. Twenty years ago, a few shabby cir- 
culating libraries received the whole stream of inventive genius, 
and dispensed it out in penny draughts to the superannuated 
spinsters of the neighbourhood. Three, four, or, at the utmost, 
five pounds a volume, was the price paid for the copy-right of a 
promising romance; and the generality of authors were well 
satisfied with their treatment, if the publisher gave them half a 
score copies for their frierids. But this was before the great 
middle-class of readers, which now form so large a proportion 
of the literary world, came into existence. There were then but 
two kinds of readers, and those as opposite to each other as light 
and darkness: the men who studied for reputation, or who read 
for profitable information; and the women who read novels all their 
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lives long, tO save themselves from an ennui of equal duration. 
There were none of those active minds at work, which, without 
being studious, read away a vast portion of their leisure time, and 
without ever thinking of turning authors, or belonging to debating 
clubs, devour every subject that the art of printing can bring into 
discussion. This portion of the reading public owes its existence, 


: @as such, to the concurrence of the same causes as those which have 


brought the middle classes of the community into respectabilit 

and opulence, and diffused the spirit of inquiry as widely as the 
love of freedom, through the whole body of the English public, 
The lightest work of fiction, the most ingenious theory of the politi- 
cal economist, and the profoundest inquiry of the historical anti- 
quary, are, at present, almost equally sure of finding readers; the one 
satisfying the ever-restless, ever-craving appetite for novelty which 
characterizes the public mind ; and the other furnishing it with 
the materiel of thought and speculation ; the substantial truth, as 
it supposes, out of which the rules are to be evolved of public 
action and public justice. The principles of political feeling at 
present prevalent in England, are all in close, permanent connec- 


tion with the intellectual ‘state of the community, and the scale 


which measures the one will give accurate results as to the other. 
The consequence is, that they aid each other; the prevalence of 
inquiry on all matters of state and national interest giving a spur 
to literature, and the diffusion of knowledge increasing the spirit 
of public debate. 
The most unfortunate effect of this state of things, with regard 
to literature, is, that having become a fashionable and popular 
ursuit, it 1s lable to all the fluctuations, the rise and fall of excel- 
ency, to which every thing depending on public caprice is subject. 


Thus, at one time, a good style may obtain the patronage of the 
people, and at another one equally vicious. One season may bring 


forth works of the purest taste and the noblest principles, and 
the next, publications equally disgraceful to their authors and 
detrimental to public morals. This holds true in respect to the 
highest species of literature, and it is well deserving of attention 
in how important a degree every kind of science, both moral and 


natural, is dependant in such periods on moods of the popular 


mind. As soonas they are removed from the cloister, and become 
the pursuit of the world at large; as soon as they have begun to 
shed their light, not through the equal medium of long cultivated 
learning, but in direct, uncertain flashes of novel opinion and dis- 
covery, the advantages appendant to the diffusion of knowledge 


become, to a considerable extent, counterbalanced by an instabi- 


lity of opinion and principle that may almost always be discovered 
in a country so circumstanced. But the effects of fashion and 


‘popular caprice are, of course, still more perceptible on all the 


lighter classes of literature, which are, by their very nature, de- 


pendant on the factitious judgment of a self-tutored taste. A 
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breath destroys them, as a breath calls them into existente. They 
are the gossamer stuff of letters; the work of a thousand busy 
insects, whose productions depend on the chance brightness 
of the favouring sun. It is not talent, but tact, which is wanted 
to secure success. The public is not to be surprised into ad- 
miration, but flattered into it; and the first requisite in such 
works is, that they come out at the right time, not that they are 
formed on right principles. The fact is, that it is in literature as ~ 
it is in morals, the correct-minded, as well as the pure-hearted, will 
always be by far the smaller number in a community ; and as in a 
matter of business it is usually more profitable to please the man 
than the few, magazine writers, novelists, and publishers, will 
seldomer be found to lead than follow the public taste. There is, 
again, another circumstance to increase the evil. The love of 
science, and of the purer kinds of literature, is a calm, steady, easily 
regulated passion. It can rest on one object for a long time. It 
has no cravings after perpetual novelty, but seeks its gratification 
in objects that have long fed the flame. A very few works, there- 
fore, of such intrinsic worth and beauty as would meet the appro- 
bation of minds of this class, would be sufficient for a season. 
More would not be desired or looked for. They would be a solid, 
palpable addition to the intellectual treasures of the country, and 
those who are capable of appreciating their merits would brood 
long and contentedly over them. But this is very far from being 
the case in a different style of literature. The lighter, the more 
frivolous and unsubstantial it may be, the greater will be the mass 
called for. Not only will every body be able to comprehend, and 
so far enjoy it, but every body will be perpetually craving for fresh 
supplies of the highly flavoured food. There is no necessity for 
a tutoring of the appetite to catch the proper relish, and no one, 
therefore, will even think of abstaining from it. Accordingly, 
booksellers, and their employés, the purveyors of the literary 
feast, pour out their viands without any fear of causing a glut in 
the market, and to their satisfaction find that there is no modern 
luxury forming a better source of regular commercial speculatidn, 
than the articles of intellectual pleasure. 

We should almost feel ourselves guilty of an absurdity were we 
to set about formally deprecating the conduct of either booksellers 
or authors, in pandering, as it is called, to the public taste. It 
would be quite as reasonable to expect your tailor should stop 
from making nankeen trousers, for fear of people getting the 
rheumatism, or that a silk-mercer should recommend the ladies 
to wear camlet instead of silk, as that a certain class of booksellers 
should insist on publishing only such works as a correct critic 
might approve. It is the same with authors. A new race has 
been called into existence in modern days ;—a race of writers, 
who not only owe their materials but their very wit and invention 
to the fashion of the day ;—who, had they to rest their claims to 
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attention on the true qualities of good authorship, or on their powers 
of reasoning or invention, would never have escaped obscurity,— 
but who, finding that a careful observation of the words and sen- 
timents of certain classes of society, together with a bold, dashing 
style of writing, are sufficient to carry both town and country, at 
once seize upon the most profitable walks of literature. It is not 
probable that writers of this kind will ever be persuaded into 
changing their style, or sitting down to the composition of works, 
in which their tact or their licence would be of little use. Not 
like their predecessors, who, as we have said, were contented with 
fifteen or twenty pounds for a novel in three volumes, they are 
able to bargain successfully for their three or four hundred pounds ; 
and, once Dcden with the publisher, are as well off as if they 
ssessed the cap of Fortunatus. 

But though circumstances have thus called into vogue a class 
of writers who are incessantly sowing the field of literature with 
tares, and though we should think it a very useless task to attempt 
the reformation of either a fashionable author, or a fashionable 
publisher, we are not inclined to imagine that the evil is without 
a remedy, or that it will long continue in equal force. If, how- 
ever, it be ever lessened, the improvement must be effected by 
the good sense of the public itself, by its learning to reject that 
which adds a canker to a tree already corrupt, and to seek its 
amusement where it can be found without danger. There are states 
of society in which novel reading, and such like employments of 
time, are as natural as drinking French wines, and eating desserts ; 
and he would be a wretched philosopher who should reason upon 
it as if it were an accidental vice, instead of the necessary conse- 
quence of the particular condition of certain ranks of society. 
Amusement must be had and provided, but it is their choice of 
amusements, rather than any strongly marked virtues or vices 
which shews men to be virtuous or vicious; itis, still further, in 
the choice of certain objects of the same class that the nicer dis- 
tinctions of character may be perceived. It so happens, that at 
present, a taste in literary matters prevails in England, which has 
led to the patronage of the worst and the most inferior kind of 
fictitious composition. Now, it is not the call for amusement, even 
the lightest kind of amusement, nor the passion for novel reading, 
we would attempt to destroy, but the viciousness of taste which 
has made the fashionable amusement directly dangerous to good 
manners, and novel reading subversive of correct feeling. This is 
not to be done by taking arms against the public, and putting 
them upon the defensive, as if we were determined to rob them of 
their baubles, and drive them at the point of the bayonet from 
their theatres, but by demonstrating to them their mistake, and 
proving, that more amusement, and of a better kind, may be ob- 
tained by the employment of a more delicate and discriminating 
judgment. Let the public be convinced of this,—let them be 
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shown that fashionable slander repeated usque ad ‘nauseam, the 
disgusting details of an adulterer’s progress, and all the insipid 
inventions of a tale of ton, are the materials which only the most 
inferior novelist would select. Let them be convinced that it is — 
themselves only who have nursed this kind of writers into confi- 
dence, and that if they withdraw their patronage from them, the 
purses of the west-end publishers will soon fill the market with 
ante bg: of a choicer kind. Let this be done, and circulating" 
ibraries will be deserted, and the occupation of half the novel- 
writers in the United Kingdom be gone, if a vast improvement be 
not made in their style and choice of subjects. | 
We believe there are some signs of a disposition of this kind 
beginning to rise in the public mind, and we would have the 
warning taken by those whom it most concerns. We have no 
expectation of seeing the licence, at present reigning, giving way 
to any sudden fastidiousness, or Della Cruscan nicety; but we 
do expect to see such a reformation of literary taste as will utterly 
extirpate, and blot out the remembrance of, a very large tribe of 
novel-writers and their works, We should willingly lend a hand 
in bringing about such an event. Weshould rejoice in seeing such 
a resuscitation of strong vigorous feeling in the English mind, as 
would render the greater part of fashionable novels, prominent and 
full of flaring witticisms as they are, too tame and insipid to give 
amusement. It would be, in our minds, a glorious sign of better 
days for literature in general, a prognostication that the old noble 
spirit of poetry was about to stir again the heart of the land, and 
that we were returning toa devouter worship of truth and nature. 
We should be inclined to add a word or two on the moral 
part of this subject, but we will not insult the understandin 
of our readers by such a procedure. We must believe, that 
they who have given themselves up to the perusal of the 
novels of the day, or put them into the hands of others, could 
never mistake, but were indifferent to, their tendency ; that they 
never examined them but in regard to their amusing qualities, 
and finding all they expected in them of this nature, were content 
and satisfied. We can never for a moment imagine that the 
wives and daughters of our English gentlemen were suffered to 
read them, after the lessons they convey were correctly considered, 
or that they were put on a drawing-room table after they had 
been compared with any thing in the study. We incline to sup- 
pose that all this was done before a thought was taken as to their 
fitness to succeed Aisop’s Fables, or Mrs. Hannah More’s Sacred 
Dramas, in the course of juvenile study; that. they were pur- 
chased, or hired, on the faith of a newspaper laudation, and left to 
produce what effects they might on the tender feelings and bud- 
ding virtues of sentimental mothers and romantic daughters. We 
are quite aware that, in either preaching or reviewing, the parson 
and the critic would be losing their time to pomt out the weak 
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morality of the present school of fashionable novels. All that is 
necessary, is, to give them over to the plain good sense and correct 


feeling of any right-hearted man—of all men, indeed, who believe 


that any wrong sentiment can be inculcated in books of this kind, 
and would wish to stop its influence. Let attention be once se- 
cured to this subject, and the thorough reformation of all the lighter 
species of literature will follow. There must always be works as 
light in their texture, as fitted to catch popular notice, and to 
amuse, which, after all, is the most easily recognized purpose.of 
fiction ; but they will be light in air and manner, without being 
frivolous, and make the young heart throb quicker without endan- 
gering its being heavier when it yrows old. English manners 
have, of late years, tempted the artisans of every species of 
manufactory to give the greatest possible glitter to their goods: 
those have been most eagerly purchased which had been most 
skilfully. varnished ; but it will not be long, we trust, if rather 
more value be still attributed to external polish than a philosopher 
would think right, before the polish will not be valued unless -the 
material which receives it be good. pwsit 

The publications which stand at the head of this article, are 
true and proper representatives of the class of novels to which they 
belong. They have all its faults and merits most strongly and 
distinctly developed in their several contents, but they are all of 
them, more or less, superior to the general run of publications 
proceeding from the same school. The comparative merits. of 
each, as well as their general character, we shall endeavour to 
point out as we proceed. . 

We have put ‘ Herbert Lacy’ first on the list, because it is, in 
our opinion, the best, and because the author of ‘Granby’ has 
already established his character for ability with the public. His 
present production is not in any wise likely to diminish his repu- 
tation; and in classing it with fashionable novels in general, we 
are led to do so, rather because the characters it describes are per- 
sons in the higher walks of life, than because it resembles the 
other works, in company with which we have enumerated it. 
The principal personages in the novel are—the hero, who gives 
‘the name to the work, Agnes Morton, the heroine, and their 
parents: the father of the former being a baronet of ancient 
descent, that of the latter, the wealthy and highly connected 
grandson of an iron-founder. The characters next in consequence 
are—a Mr. Sackville, and one Allen a land agent, three or four 
lords and their respective ladies, and supplementary brothers and 
sisters to the principal actors. Having thus given the names of 
the several figures, we must endeavour to set them in motion, 
under guidance of the author. It would be a remarkably difficult 
task to find a good starting point for our abstract of this tale, as it 
appears to us to have no sufficiently strong circumstance in the 
-plot to form its proper and distinct ground-work. Instead, there- 
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fore, of being able to catch at once some end of the silkin skein 
which would unravel the whole, we are reduced to the painful 
necessity of beginning with the seg and following the nar- 
rative with regular though rapid steps. The first, then, which we 
take, brings us acquainted. with Sir William Lacy and Mr. Mor- 
ton, each living within a few miles of the other; but, owing to 
different opinions on the relative value of family honors and family 
wealth, very far from possessing any neighbourly feeling. It 
so happens, however, that Miss Morton, while staying at .Hunt- 
ley Park, the seat of Lord Appleby, meets among the visitors the 
son of her father’s neighbour. Both had no small share of famil 
prejudice, and neither was prepared to accord to the other the 
smiles which it seems were deserved. But whatever disinclination 
was at first felt by the young representatives of the rival families to 
form any intimacy was very speedily removed, and a few weeks of 
every-day intercourse gave birth to a mutual attachment. Many 
circumstances, however, prevented the open declaration of love, 
the principal of which was the known distance of feeling in their 
families. The first object, therefore, with Herbert Lacy, was to 
remove the objections of his father, and as he wassoon after called 
home respecting the purchase of an estate in the neighbourhood, 
an opportunity almost immediately occurred of commencing his 
designs. His father not being willing to purchase the estate in 
ee till it had been offered to the Earl of Radborough, sent 

erbert to consult with his Lordship upon the business. While in 
conversation with the Earl, Mr. Morton is ushered into the apart- 
ment. An introduction takes place, and the lover returns highly 
delighted with the prospect of bringing about a reconciliation 
between Mr. Morton and his father. He succeeds, and to his joy, 
he visits, in company with his family, the house of his mistress. 
All things thus go on well. His attachment is made known to Sir 
William, and his full consent obtained. Hecan harbour no doubt of 
the disposition of Agnes to love him, and nothing remains but the 
formal declaration and acceptance of his attachment. 

But while the stream is thus running smoothly on, a storm is 
brewing in the sky, which is to blight at once every hope of the 
lovers. Mr. Morton, though the descendant of a tradesman, has 
the pride, and something of the dignity of a nobleman. This 
leads him into extravagance. The alliance of his daughter with 
the son of the Earl of Radborough, was not calculated to diminish 
it, and he becomes by degrees involved in inextricable difficulties. 
His daughter Agnes had a fortune left her by an aunt, but it was 
so tied up, that she could not touch it till four and twenty, and if 
she married before then, without consent of the trustees, the 
whole sum, eighty thousand pounds, with the exception of ten 
thousand for herself, was to be forfeited to her brothers and 
sisters. One of the trustees was Mr. Sackville, a man of great 
intelligence and talent, but of more wit than integrity. He had, 
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almost from her childhood, determined on obtaining Agnes and 
her fortune for himself, and the time now appeared to be arrived 
for bringing his projects to bear. In league with Allen, the land 
agent, a most cunning and cautious villain, he had taken into his 
own hands the various bonds which had been given by Mr. 
Morton at different times to his creditors. One day, after dinner, 
to the astonishment of that gentleman, Sackville declared himself 
to bea ruined man. An explanation taking place, the latter men- 
tioned -his having bought up Mr. Morton’s debts to save him 
from an arrest, and it seems that both are on the verge of instant 
ruin, unless means be taken to satisfy Sackville’s creditors, the 
principal one of whom is said to be Allen. After some delibera- 
tion, the skilful plotter declares his love for Agnes, points out his 
marriage with her as a sure means of delivery from their troubles, 
and indaces the distracted father to give a written promise of 
marrying his daughter to him, that the ruin of his house may be 
averted a little longer. The meeting between Mr. Morton and his 
daughter was a trying one. The former had every reason to 
suspect the attachment of Agnes for Herbert Lacy, and it was 
despair only which enabled him to induce her, almost broken- 
hearted, to make herself a sacrifice to his prayers. An alteration 
after this was immediately visible in her conduct towards Her- 
bert, who on discovering the cause, was filled with astonishment at 
the strange occurrence. One event after another tended again to 
separate the families of the lovers, and first a duel, and then a 
contested election, in both of which Mr. Morton and Herbert 
were antagonists, destroyed every hope of any real reconciliation. 

It was during the election just mentioned, that the consumma- 
tion of Mr. Morton’s distresses took place. An execution was 
served upon the house, and the family driven to take refuge in an 
obscure part of London. While here, Agnes endeavoured : to 
obtain the consent of Sackville, and the other trustee, to relieve 
her father’s distresses out of the proceeds of her fortune. ‘This, 
however, was strenuously resisted by the former, and: unluckily 
for him, he in this overreached himself. Agnes determined upon 
personally intreating the other trustee, and for that purpose set 
out to visit him at his house in the country. On her way she was 
to stop a night at Sackville’s house, the master being still in Lon- 
don, and here an incident occurred, before mentioning which, it 
will be requisite for us to go back to some circumstances we could 
not introduce in the outline. It has been said, that Sackville’s 
confederate was Allen. This man had by cunning and dishonesty 
acquired considerable wealth, but he was held in a perfect and 
terrible slavery by Sackville. The power which the latter pos- 
sessed over him was obtained by the possession of a draft which 
Allen had some time before forged on the aunt of Agnes, and 
which had fallen into Sackville’s hand, as the executor. An injunc- 
tion had been left by the lady:to burn it, but it was too good an 
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instrument of authority in the hands of.a practised rogue to be lost, 
and it was ever after the scourge which was applied whenever 
Allen shrunk from his infamous work. Perhaps the most striking 
chapter in the novel before us, is the description of an attempt 
made by him to obtain possession of the draft by force, and we 
shall therefore give it. The scene of the dialogue was the study 
in Sackville’s country house. After some little restiveness on the 
part of Allen, and of threatening on that of Sackville, the former 
continued— 


‘« T do not wish to disobey you, sir,” said he, “ and I will give you 
a proof of it. Here, sir, at this moment, I am ready to promise to do 
what you ask, upon condition that you will first grant me one little 
favour.” 

‘“T cannot listen to conditions; I asked for compliance, without 
reserve.” 

‘<¢ Nay, but the favour is so trifling.” 

‘ « Well, then, name it.” 

‘* Then, sir, I ask you to let me first see that paper.” 

* Sackville regarded him with surprise and suspicion. 

‘«* You have made a strange request,” said he, “ what profit or plea- 
sure can you find in looking at your own forgery.” 

‘ Allen returned no answer. 

‘«« This is mere trifling, Allen. If you have a sufficient reason, tell 
it Mey dont suppose that | can go out of my way to gratify an idle 
whim.” 

« «¢ T am sorry to hear it, sir, because, in this case, neither can I go out 
of my way to do as you desired me.” 

““ Good God! but consider the consequences.” 

««¢ Yes, sir, I do consider the consequences, and I shall leave them to 
follow as they may. I am very sorry to seem to thwart you, but I really 
cannot comply unless you grant me this favour.” ; 

* T understand it, thought Sackville. The rascal has taken it into 
‘his head, that I have not the power I assume ; that the paper is defective, 
or not in my possession. Perhaps it is better to undeceive him. A refu- 
sal would only confirm his suspicions. ‘‘ Allen,” said he, sternly, ‘ I 
cannot commend the reasonableness of ycur request; but nevertheless, it 
shall be granted ;” and so saying, he quitted the room, leaving Allen alone 
to all the gloomy retrospect of guilt, and the fearful hopes which he had 
then before him. His motives were partly such as Sackville had conjec- 
tured ; but in addition to these, he had also proposed to himseif the bold 
measure of forcibly seizing and destroying the forged paper. In a set 
struggle with Sackville, who was a strong and well-made man, he could 
have little chance of succeeding; and he could therefore depend only 
upon craft, and the unexpectedness and rapidity of his movements. While 
he was arranging his plan of attack, and nerving his courage for the en- 
counter, Sackville re-entered the room. | 

‘ The first thing he did was to lock the door. Allen’s anxtous eyes 
were instantly turned towards him in expectation of the paper; but he 
saw no such object in Sackville’s hand; he saw only the startling spectacle 
‘of a pistol, a powder horv, and a bullet. Sackville neither spoke nor 
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looked at him, but walked to the other end of the room, and deliberately: 
began to load his pistol. Allen’s heart shrunk within him. ! 

«« Mr. Sackville! the paper?” said he, inquiringly. Sackville neither 
looked up, nor answered him a word, 

«« Mr. Sackville—I trust—I don’t understand—I hope you will oblige 
me.” 

‘ Still no answer. 

‘« Mr. Sackville, for God’s sake—pray explain?” said Allen, ad- 
vancing. 

‘ « Stand back,” interrupted Sackville, sternly. 

«« T am not alarmed, sir,” continued Allen ; “ I am still prepared to ask 
the same; it will do you little credit, sir, to attack a defenceless man. 
Pray consider . 

««¢ Peace! peace!” cried Sackville, with a look of scorn. ‘ Do you 
think if I wished to shorten your miserable life, it would not be the easier 
way to let the gallows do its office! I shall not take the trouble to hurt 
you:” and then having loaded his pistol, he rose and went toa la 
bureau which occupied a recess in the room. This he opened, and drew 
forth the ominous paper which contained Allen’s forgery. He then turned 

towards that person, and approached him, holding in one hand th 
paper, and in the other, the loaded pistol. : 

*«¢ Allen,” said he, with a milder air, “‘ you must excuse my precautions. 
Documents like this, which hold the power of life and death, are not to be 
shown lightly, especially to those who are interested in destroying them. 
I will not suppose that you thought so meanly of my discretion, as to 
imagine that ! should put this into your hands as I would a newspaper. 
No---first look here,” and so saying, he presented the pistol, levelled it at 
Allen’s breast, and cocked it. Allen started, and shrunk backward in 
alarm. ‘‘ Compose yourself,” continued Sackville, coolly, ‘* and listen to 
what [ am going to say. You are aware, that with one slight motion of 
this fore finger, I could put an end to your existence; yes, I see you are 
aware of it—good—and now I am going to gratify you. Here is the 
paper you wished to see. You shall not only see it, sir, but you shall hold 
it in your own hands. You may read, scrutinize, spell every syllable, 
count the letters if you choose ; but, if you make the slightest attempt to 
destroy it—move but one finger with such an intention, and that minute 
will be your last. There, receive your forgery.” 

‘ So saying, he placed in Allen’s hand the paper on which hung his life. 
A death-like silence ensued. Allen stood motionless, holding before his 
eyes the fatal document, with the muzzle of Sackville’s pistol] about a yard 
from his breast. The situation of Allen was inconceivably tremendous, 
and thoughts of the most terrible nature were conflicting in his mind, 
while his eyes were wandering over the writing, of which he distinguished 
not a line. Even at that moment, and in spite of Sackville’s awful threat, 
he-was meditating the destruction of the paper; and once he looked. up 
to try if he could discern any symptoms of mercy or irresolution in the 





aspect of his opponent; but he was met by a glance of deadly determina~ 


tion from Sackville’s eye, which indicated at once that he had not.threat- 
ened one tittle that he would not execute. 

‘ Allen’s countenance fell; his resolution seemed to be. blasted by that 
glance, and he felt his flesh creep with terror. All the awfulness of his 
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situation barst at ence upon him. He held in his hand one instrument 
for his own destruction, and, another was before him. The deadly paper, 
and the deadly pistol—death by the law, and by the hand of Sackville— 
were present to his mind at once, and he seemed like a wretched captive, 
so environed by forms of death, that he could in no way fly from its influ- 
ence. This impression, and the terrible risk he was meditating, were too 
powerful for his resolution. Cold drops started from the forehead of the 
miserable delinquent ; his lips quivered ; his eyes looked glazed and wan- 
dering ; his whole frame seemed to totter; and with a trembling hand, 
he restored the paper to Sackville. The latter received it in silence, and 
surveying, with a look of contemptuous compassion, the pale and trembling 


figure of the unfortunate Allen, he poured out a glass of water and offered 
it to him to drink. 


‘“ Take this,” said he, “ you have need of it; you have exposed your- 
self to an unnecessary trial, but you little thought it would be so severe. 
You will be wiser for the future. And now,” pursued Sackville, after a 


short pause, ‘‘ I conclude that you will not refuse to do what I require.” 
«<< | submit,” replied the other. 


‘«« Then you have nothing to fear; and if you second my views effec- 
tually, you shall have much to expect.” 


‘Here ended the conversation, and the worthy confederates sepa- 
rated,’ 


On the night that Miss Morton and her brother slept at Sack- 
ville’s house, the former, kept awake for some time by the anxiety 
of her mind, endeavoured to amuse herself by looking out upon 
the moonlight scenery of the surrounding plantations. Suddenly 
she was startled by the sound of footsteps. She distinctly saw a 
figure approach, heard the window shutter of the room beneath 
undone, and as plainly observed the retreat of the mysterious 
intruder. Thisour readers will have already guessed was no other - 
than Allen. He had carefully remarked the bureau in which 
Sackville had put the draft, and by a large bribe had per- 
suaded a supposed faithful valet, to admit him into the house on 
the night above mentioned. The consequence of all this was; 
that on the next meeting of the confederates, Allen treated his 
former tyrant with complete contempt, a quarrel ensued, and an 
opportunity soon after occurring of making an attempt on the 
liberality of Lacy, he exposed the whole’ of the nefarious projects 
in which they had been employed. Herbert accordingly instantly 
repaired with him to the Mortons. A complete ecclaircissement 
took place. It was discovered that the basest means had been 
taken, both to bring Mr. Morton into his present situation, and to 
make the Lacys seem instrumental to his fall, and that Sackville 
was the author of the whole. It may easily be supposed that not 
a moment’s time was lost by Mr. Morton in declaring to his 
false friend, that the engagement between him and his daughter 
was atanend. Even now, however, Herbert Lacy seemed very 
far from the completion of his desires. By some strange, and we 
must confess very improbable, circumstances, he had become en- 
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gaged to a lady out of pure complaisance to: the wishes of his 
sister. Fortunately, however, for him, the lady chose to elope. 
with another gentleman, and he was in consequence left free to 
pursue his first attachment. The offer of his hand was made, and 
as promptly accepted, and Sackville, determining to retrieve some- 
thing of his character, by an extraordinary act of forbearance, did 
not insist on retarding their marriage for four years, or making 
the fortune of Agnes a forfeit to her disobedience. 

Were we to give our judgment on this novel, with a sole, or 
indeed any great regard to its story, we should have spoken in 
terms little savouring of approbation. Itis,in fact, almost as badly 
constructed as a story could be. Its plot depends on circum- 
stances insufficient to support it, and the incidents by which it is 
helped on are inconsistent and incredible. _But the characters on 
the contrary, are almost all well and strongly drawn. Some, indeed, 
are introduced merely for the sake of being drawn, but the work 
may really be regarded as a portfolio of portraits, all taken from 
the life, and all by the hand of a skilful artist. There is, again, 
another quality which preeminently distinguishes this, as well as 
the other productions of the same author—it is free from any tinge 
of immoral sentiment, conveyed either in the language of romance 
or fashion, and there are few books which could be read with 
more approbation by the austerest advocates for fiction being made 
the handmaid of morality. 

We are sorry we cannot speak in the same terms of the next 
work on our list. To say that it is without any of the attractive 
features of what are considered the most popular novels of the day, 
would be unjust: to decline saying that it is fuller of their most 
vicious qualities than almost any we have yet seen, would be to 
abuse our office. Knowing, as we do, how little regard is paid to the 
particular sentiments, or the ideas, which their works may con- 
vey, by the modern writers of light fiction, we yet had to learn, 
that a work like the Roué could be presented to the English public 
as one fit for general reading, and to occupy a place among publi- 
cations professedly addressed to persons of any age or sex. To 
give an abstract of this tale would be impossible, without makin 
our page look like the columns of a newspaper, when filled wit 
the worst matter it could contain. We shall therefore content 
ourselves with selecting a passage or two, and offering a few 
remarks which they seem to suggest. Take, for example, the 
following introduction of the Roué to the notice of the reader. 


‘ Had he been a veritable Don Juan, we might have given him the 
advantage of a trap door, and a handful of flames. But as he is neither 
more. nor less than one of those wild spirits, who are to be found eve 
where spending a princely fortune, and mispending time, with considerable 
talents in the pursuit of any pleasure that presented itself, travelling out 
of the beaten track in quest of new sensations, and rushing into every 
thing that gave 
Hope of a pleasure, or peril of a grave ; 
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why we must content ourselves with the introduction which one of hig 
own mad acts gave him to the notice of society. An act which was con-: 
veyed to the public through the following mysterious paragraphs in the: - 
morning and evening papers,—paragraphs which about this period excited. 
a great deal of surprise and scandal in the fashionable world ; and a. 
great deal of speculation in that portion of the world which could not, 
claim this enviable distinction :— 


‘PARAGRAPH I. 


‘<¢ The circles of haut-ton are much occupied just now with a discovery 
which implicates a young and lovely countess, with a certain notorious, — 
dashing, and elegant baronet.” 


‘PARAGRAPH II. 


‘ « The parties alluded to in our columns yesterday, are supposed to be. 
the young and lovely countess of M , and Sir R L——e. The 
lady was married only three years since to her present lord, who is the 
head of one of the most ancient families in the kingdom. The gallant 
Baronet has distinguished himself as much in the fields of Mars as in the 
bowers of Venus; and it is whispered that this is the third time that he 
has given some hopes of a profitable cause to the gentlemen of the long- 
robe.” 








‘ParaGRAPH III, 


‘ « Many of the circumstances connected with the late faux-pas are of 
such a nature, as to throw a particular interest over the whole affair. 
The youth and beauty of the guilty pair—the violence of their passion— 
the contrivance of their stolen pleasures—their hair-breadth escapes— 
their moonlight interviews—together with the sworn gallantry, and ac- 
knowledged bravery of the gay Lothario, have given to the whole adven- 
ture a tincture of romance, which has rendered it the most interesting 
ocetirrence of the kind that has happened for half a century. : 

‘“ Tt is said, that certain gentlemen of the long-robe are already 
retained; that Mr. B—— has, in conversation, expressed some portion of 
the bitter sarcasm for which he is famed, and with which he hopes to 
induce the jury to mitigate the damages: while Mr. C. P is dressing 
up a most affecting account of the domestic felicity which has been 
violated by the spoiler, and of the virtue that has become the prey of the 
destroyer.” ’—vol. i. pp. 255—258. 





The reader will be able to judge what a novel must necessa- 
rily be, the hero of which is thus introduced. Its plot and inci- 
dents are, in fact, but a long development of an adventure similar 
to the one described in the paragraphs above quoted—an adven- 
ture, to the account of which there is a short running commentary 
added by the writer, but which is given in by far too hight a man- 
ner to suffer us to regard it as fit for the amusement of ordinary 
novel readers. We have no doubt that the author considered: 
himself perfectly safe from giving any wrong impressions, guard- 
inghis story as he has done, with a moral conclusion ; but we 
can give him no credit for being judicious either in choosing the 
life of a professed adulterer fomhis subject, or in filling a very 
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large proportion of his work with the letters and opinions of such 
a heru. We are not, let it be observed, intimating that the author 
is answerable for sentiments given in the name of one of his cha« 
racters, but reprobating a novel in which it seemed necessary to 
introduce such matter so abundantly. Take the following speci- 
men of these letters. 


¢« What a pity, Fred, to make such a woman a wife! What a pity, 
in such a soul as hers, to make love nothing but the cold performance of 
a duty! What a mistress has here been spoiled by the absurdity of those 
human ties which fetter the heart, and would convert the gratification of 
our most natural feelings into a crime! Did Nature bestow upon us 
passions, warm as those with which my heart is now beating, a plea- 
sures glowing as those which my imagination is anticipating, only that we 
should enjoy them, as the dancing bear does the little liberty his keeper 
allows him—in chains ? 

‘But let us look to the philosophy of the thing—to the moral, the 
virtue ; aye, laugh, Fred, laugh if you will; but I mean to say, that 
morality and virtue are both in favour of my argument. For instance, 
could there have been such a crime as adultery, if there had been no 
marriages? Certainly not. It is the law, Fred, that makes the crime, 
and not the thing itself; that, as we all know, is natural enough: and 
what is natural must be good; and I again leave the ergo to your own 
logic. : 

‘ Marriages, says some sage or fool, and sages and fools are very much 
alike, upon the same principle that two extremes generally meet, are made 
in heaven. Why the devil then didn’t they keep them there? and not 
come to trouble our earth with them? for my part, I am ~s willing to 
wait till I get there, for a taste of matrimony; arn’t you, Fred? 

‘It is astonishing in what different ways different people speak of this 
same marriage: some describe it as a banquet of never ending enjoymem—t ; 
some call it a curse, and some a blessing; but I rather think he was in 
the right who described it as a feast, in which the grace was better than 
the dinner. é 

‘ Marriage appears to me, Fred, in the light of one of those expensive 
locks which teaches a thief where the treasure lies, by the very -care 
that.is taken to preserve it. It is the lock and not the treasure, that forms 
the temptation ; and every mechanic in that line sets to work to invent a 
picklock that shall undo it.” ’—vol. ii. pp. 184—186. 


We suspect that the least fastidious patrons and patronessés of 
circulating and subscription libraries, will hardly attempt a justi- 
fication of novels composed of such matter as this. . With regard 
to the general composition of the Roué, it manifests. talent which 
might have been much better employed, and furnished amusement 
to the public without making the dangerous experiment in which 
it has failed. In consequence of his bad choice of subject, the 
writer has been forced to have recourse to an apologetical style of 
writing, which by introducing much vapid sentimentality, 1s the 
most tiresome thing one could meet with in a novel. The philo- 


sophy of writers of this class is very seldom worth a straw, and 
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when it is crowded upon us at every page, and made eloquent on 
every subject, from the putting of a child to school, to the good or 
evil a we are ever ready with the exclamation, hold, 
eno . 

Setiudes: like the Roué, to relate the adventures of a man of 
fortune, and of the world, Pelham takes the reader through every 
scene which it may be supposed such a character can witness. 
But unlike the author of the. Roué, the writer of this novel never 
lets his readers remain for more than a few minutes looking at 
objects, about the propriety of shewing which there can be any 
doubt. His sketches are all closely drawn, and full of life and 
animation, but they follow each other so rapidly, that it is almost 
the reader’s own fault if he picks out any thing offensive. The 
great merit of this work is in its separate descriptions of social 
manners and individual character. For this it deserves very high 
commendation, and the uninterrupted flow of witand lively ob- 
servation which fills its pages, renders it really one of the most 
amusing pieces of light reading which we have as yet been able to 
find among the productions of modern novelists. We shall select 
one or two of the passages in which the author has displayed his 
favourite style to some advantage, merely stating by way of pre- 
face, that Henry Pelham, the hero, is the son of Mr. Pelham the 
younger son of an Earl, and of Lady Francis, the daughter of a 

cotch peer. After finishing his studies at Cambridge, Henry 
goes to Paris, endowed with little learning, a good deal’ of wit, 
and something more of conscious and acknowledged self-conceit. 


His character may be learnt from his behaviour at the first dinner 
he went to in Paris. 


. * I was placed, at dinner, next to Miss Paulding, an elderly young lady, 
of some notoriety at Paris, very clever, very talkative, and very conceited, 
A young, pale, ill-natured looking man, sat on her left hand ; this was Mr, 
Aberton, one of the attachés. 


‘«* Dear me!” said Miss Paulding, ‘“‘ what a pretty chain that is of 
your’s, Mr. Aberton.” 

* « Yes,” said the attaché, ‘‘ 1 know ‘it must be pretty, for I got it at 
Brequet’s with the watch.” (How common people always buy their opi- 
nions with their goods, and regulate the height of the former, by the mere 
price or fashion of the latter), 


‘* Pray, Mr. Pelham,” said Miss Paulding, turning to me, “‘ have. you 
got one of Brequet’s watches yet ?” 

‘“* Watch !” said I, ‘‘do you think I could ever wear a watch? I know 
nothing so plebeian ; what can any one, but a man of business, who has 
nine hours for his counting-house, and one for his dinner, ever possibly 
want to know the time for? an assignation, you will say, true; but 
(here I played with my best ringlet), if a man is worth having, he is 
surely worth waiting for!” 

‘ Miss Paulding opened her eyes, and Mr. Aberton his mouth. A preity 
lively French woman, opposite (Madame D’Anville), laughed, and imme- 
diately joimed in our conversation, which on my part, was, during the 
whole dinner, kept up exactly in the same strain. 
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_* “ What do you think of our streets ?” said the old, yet still animated, 
Madame de G—s. You will not find them, I fear, so agreeable for 
walking, as the ¢rottoirs in London.” . 

‘ “ Really,” I answered, ‘‘ I have only been once in your streets, at 
Maat : pted, since my arrival, and then I was nearly perishing for want 
of help.” 

+“ What do you mean?” said Madame D’Anville. 

_€“ Why, I fell into that intersecting stream which you call a kennel, 
and Ia river, Pray, Mr. Aberton, what do you think I did in that dan- 

rous dilemma ?” | 

_*“ Why, got out again as fast as you could,” said the literal attaché, 

‘ “ Nosuch thing, I was too frightened: I stood still and screamed for 
assistance.” 

‘Madame D’Anville was delighted, and Miss Paulding astonished. 
Mr. Aberton muttered to a fat, foolish Lord Luscombe, ‘ what 'a damna- 
tion puppy,”———and every one, even to the old Madame de G—s, 


looked at me six times as attentively as they had done before.’~-vol. i., 
pp. 62, 63. 


This is very good, but it is.almost excelled by the following 
description of Henry Pelham’s visit to the rooms at Cheltenham. 
It would be difficult, we believe, for our readers any where to find 
a better picture of such a scene. . . 


‘ Upon entering, I saw several heads rising and sinking, to the tune of 
“ Cherry ripe.” A whole row of stiff necks, in cravats of the most unex- 
ceptionable length and breadth: were just before me. A tall thin young 
man, with dark wiry hair brushed on one side, was drawing on a pait of 
white woodstock .gloves, and affecting to look round the. room with .the 
supreme indifference of bon ton. 

‘*¢ Ah, Ritson,” said another young Cheltenham main to him of the 
woodstock gauntlets, “‘ haven’t you been dancing yet?” 


‘** No, Smith, ’pon honour!” answered Mr. Ritson, “ it is ‘80 over- 
poweringly hot; no fashionable man dances now ;—ZJ¢ is’n’t the thing. 


©“ Why,” replied Mr. Smith, who was a good natured looking person, 
with a blue coat and brass buttons, a gold pin in his neckloth, and knee 
breeches, ‘‘ why, they dance at Almack’s don’t they.” 


‘ “No, ‘pon honour,” murmured Mr. Ritson, “ no, they just walk a 
quadrille or spin a waltz, as my friend, Lord Bobadob calls it, nothing 
more—no, hang dancing, ’tis so vulgar.” 

‘ A stout, red-faced man, about thirty, with wet auburn hair, a mar- 
vellously fine waistcoat, and a badly-washed frill, now joined Messrs. Rit- 
son and Smith. ; 

«« Ah, Sit Ralph,” cried Smith, “* how do you do? been hunting all 


. day I suppose 2” 


‘ « Yes, old cock,” replied ‘Sir Ralph, “ been after'the brush: till I am 
quite done up: such’a glorious run. By G—, you should have seen:my 
grey mare, Smith. By G— she’s a glorious fencer.” 

*« You don’t hunt, do you Ritson? interrogated Mr: Smith. 

“« Yes, Ido,” replied Mr. Ritson, affectedly playing with his wood-. 
stock glove; ‘ yes, but I only hunt in Leicestershire with my friend, , 
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Lord Bobadob; ‘tis not the thing to hunt any where else, ‘tis so 


vulgar.” | ; 
‘Sir Ralph stared at the speaker with mute contempt, while Mr. 
Smith, like the ass between the hay, stood balancing betwixt the opposite 
merits of the Baronet and the beau. Meanwhile a smiling, nodding, 
affected, female thing, in ringlets and flowers, flirted up to the trio. - ) 
‘«* Now, really Mr. Smith, you should dance, a fashionable young 
man like you. [I don’t know what the young ladies will say to you,” and 
the fair seducer laughed bewitchingly. | } 
‘** You are very good, Mrs. Dollimore,” replied Mr. Smith, with a. 
pete and a low bow, ‘* but Mr. Ritson tells me, it is not the thing to 
ance.” de 
‘“ Oh,” cried Mrs. Dollimore, ‘‘ but then he’s such a naughty, con-) 
ceited creature—don’t follow his example, Meester Smith,” and again the 
good lady laughed imimoderately. 

.* “ Nay, Mrs. Dollimore,” said Mr. Ritson, passing his hand through 
his abominable hair, ‘‘ you are too severe ; but tell:me, Mrs. Dollimore, is’ 
the Countess St. A coming here?” | , 

_* & Now, reely Mr. Ritson, you who are the pink of fashion, ought to 
know better than I can; but I hear so.” 

‘“* Do you know the Countess ?” said Mr. Smith, in respectful surprise, 
to Ritson. 

‘ «¢ Oh very well,” replied the corypheus of Cheltenham, swinging his 
woodstock glove to and fro; ‘' I have often danced with her at Almack’s.” 

‘“¢ Ts she a good deencer?” asked Mrs. Dollimore. 

‘« Qh, capital,” responded Mr. Ritson; ‘‘ she’s such a nice genteel 
little figure.” ’—vol. ii. pp. 13—16. 





This is excellent badinage, whatever the good folks of Chelten- 
ham may say of it. There are, however, a few sprinklings of 
serious passages in this novel, still better than its lighter portions, 
and we regret our limits will not permit us to quote some. On 
the whole, Pelham is the very best novel we have seen of the class 
to which it belongs. 

Our readers will have been able to perceive from the observa- 
tions which have fallen from us during our notice of these works, 
that we hardly regard them as in any way redeeming the class of 
publications to which they belong, from the general censure im- 
plied in our introductory remarks. Herbert Lacy is unexception- 
able in its sentiments throughout, and is written in the true spirit 
ofa gentleman. But there is in this novel a weakness of design, 
a want of propriety and connection in the several incidents, which 
considerably weakens its effect, and compels us to regard it as very 
strongly manifesting the marks of the period to which it belongs— 
a period in which even authors of talent are as well contented with 
deceiving the public by a specious appearance, as commanding its | 
respect by true brilliancy. The Rouwé is a bold attempt at making 
the public bear any thing that pretends to describe fashionable 
manners, or which has pinned to fifty pages of insupportably 
vicious description, ten lines of doggrel morality asa salvo. There 
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are many gleams of strong good sense in the ‘ Memoirs of a Gentlet 
man,’ many shrewd observations on men and things dispersed 
through the work, and it has considerable spirit. But with all 
this, the adventures related are those of a libertine, the lesson most 
eloquently inculcated by glowing example, is that of fashionable 
profligacy, and the reader is very likely to close the work with im- 
pressions, that confound the whole truth of actions and sentiment 
with the doubtful axioms of duchesses at home, and young men 
on their travels. The truth of it is, the subjects of this school of 
novels are in most instances badly chosen. The main circum- 
stance of the plot is either outrageously improbable, or insipidly 
commonplace. If the former be the case, we are disgusted to find 
ourselves, in the nineteenth century, and among. the men and 
women of our own day, dreaming of Mrs. Radcliffe’s marvels ; 
and if we be tormented with a plot that is itself destitute of inven- 
tion, we are sure of being led through a series of incidents loosely 
strung together, and in very many instances, only to be imagined 
novel because they are found ina novel. Let any reader of good 
sense peruse with attention only the three works we have noticed 
above, and we are persuaded, that he will not only find our re- 
marks to be true, but leave off reading novels of this kind, till 
‘both publishers and authors learn respect for the improved taste of 
their readers. 





Art. V. Seven Years of the King’s Theatre. By John Ebers, late 
Manager of the King’s Theatre of the Haymarket. 8vo. pp. 395, 
London: Ainsworth: 1828. 


Tuts book may be looked upon as the confession of a tradesman, 
who, having amassed a little fortune in the pleasant and respect- 
able business of a bookseller, suffered his head to be turned by a 
taste for Italian music, and by an ambition to, figure as the 
manager of the Opera. Mr. Ebers might have remained snug 
enough, all his life, in his shop at Bond Street, if he had been 
content with his original vocation; but choosing to.ascend from 
being the mere vender of box and pit tickets for the King’s 
Theatre, to the superintendence of the whole concern, he has com- 
pletely sacrificed to his folly, the acquisitions of a life of honest 
industry, and in consequence has been obliged te seek the usual and 
pitiable refuge of the Gazette. The imprudence with which a man 
of staid and thrifty habits, like our author, suffered himself, after 
his first year’s woeful experience, to be tempted onward in a career 
of ruin from season to season, is one of the most remarkable fea- 
tures of his volume. It would seem, indeed, that he depended in 
some measure upon the promises of a few noblemen, to give him 
effectual assistance—-promises which, we need hardly say, never 
went beyond vague general expressions, and jwere uttered only to 
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be broken. Perhaps also he conceived, that personal access to a 
few peers, and a familiar acquaintance with the stars of the mu- 
sical and dancing world, conferred upon him a degree of impor- 
tance, which was equitably purchased by pecuniary losses, how- 
ever serious and embarrassing they might be. To this unhappy 
vanity we must add the influence of a fatal a. similar to that 
whieh actuates the losin camer when he lays down stake after 
stake, under the feverish hope that some brilliant gleam of ges 
fortune might at length compensate him for his reverses. It is 
however but justice to Mr. Ebers to add, that whatever may have 
been the motives of his connexion with the Opera, he has sustained 
his disappointments with a degree of manliness and. good, temper, 
we might add, with a philosophical dignity, which cannot fail to 
awaken the public sympathy in his favour. He endeavours to 
make out no case for compassion; he conceals nothing that can 
tend to throw light on the history of the theatre durin ghi 8 
management; and he discloses every thing fairly, without mea- 
suring the extent to which it may tell for or against himself. 

But although the manager has raised up the curtain, and freely 
admits his readers behind the scenes, and even into the green 
room, they will discover little that is calculated to repay their 
curiosity. Weown that we expected more of anecdote, more of 
the personal history of the stage, if we may use the expression, 
and much more of musical chit-chat than we have found in this 
volume. ~We fear, after all, that if Mr. Ebers be an amateur of 
Italian music, and of the French ballet, his prosperity arises rather 
from the profit and loss which they bring tothe Entrepreneur, to 
borrow an appropriate French expression, than from the delight 
which they afford to the taste or the imagination. Hence we 
have very detailed accounts of the pounds, shillings, and pence, 
which were expended on the singers, dancers, decorations, and 
scenery, and of the receipts of extraordinary nights; but of the 
recent history of Italian music in this country, of its well known 
progress ey us during the last ten or twelve years; of the 
composition of the favourite pieces, and the science and endow- 
ments of the best performers, we have no digested report, nor any 
thing in the shape of criticism, except what has been, or might 
have been, extracted from the newspapers. It is perhaps not diffi- 
cult to discover the pen of Mr. Ainsworth in a few of the more 
elaborate pages, which are devoted to Pasta, Camporese, Signora 
de Begnis, and Caradori, but with the exception of these and a 
few other passages, we have met with but a very inconsiderable 
portion of that kind of amusing matter which one would wish to 
gather from a history of seven years of the King’s Theatre. 

In saying thus much, we are far from desiring to encourage that 
reckless disregard for private feelings, that insatiable curiosity for 
prying into the domestic history of individuals, whether they be on 
the stage or off it, which it is too much the vice of the day to solicit 
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on one side, and to gratify on the other. Weentirely approve of | 
the sentiments which Mr. Ebers has conveyed on this subject in 
his preface. 


‘It would not, certainly, have been difficult for me to render the work 
one of amusement, had I, in pursuit of this object, thought proper to dié- 
regard the feelings of those to whom it would be unpleasant to have their 
names or the names of friends dragged into publicity. “Theéte are cases 
where individuals so place themselves in prominent and observable statiotis 
as to become public property ; but a private individual has reasoh to com- 
plain of being, without his own concurrence, placed before the public, and 
his actions and motives made the subject of general‘comment: - Upon this 
principle I have endeavoured to act, and am the less inclined to ‘regret 
having done so, because I do not perceive that the’ omissions made in con- 
formity with it at all diminish the information which it is.my object to 
convey on the affairs of the King’s Theatre.’—pp. xv. xvi. Preface. 


It is not scandalous anecdotes that we wished to look form such 
a work as this. But there must have been a thousand little inci+ 
dents characteristic of the taste and talents of performers; and 
many matters connected with the patronage of the theatre; and 
the getting up of the operas, as well as the manner in which they 
were represented and received, which a manager who had a real 
love of music could hardly have failed to remark during an admis 
nistration of seven years. Gossip of this ‘description would not 
only have been free from reproach, but might have assisted to thé 
diffasion amongst us of some’ portion of that enthusiasm for beau- 
tiful sounds, which enters so largely into the every day enjoy 
ments of our continental neighbours. There is hardly a line in 
the Musical Menioirs of Lord Mount Edgécumbe which the most 
scrupulous moralist would wish to erase; and yet it is one of the 
most engaging little volumes im our language. 

As far as the pecuniary history of the opera is concerned, it is 
but a painful speculation to inquite into the causes ‘ of the uni< 
form failure which has hitherte attended the endeavours of its 
managers.’ We are told that ‘the experience of Handel and 
Heidegger afforded results little different from that of Taylor and 
Waters,’ and we may add of Ebers. ‘ Why, when the. price of 
admission to the opera is higher than to any of the theatres, and 
the gross receipts certainly of no mean amount, is it found that the 
expenditure almost always preponderates, and that ruin or immense 
loss is the fate of the enterprizer?’ It is certam that Handel'and 
Heidegger failed, because in their time the taste for foreign music) 
or indeed for any music at all, save that of glees and ballads, was 
confined to a very limited circle in this country. The circle grew 
wider during the government of Taylor and Waters; but even to 
the latest period of the managemént of Waters, it must have been 
evident to any person who frequented the King’s Theatre, that it 
was not sufficiently sapported by the public. The eternal chan- 
cery suits in which the property was involved by Taylor and his 
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representatives, added a.hundred fold to the difficultiés of; the — 
concern; and when it is considered, that in consequence of the 
embarrassments with which it was attended, the dB epson was 


frequently unable to pay his band, and obliged to allow the 
seenery and the house itself to tumble almost into ruin, we need 
not wonder. if it was finally abandoned in despair. The principal 
impediment to Mr. Ebers’ success, appears to have been the 
enormous amount of the rent. The first year of his lease, it was 
moderate enough ; but his spirit of enterprize, and the exertions 
which he made in order to raise the Italian stage into favour with 
the public generally, were so conspicuous, and so well supported, 
that the cupidity of the lessors was inflamed, and they raised the 
rent to an amount which left Mr. Ebers no hope of remuneration. 
They have since been convinced of their folly in this respect, and 
the present managers, Messrs. Laporte and Laurent, hold the 
theatre upon terms which, under all the circumstances, are perhaps 
heavy enough, though not absolutely oppressive. Their success is 
however as yet problematical. 

Mr, Ebers commenced his unfortunate connection with the 
opera in 1821, under the auspices of the principal subscribers. 
The Duke of Argyle, the Marquis of Ailesbury, Marquis Chol- 
mondeley, Earls ean Edgecumbe and Fife, Count St. Antonio, 
and Viscounts Lowther and Hampden, went so far as to declare 
‘* their readiness to lend him their best assistance and countenance 
in the conduct of so arduous an undertaking, commenced under 
circumstances of peculiar difficulty, arising from the retarded state 
of the necessary preparations.” The noblemen qbove-named 
signed a resolution in these words, and five of them were formed 
into a committee for the purpose of carrying it into effect. It has 
now become almost a mere truism to say, that the government of 
a committee, no matter how respectably composed, is the-very 
worst to which the affairs of a theatre can be subjected. As to the 
individuals who constituted his committee, Mr. Ebers ' deemed 
himself the most fortunate of managers, in being honoured by 
their assistance; but ‘ as regards the system itself,’ he very trul 
observes, that ‘itis, perhaps, more than questionable, whether the 
advantages attendant on a committee, preponderate over the objec- 
tions toit.’ The patronage which they afford can never compen- 
sate for the want of decision and of unity of action; which neces- 
sarily arises from a dissimilarity of tastes, and sometimes perhaps 
from a discordance of interests. 


_* As it is not presumable that the opinions of all will coincide on sub- 
jects so little reducible to a fixed standard, as the merits of one singer or 
dancer, as contrasted with another, each member will probably desire 
to introduce the performer whom he prefers. The nominal manager, 
actually so only in. his responsibility, must offend a part of his committee, 
by non-compliance with their wishes, or incur ruinous expense by the 
engagement of artists, of whose services he has no need, and whose places 
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are already supplied. And this will be the case, though private favour or 
prejudice be supposed to be out of the question. , 

‘The performers of a Theatre can never be induced to observe the 
necessary subordination to a manager, while an authority exists indepen- 
dent of him, to whom an appeal may, in effect, be carried against his 
regulations.. It then becomes his part to pay immense sums of money, to 
persons over whom he can. exert no efficient control, but whose deficien- 
cies and. irregularities are duly placed by the public, before the scenes, to 
the account of the manager only. : | ‘ 

In a word, is it not obvious, that he whose property is alone at stake, 
is the person most interested, and, consequently, most likely to exert 
himself to gratify the public, upon whose gratification his own, success de- 
pends ?’—pp. 41—43. 


To this question we decidedly answer in the affirmative; we 
hope to hear no more of committees in the management of our 
theatres. 

Several engagements, which had been entered into by his prede- 
cessor (Waters), Mr. Ebers was obliged to take upon himself. 
Those of which he could have had little, or no’ reason to complain, 
were the engagements of Camporese, at one thousand five hundred 
and fifty pounds; of Angrisani, at six hundred pounds ; of Spag- 


noletti, at two hundred and fifty pounds, and Dragonetti, the 


famous bass-player, at one hundred and fifty pounds for the sea~ 
son. Of these performers it is hardly necessary for us to speak. 
Camporese, who continued to bear that name, although she had 
married a member of the family of Giustiniani, had already estab- 
lished her reputation in this country in 1817... She-was.a general 
favourite both here and on the continent, although she decidedly 
wanted genius. Talent and science she certainly possessed; she 
was remarkably correct in her execution, and attentive to her 
business; but she never seemed to be inspired by her art; hence 
she seldom moved others, although she induced many to admire 
her. The amiability and strict propriety of her private character, 
procured her a great abundance of friends. The following anec- 
dote which is told of her, we can easily believe to be true. 


‘ An intimate acquaintance waited on her one morning to make a 
request. In the Hospital for the Insane, a man _ was confined, literally 
fanatico per musica ; he had lost his senses on the failure of an opera, in 


which the labour of the composer was greater than the excellence of his — 


music. This unfortunate had by some accident heard of Camporese, 
whose fame filled the city, and immediately conceived an ungovernable 
wish to hear her. For awhile his representations passed unnoticed, he 
grew ungovernable, and had to be fastened to his bed. In this state, Cam- 
porese’s friend had beheld him. : 

She was dressing for an evening party, when this representation was made 
to her. She paused a moment on hearing it. Then throwing a cloak 
over her shoulders, said, “‘ Come then.” ‘ Whither?” “ To the Ospe- 
dale.” “ But why? there is no occasion to go now—to-morrow, or the 
next day.” “ To-morrow—no, indeed, if I can do this poor man good, 
let me go instantly.” And they went. | 
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Being shown into a room, separated from that of the maniac only by a 
thin wall, Camporese began to sing one of Haydn’s melodies. The atten- 
dants in the next room observed their patient suddenly become less 
violent, then composed, at last he burst into tears, The singer now 
entered, she sat down, and sang again. When she had concluded, the 
poor composer took from under the bed a torn sheet of paper, scored with 
an air of his own composition, and handed it to her. There were no 
words, and nothing in the music, but Camporese running it over, sang to 
it some words of Metastasio, with such sweetness, that the music seemed 
excellent. “‘ Sing it once more,” said the maniac. She did so, and 

accompanied by his prayers, and the teats of the spectators,’— 
pp. 45—-47. 


Nevertheless, with all her amiability, Madame Camporese seems 
to have had in some part of her head, a strong tendency to that 
organ of ‘ acquisitiveness,” by which most foreigners are more of 
less influenced in their transactions with Englishmen. In addition 
to her salary, which was quite adequate to her merits, she required 
a ‘sum weekly for dresses, which was allowed her ; leave to sing at 
all concerts, which was yielded ; her salary to be paid in advance, 
which was also consented to. It must, however, be admitted, that 
there is no real inconsistency at all events in this exorbitatice of 
demand ; for gain is the great object to which singers and dancers 
direct their hopes ; they look upon their voices and limbs only as 
the means of procuring them fortunes. ) 

We confess that we were a little startled at the high notes of 
ptaise which our author, or rather as we suspect, his more practised 
coadjutor, sounds when he comes to mention Madame Ronzi dé 
Begnis. | 

“Ronzi de Begnis—who does not know her as the model of voluptuous 
beauty? Perhaps no performer was ever more enthusiastically admired: 
Her beauty came on the spectator at once, electric and astonishing. You 
did not study her, nor trace out feature by feature, till you grew warmed 
into. admiration ; one look fixed. Her personal perfection took the more 
sure. hold, because it was not of the ordinary stamp. Her features, but 
not her complexion, were Italian. The characteristic of the latter was a 
fairness so perfect as to be almost dazzling, the more so, because so palpa- 
bly set off by the glossy blackness of her hair. Her face was beautiful 
and full of intelligence, and made almost eloquent by the incessant bril- 
liance of eyes, large, black, and expressive, and in which the playful and 
the passionate by turns predominated ; either expression seemed so natural 
to them, that if seemed for a time incapable of being displaced by another 
as suitable arid as enchanting. Her mouth was so delightfully formed, that 
she took care never to disfigure it, and whatever she sang she never forgot 
this care. Her figure, if a thought more slender, would have been perfect ; 
perhaps it was not less pleasing because it inclined to exceed the propor- 
tions to which a statuary would have confined its swell. The form, when at 
‘rest, did not seem a lively one, but when in action it appeared perfectly 
buoyant, so full of spirit, so redundant with life. The exquisite outline of 
her swelling throat, pencilled when she sang with the blue tinge of its 
full verns, admitted of no parallel—it was rich and full—ineffectual ternis 
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to convey an idea of its beauty. But to be’ thought of justly she must’ be 
wee ‘he remuneration given to this attractive performer, for the part of the 
season in which she performed, was six hundred pounds. Her vivid deli- 
neation of comic.characters made her the best artiste in the opera buffa I 
have known. And much as may be said of her beauty, more, much more, 
may be said of the talent of a performer, who was alike able effectively to 
sustain the characters of Fatima, in Il Turco in Italia, Agia, in the Mosé, 
or Pietro, and Donna Anna, in Giovanni. In the first, her beauty, gaiety, 
and that little touch of the devil so exquisite and essential in a comic 
actress, were almost too bewitching; but admiration was blended with 
astonishment, when the representative of the coquettish Fatima, chan 

her walk, exhibited, with a life and force that spoke to the soul, the 
wretchedness of the bereaved Donna Anna, when in thrilling accents of 
despair, she calls on her dead father, and invokes her lover to avenge ‘his 
fate. : 

‘ It has so happened, that the very walks in which Ronzi was most sin- 
gularly adapted to charm have, by coincidences as peculiar as unfor- 
tunate, never been fully open to her. Camporese, qualified by nature to 
sustain comic as well as serious parts, was too jealous of her station as 
prima donna absoluta to suffer a rival nearer her throne than was unavoid- 
able. .Camporese disappeared, but causes, similar in nature and opera- 
tion, have too often debarred Ronzi from opportunities of displaying her 
talents to the utmost advantage. | 
_ ‘Madame de Begnis came to this country along with her husband, 
leaving behind her a brilliant reputation at the Italian Theatre of Paris, 
where she held the rank of first woman.’-—-pp. 50—d4. 


If we were maliciously inclined, we should say that this was 
the language of an admirer, not of a critic. But how are we to 
reconcile so much ardour of homage with the concluding sentence ? 
‘Madame de Begnis came to this country along with her husband, 
leaving behind her a brilliant reputation at the Italian Theatre, -at 
Paris, &c.’ It were much to be desired that she had not only 
brought so precious a treasure with her to England, but that she 
had also deserved and retained it. To us, she always appeared 
much more attentive to her personal appearance than to her vocal 
fame. She always kept her mouth so closely shut, that it was 
impossible for her voice, which as far as it went was a very sweet 
one, to be done justice to. She latterly made it, by her affecta- 
tion, so mincing and reedy, that it was sometimes even painful to 
hear her. Her hasten was an admirable comic performer, 


though it must be confessed that his manner occasionally bordered 
on buffoonery. 


With the assistance of these singers, of Torri, Begrez,and Am- 
brogetti, the latter particularly an established favourite; and of 
some others, Mr. Ebers commenced his first season auspiciously. 
He had besides, in the opera department, the invaluable aid of 
Mr. Ayrton, as stage-manager: a gentleman of the purest taste, 
and peculiarly adapted, from his experience afd activity, for the 
Sttuation which he filled. 
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Those of our readers who have seen Ambrogetti at the King’s 
Theatre, and remember the astonishing vivacity which he dis- 
played in every character which required it, will, perhaps, be sur- 
prised to hear, that off the stage he was ‘the most wretched of 
men, a prey to the horrors of hypochondria.’ He ‘ left the profes- 
sion while his reputation was still in bloom, though ‘it must be 
admitted that his voice appeared to have suffered considerable de- 
terioration, probably from the effect of our humid climate. It was 
reported, but incorrectly, that he had retired to a monastery. Our 
Liston is another strange example of a melancholy temperament, 
. forming, as it were, the substratum of comic powers, quite unri- 
valled for their effect, and unique in their drollery. 

The Ballet department was filled up with more difficulty than 
the vocal. This was an affair of as much intricacy and ma- 
neeuvre, as the negociation of a commercial treaty. It assumed all 
the air of a diplomatic arrangement. France has long had a 
monopoly in this class of theatrical entertainments. The French 
have certainly a natural genius for dancing, which no ‘ other 
people can pretend ’to claim. During the war, we had no chance 
of seducing their artistes to our stage ; and during the interval 
that elapsed between the peace and Mr. Ebers’ accession to the 
Kin ’s Theatre, no efforts, worth notice, were made to improve 
the Ballet by importations from our lively neighbours. To this 
point our new manager directed his earliest attention. He 
selected, as his ambassador, M. Boisgerard, his ‘second ballet- 
master,’ who was directed to proceed to Paris, armed with various 
letters of introduction, and with full powers! The history of his 
embassy would, if fully detailed, be extremely amusing. We 
regret that it has not been disclosed at avi length, as it would 
bean admirable satire on European diplomacy. 


‘The French Theatres, it is well known, are under the immediate con- 
trol of the Government. The performers for the Italian Opera and Ballet, 
educated at the schools of the Royal Academy of Music, and thence 
selected to fill the parts for which their talents may adapt them, are so 
far the property of Government, as to be unable to form engagements 
elsewhere, without leave of the ministers who preside over the theatrical 
department. Mr. Waters had made repeated efforts to prevail on artistes 
to come over, either with the required congé, if attainable, or by such 
clandestine means as could be carried into effect. His measures, how- 
ever, failed, and his want of success appears to have been one cause of 
the disagreement between his committee and himself. 

‘It was, indeed, a task of no small difficulty to procure the sanction 
of the French authorities to an engagement. The ballet is an object of 
so much consideration, with a people with whom dancing is one of the 
essential supports of the graces of life, that any attempt to withdraw an 
artist of note is watched with extreme jealousy, and many engagements 
concluded between the parties were abandoned, in consequence of the 
refusal of the requisite license. 

‘To facilitate to the utmost the acquisition of French dancers of greater. 
celebrity than had hitherto appeared at the King’s Theatre, it was pro- 
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sed that M. Boisgerard, who held, under the new management, the 
situation of second Ballet-Master, which he had before filled, should pro- 
ceed to Paris. It was rightly supposed, that his practical knowledge, and 


the consideration in which he was held in Paris, would enable him to enter, 


into treaty for performers with some chance of success. This, plan was 
warmly approved of by the noble Lords on the Committee, who assisted 


in its execution, by furnishing M. Boisgerard with introductions, which 


proved of great service, to those personages who might be considered 
most willing and able to forward: the object of his mission. 

‘M. Deshayes, afterwards engaged as first Ballet-Master, was then at 
Paris, and would aid Boisgerard in his undertaking. 

‘So important do all matters connected with their ballet appear to the 
French, that the correspondence incident to these negociations was re- 
quired to be transmitted, through the medium of the English Ambassador, 
at Paris, to the Baron de la Ferté, the intendant of the Royal Theatres. 

‘ Boisgerard, having arrived at Paris, lost no time in commencing his 
labours in conjunction with Deshayes. They directed their endeavours 
towards forming an engagement with Albert, premier danseur, and Made- 
moiselles Bigottini and Noblet, from all of whom, in the first instance, they 
received a refusal to quit Paris. This ordinary method of angling for ad- 
vanced offers did not discourage our agents, who finally agreed with all 
three, conditionally on their congés being obtained from the administra- 
tion of the Academy of Music. This was a task of more difficulty, and 
as to Bigottini, their endeavours were rendered nugatory, at first by hesi- 
tation, and, finally, by the decided refusal of the administration to allow 
her to visit England.’—pp. 63—66. 


The result of the negociations was, that Albert and Noblet were 
permitted to come over for two months only—the former at the 

‘moderate sum of fifty. poundsa night, and the latter. for thirty-five ! 
' These were to be succeeded by Coulon and Fanny Bias, and, 
upon the whole, a capital ballet-school was furnished out. It was 
crowned with brilliant success. Noblet was greatly and. de- 
servedly admired—almost worshipped. Lord Fife, a celebratéd 
connoisseur, presented her with a carriage for her accommodation 
during her residence here. He gave a dinner on Sundays, at the 
Pulteney Hotel, where he then lived, ‘at which Noblet and the 
other principal dancers were regular guests, to testify his regard 
for the talents of this accomplished performer.’ 

The wardrobe of the theatre was replenished—an improvement 
much wanted —the scenery, which had absolutely faded from old 
age, was retouched ; and the dingy red, in which the audience 
part of the house had appeared from time immemorial, was re- 
seer by a light blue ground, and it was opened on the 10th of 

arch, with La Gazza Ladra. The house overflowed. Every 
thing went on with flying colours, On the 20th, the King visited. 
the theatre, and all our new manager’s anticipations of prosperity 
seemed likely to be more than realized. 2 : 

The next opera was that of Agnese, in which Madame Cam- 
porese’s performance of the principal character was universally 
applauded. The story is taken from Mrs. Opie’s “ Father and 
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Daughter.” The part of Hubert was sustained by Ambrogetti,. 
who was said ‘ “th en studied this horrible 8 He in — 
house.’ His performance of it was sometimes too painfully: 
correct. The King again visited the theatre on the 15th of May. 
Ht Don Giovanni, and Le Nozze di Figaro were revived with 
ene success, and such was the reception experienced by Noblet and 
Ibert, and so profitable did they find their pirouettes, that when 
the term of their congé expired, they were very willing to remain 
longer.. The French administration was enraged ; we were almost 
threatened with a renewal of the war; the Baron de la Ferté was 
sent over ‘ to negociate for the restoration of the absentees,’ but as 
the English manager had now the cards in his own hands, a com- 
promise was agreed to, by which it was arranged that ‘the ab-. 
sentees’ should remain until the end of the season, and that ‘ two 
first, and two second dancers should be allowed annually to come 
to London, from the schools of the academy.’ This was a great 
nt gained in the Terpsichoral intercourse of the two countries. 
Upon the conclusion of a season, apparently crowned at all points 
with entire success, our manager was overwhelmed with congratu- 
lations. He only lost, upon the whole, about seven thousand’ 
pounds! The abstract of his accounts for the season, which was a 


remarkably short one, having terminated on the 18th of August, 
Is a Curiosity. ! 








‘1821. 1821. 
Receipts. Payments. 
Boxes . . £20,516 1.0. Engagements for ¥ 
Pit - 9,71412 0 the Opera . £8,636 7, 6 
Gallery . ‘ 1,017 15 0 Ballet ‘ . 10,678 15, 6 
) Orchestra . { 3,261 0. 0 
31,248 8 0 Expenses of Bene- 
Masquerade Con- fits , ‘ 833 3 3 
certs, &c, ; 975 5 1 Directors . s...: 49737 42.20 
Secretary, Treasu- 
32,223 13 1 rer, &c. ‘ 840 8 0 
Servants, &c. . 493 4 7 
Scene Painting, 
Wardrobe, &c. 5,3872'17 9 
Lighting . °° F961 °°R FT 
Rent, Taxes, and 
Insurance ‘ 3,878 13) 6 
Repairs. ° 205 12 8 
Licences’. ‘ 119 3.90 
Upholsterers, Prin- 
_ ters, &c. . 1,218 11 6 
Balance, being the Military (Guard, . 
loss. on the Sea- Police,and other 


son ; F 7,075 5 0 Expenses ' 742 0 1 





—_— 


£39,298 18 1 £39,298 .18 1 


_ *The total number of persons who attended the theatre this season, was 
calculated to be 82,632.’—p. 113. : . 
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- One would think that his first year’s experience would have 
deterred our manager from seeking a renewal of his lease. His 
pecuniary losses were by no means the only désagréments: of his 
situation. | | 


‘ The jealousies, the intrigues, perpetually at work behind the scenes of a 
theatre, cannot be detailed, any more than the fluctuations of the currents 
of air along the streets. ‘They form the atmosphere of the place, = 

* Let a new opera be intended to be brought forward, Signor This, will 
not sing his part, because it is not prominent enough; so, to enrich it, a 
gathering must be made of airs from other operas, no matter whether by 
the same composer or not, nor whether there be any congruity between 
the style of the original piece and the adventitious passages introduced. 
De Begnis, who, from some cause, or no cause, was disliked by the other 

rformers, chose ‘ I] Turco:in Italia,’ for his own and his wife’s debut. 
om obstacle was thrown in the way of its representation; at last, all 
the best parts of ‘ La Cenerentola’ were forced into it, to add importance 
to. the parts of the other performers. Indeed, from the same cause, I never 
had the full advantage of that valuable performer’s services. If the sense of 
an opera is worth any thing, let the effect of this curious process be ima- 
=. Do not let it be supposed that the manager has any power to 

ide in a case like this. Probably the opera is already advertised: for 
performance, in which case, “I will not play this. part,’ must have its 
way. The opera being announced, must go on, and concessions must be 
made, as it cannot be represented without the performer in question. 

‘ Imagine the Director entering: ‘‘ Sir, Mr. A. B. won't go on with the 
rehearsal.” Indeed? why not?” ‘‘ He says you ought to do so and so 
for him, and he refuses to go on till it is done.” While this is in discus- 
sion, behold an ambassador from the. other performers. ‘‘ The singers, 
Sir, say they can’t wait at the Theatre all day ; if the arrangement .with 
Mr. A. B.is not settled, they must go home,” What is the refuge of the 
manager? If he remains steadfast, an appeal to the committee is an 
engine of confusion quite at hand, especially if the complainant happen 
to be a jolie danseuse. 

‘ It is the office of the ballet-master to design the ballets,—to lay out 
in detail the story they involve, and direct the character of dance appro, 
priate to each step of the piece. Here, as in the opera, a performer who 
imagines his part too meagre in opportunities of display, makes no scruple 
of introducing an excrescence in the shape of a pas seul, or whatever Res 
may strike the fancy ; and unless this is consented to, there is an end of 
the performance, Hence it is not very unusual to see a despairing lover 
express his grief in a pirouette, or a beauty, flying from pursuit, effect 
her escape in a minuet, so judiciously are these. gratuitous additions often 
introduced. 

‘ The ballet-master, knowing too well that he cannot guard.against these 
derangements of his productions, consoles himself by making his ballet as 
splendid and decorative as possible, in order to reap some credit from his 
performances. The expense of all this, not being borne by himself, is, of 
course, no object, though he may consult the manager as to the limits, of 
expenditure. If he does this, it is, however, only to go beyond the pre- 
scribed boundaries in every way. A composer is to be engaged to furnish 
the music for the ballet. ‘“ Give him twenty pounds,” says the manager ; 
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and the ballet-master forthwith goes to him, and says, “ Write down 
thirty, and let the music for my ballet be so much the better.” The day 
before the performance the composer presents his demand ; being half as 
much again as the manager prescribed, he demurs; ‘‘ Very well,” says 
the composer, “‘ then my music shall not be played to-morrow night.” But 
no other music can be got in time, and, par conséquence—the conclusion 
is obvious, © 

Thus it is, that from the prima donna to the guardian of the lamps, 
every body has views to answer, and a reputation to support or extend, at 
the expense of the unfortunate individual who is blamed for every failure, 
but not credited for any success. 

‘I was dining one day with Taylor, when the subject of capital 
punishments was started ; during the discussion of which Taylor remained 


ina reverie. A gentleman at table strongly advocated the abolition of 


capital punishments in all cases. 


‘« What would you inflict, then, on a criminal of the worst kind?” 


asked another. 


«eB ;’ said Taylor, starting up, ‘‘ make him manager of the 
Opera House.” ’—pp. 116—120. 


Taylor said something worse, but we cannot quote it. Never- 
theless, such was the fascination which his new pursuit possessed 





for Mr. Ebers, that he resolved to continue in it, although his | 


rent was raised to ten thousand pounds, and he had lost the benefit 
of Mr. Ayrton’s services. 

Paul and Mercandotti were the principal new stars of the ballet 
in 1822 ; in the opera, Caradori appeared, who is still a great fa- 
vourite, and Zuchelli, who left us too soon. The most delightful 
opera of the season was Pietro l’ Eremita, which still supplies our 
drawing rooms with pieces of exquisite music, that never tire on 
repetition. The loss on the season amounted to upwards of five 
thousand pounds. The loss on the succeeding season (1823), was 
still larger, upwards of nine thousand pounds; yet such was the 
ong impression in favour of the state of the property, that Mr. 

bers had several applicants who wished to take it off his hands. 
Among these were Mr. Benelli, who ultimately obtained the 
transfer of Mr. Ebers’ interest in it for the sum of ten thousand 
pounds. This arrangement which, at first, promised to afford 
some compensation to our author for his losses, only led him into 
new embarrassments. Into the history of these it is not our pro- 
vince to enter. Suffice it to observe, that at the termination of 1824, 
the situation of Mr. Ebers was a great deal worse than ever. The 
season had been a disastrous one; notwithstanding that Benelli’s 
experience, as a theatrical agent, had enabled him to engage a 
brilliant list of performers :—Catalani, Pasta, Madame de Begnis, 
and Caradori; however, all failed, from some cause or another, to 
attract full houses, and Benelli decamped. | 

_Mr. Ebers, however, still persevered under circumstances. 0 
difficulty that would have appalled any other man. The season of 
1825 was rendered particularly disadvantageous, the opera having 
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been removed for a while to the little theatre in the Haymarket, 
in consequence of the King’s Theatre having been surveyed and 
reported insecure. The necessary repairs were, however, rapidly 
made, and the Opera was restored to its own stage in April, under 
the direction once more of Mr. Ayrton. But though every exer- 
tion appears to have been made to attract the public, the conclu- 
sion of the season exhibited a loss of more than six thousand 
pounds: The loss of the season 1826, was upwards of seven 
thousand five hundred pounds; that of 1827, was under three 
thousand, although in point of novelty and talent, with the ex- 
ception of Pasta alone, little was done with the view of exalting 
the merits of the performance. That distinguished woman ‘is, 
indeed, a host in herself, and when we remember the dense houses 
which she usually draws, we are surprised on looking at’ the 
accounts to. see the balance so. constantly against the manager. 
Well might Mr. Ebers exclaim, on vandbolliite his narrative of 
misfortune— » : 


‘ Maledetta l’impresa 
De masici teatri! Onor, contento, 
Piacer non somministra; é¢ grande il risico, 
Il guadagno é miseria 
- L’ingerenza e follia, capricci, impegni, 
Precedenze, raggiri, 
Ci sconcertano ognor; guerra ci fanno 
Ingiusti protettori, 
Insolenti protetti, 
Piccosi amanti, abbiamo 
Fra color che paghiamo 
I pid fieri nemici, ognun ci biasima, 
Ci deride, c’insegna, 
Cida consigli. Ad ogni prima recita 
1] cor ci trema: ad ogni fin di mese 
Ci tocca a sospirar— 
: —Qh se n’ esco una volta !’—p. 355. 








Art. VI.—1. Memoires du Duc de Rovigo, Ministre de la Police sous 
Napoleon. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris: Bossange. 1828. 


2. Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo (M. Savary,) written by himself, 
illustrative of the History of the Emperor Napoleon. Vols, 2 and 3, 
London: Colburn. 1828. 


TuE first volume of the Duke of Rovigo’s Memoirs was noticed 
in our number for July. The most interesting portion of its con- 
tents were the defences set up for Napoleon by M. Savary, against 
the accusations which have strongly affected hie character in every 
country in Europe. The-affairs of the Duc D’Enghien, of Cap- 
tain Wright, and of the massacre of the three thousand prisoners, 
are those from which by far the greater proportion of the public in 
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England have taken their general impression of Napoleon’s cha: 
racter. Was the’ spirit of the nation to. be roused, or new aid to 
be sought, against the increasing terror of his crimes? . As a matter 
of course, every ministerial paper became eloquent on one of ‘the 
subjects: above mentioned.. In the:succession of: triumphs which 

receded his fall, they were’ always alluded to, to give the last 
biack dye to the’tyrant’s character; and when his fmal overthrow 
and peace were proclaimed, there was not a transparency so ‘fre- 
quent'or ‘so devoutly gazed at’ by the shouting: multitude, as that 
representing’ some interview of Napoleon with the ghosts of: the 
murdered’ D’Enghien and Captain Wright. There is, therefore, 
not re reer in’ M: Savary’s work, which will be more likely to 
give the translation of it a value in the eyes of the English public, 
than the portion in question. The author is, throughout, a pane- 
gyrist, almost renewing the ancient apotheosis in favour of: his 
master, praising him to extravagance whenever his actions ad- 
mitted of approbation, and, whenever they were doubtful, ‘labour- 
ing, till either by finesse or argument,- he convince, or think he ; 
has convinced, the reader of their propriety. Such is especially 
the case in all those miserable affairs which have so strongly asso- 
ciated some of Napoleon’s actions with the ideas of murder— 
secret, private murder, and cold-blooded barbarity. There is no 
doubt that, in respect of each of the instances most strongly dwelt 
upon, the arguments of M. Savary have all more or less weight, 
and that a degree of doubt must always remain, which will leave 
the question debateable for the unlimited admirers of Napoleon’s 
name and genius. If M. Savary’s book had come out a century 
or two after the period it refers to, it would have-been an excel- 
lent companion to the celebrated apology for the character of our 
own Richard the Third, by Horace Walpole. 

The account of battles, or of the most brilliant campaign, when 
it has been once read in a tolerably faithful recital, has little after- 
interest. It is like the description of a geographer, the principal 
merit it can possess is accuracy. The former part of M. Savary’s 
work, therefore, with the exception of the passage we have men- 
tioned, has little real interest. It is the soldier’s story of battles 
ten times fought; and had the author held no other situation 
than that of a general in Buonaparte’s army, his book would havé 
been equally wanting in interest and usefulness. The conflict seen 
by half a million’of men can never fail of historians, and the de- 
terminations of a council of war apply very faintly to the real his- 
tory of nations. \ But the Duke of, Rovigo, in his civil capacity, 
had an opportunity of making observations on points of the. Im- 
ee government which were hidden to other eyes, and any thing 

ike the fair detail of which must be highly curious, and in:mavy’ 
respectsimportant. Asa great part of the second volume of these 
Memoirs is occupied with the military part of the narrativé, we 
shall pass very rapidly over it, paying our attention principally to 
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the more interesting accounts which the author has given, as 
minister of police. a 05 . Jikan 23 aus 

. The second volume commences with an account of the conduct of 
Napoleon, on the threatening appearance of Austria, .notwithstand- 
ing the previous success of his arms and her ‘professed neutrality. 
Taught as much by the naturally suspicious character of: his) mind, 
as by the experience he had had of such ‘situations, he meoreased 
the number of his forces, disposed them. in .a:‘manner: the most 
likely to make them effective in-case of an irruption, and took such 
measures with regard to Prussia, as might'secure.her co-operation 
in case of necessity. By these vigorous measures; he am rot 
pared for the war being continued; and pushed to-extremity. Soon 
after this, Napoleon hastetied to Poland, and: attacked’ the Rus- 
sian army near Pultusk, and then formed his head /quartersvat 
Warsaw, where he sat down Jan. lst, 1807. . The winter passed 
at’ Warsaw is celebrated by M: Savary as one‘of. almost Parisian 
festivity, and is distinguished by one of Napoleon’s affairs.of the 
heart, which is singularly contrasted with the severe’ attention 
which he at that time paid-to’ business. Not only was ‘the festi- 
vity of the winter quarter thus mixed with toil, but it) met witha 
severer attack on the part of the Russians, who made an attempt 
en‘the French army about the end of January, on which occasion 
our author was appointed to the situation of General:in chief, and 
the command: of the 5th corps, in place’ of. Marshal Lannes: 
While the war was being actively carried on, Talleyrand ‘and the 
other ministers were at Wanew, zealously labouring in the service 
of the Emperor, whose loss of. the battle of Eylau had occasioned 
at Paris the greatest agitation. Successes, however, soon followed, 
which effectually removed these impressions : but we must hasten 
over these details, stopping..for a moment only to allude to the 
praises which M. Savary, has bestowed upon. Napoleon’s: manage~ 
ment of his wounded soldiers. . So excellent was.the system. that 
he introduced into the hospitals, that the author; while, governor 
of: Konigsberg,: states himself to have received: sometimes:seven 
thousand recovered invalids'in'a day} and’ in the'course. of avmonth 
no less than fifty thousand.’ The extract which’ ‘he has: taken 
from the report addressed by the intendant-general to the Em~ 
peror, is well worthy of attention, and affords another proof of the 
abilities of that extraordinary man. : ghers»- , 

The Duke of Rovigo’s account of his master’s return to ‘Paris, 
after the peace of Tilsit, is given with great liveliness. Napoleon 
reached St. Cloud two days before he was expectéd. Every thing, 
says the author, was prosperous; every thing DPFOVIDE, he 
feeling of the public was in harmony, with. the happy. condition of 
the state. More than.a fortnight was, taken. up, withthe receiving 
of congratulatory addreeses, and the.theatres..were, employed: to 
repeat the flatteries which: had been more formally heaped/upon 
the conqueror. This is an amusing part of M. Savary’s:narrative, 
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as he introduces in it a mention of Fouché, the then minister: of 
lice, whose errors he seems to have much pleasure in describing, 

‘During the Emperor’s absence with the family, Fouché had 
shown himself, in two or three instances, negligent of the duties 
of his office. On his master’s return, he dreaded the effects of his 
conduct, and, how wisely we cannot say, thought of saving him- 
self from disgrace by the vulgar expedient of dramatic flattery. 
He. accordingly had an opera got up in a most magnificent style, 
in which Napoleon was compared to Trajan, but the adulation was 
too gross for the good sense of the Emperor to sustain it, and it 
produced no effect but disgust. , 

About this time, M. Savary was sent to mediate a peace with 
Russia. His situation on his arrival was curious enough. The 
most violent hatred of the French every where prevailed ; prayers 
were offered against them in the churches, and Savary himself 
attended service, in which he heard his countrymen denounced as 
the most detestable of enemies. It may easily be supposed that 
the press was not suffered to rest during such a season, and what 
the literary spirit of Russia could not supply in sufficient abun- 
dance, was Arison furnished by that of England. Our author 
speaks very amusingly of these things; and whether it be from 
the’true independence of a philosophic mind, from conscious in- 
tegrity, or from indifference, it is well worth while hearing what 
any man will say under the circumstances in which he was placed. 


The following passage will also give some idea of the author’s 
mental calibre : 


‘ Asa telief from the dullness with which, during my stay at St. Pe- 
tersburgh, I was frequently oppressed, I one day visited 4 bookseller’s 
shop. While I was searching for something which I did not find, I hap- 
pened to cast my eye on several pamphlets, printed in England, against 
the French, and particularly against the Emperor. I purchased the 
whole collection, and returned home with my carriage completely filled. 
I read them all from beginning to end. They presented a tissue of 
falsehoods, the meaning and application of which I often could with dif- 
ficulty guess, though I knew all the individuals alluded to. The task of 

rusing this trash, therefore, did not call for any great exercise of phi- 

hy. 

‘ Yet, from these contemptible productions, public opinion, on the 
subject of the French revolution, had been formed both in England and 
Russia, and our police minister had done nothing to refute falsehoods sO 
extensively circulated. In one of these publications, I found a biographical 
sketch of myself, accompanied by my portrait, physical and moral. 
Neither the one nor the other was a flattering likeness. It was stated 
that J. was the son of a porter to a hotel; that, having committed some 
crime, I enlisted to escape the punishment of the law; and that I had a 
certain shrewdness, which I turned to some account during the disorders 
and sanguinary scenes of the revolution. A certificate of my birth would 


have ‘been a sufficient refutation of these assertions, which, however false 
as they were, obtained general credit. 
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. ©My moral portrait was still worse; and, according to these luminous 
guides of public opinion, no hangman better deserved than I the epithets 
which they lavished on me. ues 

‘ Though in reality I felt annoyed at being exhibited in these colours 
to the eyes of foreigners, whose opinion might possibly in some de 
re-act on that of my own countrymen, I adopted the only course, which 
became me; I searched my conscience, which is always the best judge to 
which an honest man can appeal, and on this occasion it taught me to 
despise the unmerited accusations of which I was the object. It coun- 
selled well, for my heart has retained no resentment; and I never sought 
revenge, though I have had more than one opportunity of taking it. 

‘I resolved then to smile at all these matters, and to take my share in 
the pleasantry which others wished to turn against me. A man who is 
conscious of his own integrity, .2s always an advantage over impostors, 
and I came off successfully in all explanations. I recollect that dining 
one day with the Emperor of Russia, whose dinner-party was never less 
than twelve or fifteen, that the reigning Empress did me the honour to 
address herself to me, saying, ‘‘ General, pray what country are you a 
native of 2” ‘ Madam, I am from Champagne.” ‘‘ But is your family 
French?” ‘ Yes, madam, it also belongs to Champagne, to Sedan, the 
district in which the fine cloth is made.” ‘‘ 1 thought you were a fo- 
reigner: I was told that you were a Swiss,” ‘‘ Madam, I understand 
what your Majesty alludes to. I know that such a story has been pub- 
lished, for I have read it; but I beg of your Majesty not to form your 
Opinion by publications of that description.” The Empress saw that I 
had discovered what was passing in her mind. By mere accident I had 
that very day read every thing relating to myself in the pamphlets of 
which I have spoken. The Empress of Russia probably wanted to ascer- 
tain how far their statements might be depended upon; and she had too 
sound an understanding not to perceive to which side justice was due. 

‘ Various trifling circumstances of this kind contributed to render the 
society of St. Petersburgh less unfavourable to me; and I gradually suc- 
ceeded, though not without difficulty, in getting thrown open to me the 
doors of houses, before which it had seemed, on my first arrival, neces- 
sary that I should open trenches; but as people are every where apt to 
run into extremes, and particularly in Russia, 1 had, in the sequel, as 
much trouble in avoiding the officious attentions of the higher circles, as 
in the first instance I had need of patience, to enable me to endure their 
incivility.’—vol. ii. pp. 106—108. : 


We, after this account, again meet with M. Fouché, who, it is 
said, took upon himself, and without any instruction from Napo- 
leon, the delicate task of sounding Josephine’s mind ‘upon the 
subject of a divorce. Whether or not Fouché had the little 
ground to go upon, which M. Savary seems to think, we cannot 
tell; but, certainly, an affair of the kind could not have been 
managed worse by the most illiterate rustic. Having mentioned 
to the Empress the gratitude which the nation would feel by her 
voluntarily sacrificing her private good to that of the nation, he 


was altogether disconcerted by receiving at once a plain reply, 
that she was ready immediately to assent to the Emperor’s wishes: 
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‘Had the minister of :police been authorized with a commission, 
‘such an answer would have been every thing desirable, but acting 
by his own suggestion, it was altogether the contrary. In the 
course of the day, Napoleon found the Empress in tears, and the 
answer to his query, respecting the cause, being, “‘ Can you ask, 
after what you have made me'say?” the whole affair came out, 
atid the disconcerted minister was called into the presence of his 
master, to hear the severest rebukes for his misapplied sagacity. 
If, however, we take all M. Savary says for granted, the most be- 
nighted sovereign never employed a minister guilty of more open 
knavery and foolery at the same time, than M. Fouché. We are 
not at all disposed to play the part of his advocates; but the 
pettishness, and almost childish passion, with which M. Savary 
—- his! predecessor in office, makes him look almost as ri- 
diculous as his unmeasured adulations ‘of Napoleon. This great 
enmity may: obviously be traced, we think, to the circumstance of 
Fouché’s having ‘put some slight upon the gendarmerie, which 
had been instituted by Savary, and had for eight years been under 
‘his command. , 009 
'M. Savary had much to do in the affairs of the Spanish war, 
‘but every detail of interest has been already too often before the 
public, to leave any thing in his book worth the trouble of glean- 
ing. The same may be said with respect to the interview of Na- 
poleon and the Emperor Alexander at Erfurt; which, however, 
gives occasion to the,author to moralize on the bad faith of rulers, 
and to express his conviction, that if England had sent a repre- 
sentative tothe meeting, Europe would have been spared all the 
miseries which followed. The conversation between Napoleon 
and Prince Metternich, which took place previous to the renewal 
of hostilities on the part of Austria, 1s interesting, for ‘the display 
it affords of the Emperor’s manner with foreign ambassadors. 
Nothing could have been more prompt or more severe than his 
rebuke of the minister. | :° | eee 
'’ Napdle6n’s return, after the cessation of hostilities, is related by 
our author with not less delight than his return from the former 
campaign. He arrived at Fontainebleau, October 29, 1809, and 


was almost instantly surrounded by a most brilliant court. He 


soon after went to Paris; and it is now that we approach the 
most interesting portion both of Napoleon’s history, and of M. 
Savary’s work.. The latter is, throughout, the panegyrist of his 
master, and it was not without curiosity we commenced the pe- 
rusal of the pages which he devotes to the subject of Josephine’s 
divorce. There is little doubt that Napoleon was influenced in 
the measures he took, entirely by his ambition ; that the generality 
of explanations which have beer given of his ‘conduct in this 
affair, have been void of probability; and that he suffered all the 
pain which an unaffected attachment to his first wife could occa- 
sion, when a separation, as a matter of policy, became necessary. 
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M. Savary would make it.appear, according to his. usual method 
of reasoning on Napoleon's actions, that the divorce was thought 
of, and; prosecuted out of a pure patriotism ; that it was an entire 
self-devotion. of the Emperor’s feelings to the public. good ; and 
that. he thought of nothing but the stability of the state. Few 
men, we believe, will be inclined to: go so far.as.M. Savary in these 
opinions, however ready to agree with him in. his belief of the 
good policy on whick the determination of the Emperor was 
founded. Josephine had. two children; one of whom, the Vice- 
roy, had succeeded in’ gaining Napoleon's perfect confidence and 
esteem, and on whom: it seems he had at one period some idéa. of 
conferring the imperial crown. From this, however, he was’ de- 
terred by the dread of causing dissentions in his own family: after 
his death, and by the necessity he saw of confirming his power, 
by.uniting it with that of an older established monarchy. _ The 
iceroy was the first person who spoke to his mother. decidedly 
upon the subject. ‘ According to the custom which prevailed at 
the time of his marriage,’ says the author, ‘ there existed between 
him and the Empress no other bond than a civil act.’ The cere- 
mony of the divorce was a very summary one. A few persons of 
state were called together in ‘the Emperor's apartments; he de+ 
clared aloud that the marriage between: him and Josephine was 
dissolved ; and the latter, with many tears, declaring the same; 
the ceremony was completed by the Arch-Chancellor reading the 
article of the law on the subject, and sanctioning the proceedin 
by his authority. In little better than a m@ntli after this event, 
Napoleon directed his attention to the formation of his alliance 
with Maria Louisa. It was shortly after his marriage with that 
princess that our author was appointed to the situation of minister 
of police, Information was given the Emperor that Fouché had 
been in correspondence with the English court, and that M, Ou- 
vrard had been the negotiator. Our author was ordered to arrest 
the latter immediately, which he succeeded in doing; and is so 
excessively angry: at Fouché’s having shown himself annoyed at 
his zeal, that he ‘says he determined from the instant he should 
suffer for it.- This is another indication of ‘that littleness of mind 
which is so constantly showing itself throughout Savary’s Me- 
moirs, and which is quite sufficient to explain all his servile flat- 
teries of Napoleon, and his blind devotion to his will. The re- 
ward, however, of all this, was his preferment to the office of 
minister of police. Every particular respecting his appointment 
is given with admirable precision. Whom he saw, whom he dined 
with, what he said, thought, and felt on the occasion, and even 
his having silk stockings on, is told with an air of the most ludi- 
crous importance. His appointment, caused considerable. sensa- 
tion.in the. French ¢capital.. It was looked upon as one of thé 
worst omens, that a general officer should be appointed to such a 
Situation ; and if he:was hated in Russia on account of his nation, 
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he was now both hated and dreaded because of his office. . Savary 
suffered the ex-minister to remain in his hotel for three weeks 
after his dismissal, under the expectation of receiving some im- 
portant instructions from him; but he was disappointed, and 
another occasion is thus given him for further observations on his 
predecessor’s character. The instructions which Napoleon gave 
the new minister are distinguished for good sense and ability. 
Although expressing, at first, some disgust at the nature of his 
office, Savary appears very soon to have entered with great spirit 
into all the processes and secret intrigues which it required. The 
whole system of spying and information seems to have developed 
itself in a most extraordinary manner to his mind, and we find 
him in a little time as au fait at the business, as if he had been 
born to it. The following will give a tolerably clear notion of 
what were the duties of a minister of police in the time of the 
Emperor, and what methods the then head of the department em- 
ployed in the exercise of his functions. We could hardly find a 
more curious passage in the whole of these Memoirs. It will be 
remembered, that Fouché had left his successor without giving 
him any information which could serve him in his new functions, 
and that he was, therefore, left entitely to the exercise of his m- 
genuity, to discover the wheels of the machinery under his con- 
trol: . : 


‘In all extensive branches of administration there is to be found a 
register of addresses, in order that the letter-carriers employed ad hoc, 
may know from what point they are to set out, in order to shorten their rounds, 
The register of the ministry of police presented an ample display of that 
nature. It was kept by the office messengers; and, as I felt desirous of 
disguising my plan, I selected a particular night when I could dismiss the 

ple about me; and I gave a long errand to the messenger whose turn 
it was to be on duty, allowing him afterwards to retire to rest, instead of 
waiting upon me. He was no sooner gone than I took away the register, 
as well as the bundle of receipts which the police commissioners carefully 
preserve, in the event of any demand being made respecting the non- 
delivery of letters. 

I shut myself up in my study for the purpose of making a statement of 
those addresses, which, in some cases, pointed out the professions of the 
parties. I passed the night in taking a copy of the register, and in 
selecting from the bundle of receipts all those which bore the same date, 
and that date corresponding with the day on which M. Fouché drew 
up the lists of the guests invited to his official dinners, which took place 
on Wednesdays, and during the winter only: these attracted my curiosity 
much less than the names of those for whose visits to the ministry 
of police I was at a loss to account. When this work was gone through, 
I returned the papers to the place from whence I had taken them. 

‘I had a long legend of names and addresses, some.of them not un- 
known to me, though I should as soon have sought for them in China as 
upon this catalogue. 

‘The description of several names was only given by a capital letter; I 
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readily treasured them up as being the most valuable, and succeeded in 
discovering the parties by the stratagem I shall have to relate, and which 
the embarrassment of my situation rendered the more excusable, as it 
originated in another motive than mere idle curiosity. | 
‘I divided my catalogue of addresses into districts, or twelve portions, 
and desired an agent in each district to furnish me a detailed note‘of*the 
rank of each individual set down, his country, the time he had. been in 
Paris, his means of existence, his occupations, and character ; without 
alleging any motive for my inquiries, they fully answered my object; 
for there is no city in Europe where a person can beso easily found out 
as in Paris, if once known there. It required no conjurer to discover 
the utility of that information, and I felt no apprehension of considering 
some individuals as being well calculated to serve my views, who had been 
the very agents of my predecessor. I summoned them to appear by notes, 
written in the third person, and without fixing any hour for giving them 
audience; merely taking care to send for them on different days. They 
were exact to the appointment, and naturally fell into their old habits of 
coming at night. The door-keeper of my closet, when he announced 
them, handed me the notes I had written to them, and which had been 
their means of admission into my hotel. Previously, however, to receivin 
them, I detained the messenger for a moment,.and asked him if such 
a gentleman or lady often came to see the Duke of Otranto, and at what 
hour they visited him. He was in general well acquainted with every one. 
I thus contrived to discover what kind of reception I ought to give the 
person whose name was announced to me, and who came with the im- 
pression that every thing had been repeated to me by my predecessor, 
as otherwise they could not have been found out. I always pretended 
as if my information was derived from M. Fouché himself; and by the 
promise of perfect secresy, I soon procured the renewal of their intercourse 
with my departiment.’—vol. ii. pp. 250—252. . 


Means equally skilful were employed to discover the other agents 
of Fouché, and the minister soon found that by the plentiful dis- 
tribution of bribes, all the mystery and difficulties of his office 
would vanish. The manner in which he distributed the legion of 
spies, the co-operation of which he had thus obtained, is still more 
illustrative of the character of a government which is once obliged to 
have recource to such means for its defence. 


‘The information, however limited, which I thus acquired, ‘gave me the 
courage to seek the means of extending it. 1 soon discovered that I had 
been frightened ata mere shadow. I had carried’ my inquiries so far, 
that I could hardly trust to my success. After having’ thus‘ furnished 
my oratory with votaries, it became my object to find employment for 
them. The higher society, as well as the society composed of commercial 
people and citizens, is divided into coteries. 1 was not long in making the 
requisite classification, and did it in so effectual a manner, as to be rarel 
mistaken in the names of those who had attended an assembly, a ball, or 
what was then termed a bouillotte, whenever I came to be apprised of 
the existence of one in any private house. It is not to be inferred from 
this, that great importance was attached to all that was: said at such 
parties; it would have been as difficult to collect, on those occasions, any 
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matter really useful to my purpose, as to count the grains of sand on the 
sea shore. The utmost degree of watchfulness was, however, exerted to 
discover if those-meetings were not taken advantage of to spread evil re- 
ports, or unfavourable intelligence, such as. projects of war, or fresh finan- 
cial schemes. The mischievous hawkers of bad news generally took especial 
care to disseminate them in those societies which they knew to be com- 
posed of persons, whose interests were more likely to suffer from the events 
reported to them. When an epportunity presented itself, the official 
leoker-on would listen to the news-bearer, and, by engaging to (in) con- 
versation with him, s¢ldom failed to-discover where he had picked up the 
news with which ‘he took so much pains to alarm the peaceful part of the 
community. This is the manner\in which a list was eventually formed 
of all the reporters of idle stories; and when they exposed themselves to 
punishment by their conduct, they were called to a very severe account 
for all their past indiscreet language. tw 

‘There is to be found in Paris.a certain class of people wko subsist 
upon the credulousness and good nature of others; they have a decided 
interest in being apprised of every thing, whether true or false; they put 
down in’ their account-current, if 1 may use this figurative expression, 
everything they happen to learn, These trifles are the coin in which 
they pay for theit dinner, or their admission to the theatre; they bring 
for their stock some piece of néws which they exchange for another. 
These are ttuly valuable men for a minister of police; he makes sure of 
their aid, in return for helping them out of some scrape in which they 
never fail toinvolve themselves. Their employment is:to give publicity: to 
whatever news it is wished to spread abroad, and to find out the source from 
whence has emanated .any news which it is desirable to ‘suppress. The 
progress of ‘intrigue never slackens, .because there are never-ending 
wants which compel .its promoters to have their minds :incessantly at work. 
An intriguer who is inactive soon finds his way to the hospital; an active 
one, on the contrary, would reap an harvest from an egg-shell. 
© An intriguer is thoroughly informed of the tender connexions of all 
his friends ;, always ready to advise either lover, he sets them by the ears 
in order to bring about a reconciliation between them; he watches every 
feeling of animosity and passion; he invites some to partake in his own 
unbridled pleasures, and watches on those occasions the looseness of theit 
morals, for his vigilance is particularly directed to places of ‘impropet 
resort. If in the night time you desire to find out ‘a man of pleasure; 
he instinctively knows at what rendezvous of gallantry he is to be found, 
the restorateur he may have patronized, the theatre he has frequented. 
If a giddy woman is the object of inquiry, the mere description is enough 
for him to point her out. : 


‘In no town in the world, however small, can a person be found out 
more quickly than in Paris. 

‘In summer time, when the higher society have retired to their country 
residences, there are less facilities for discovering what it is wished to find 
out; but.even then an infallible resource presents itself. Country parties 
possess attractions in very great variety. A little familiarity with good 
company is sufficient to procure, before the close of the season, a correct 
knowledge of all country parties intended to be given, from the end of June 
until the month of November. It is known that such a company is to 
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assemble at a certain residence,) in.such a month ; .it qenneare to another 
residence in the succeeding month, and is replaced. by .other company. 
They, thus travel the round of a province, and those visiters seldom omit, on 
their return, to report all they have seen or heard in their excursions ;_ and 
if it be particularly desired to obtain information of what has occurred at 
every one of those country houses, it generally happens that what is thus 
innocently related, will lead you into the track of what it is of much 
greater importance for you to discover.’.—vol. ii., pp. 254—257. 

' -M. Savary, soon after his appointment, determined upon a re- 
organization of ‘the police. For this purpose, he took upon him- 
self’ the nomination of the inferior officers in the department, and 
the appointment of the commissaries of police in large and small 
towns. ‘He also formed what he terms a police of servants, intro- 
duced a'system of laws, extremely strict, among the hackney- 
coach drivers, and raised a legion of horse and foot gendarmes, to 
be placed under the Prefect of Police. After a few months, the 
system was found to work so well, that the author of it says, not 
a person could arrive by the public coaches, or take his departure, 
without his receiving instant information. Several interesting de- 
tails follow, respecting persons under sentence of banishment and 
state prisoners, which will well reward the reader for the trouble of 
perusal, as they give very striking ideas of the Imperial govern- 
ment, both during and before this period. But the watchfulness 
of the minister was not confined to Paris or the surrounding towns ; 
it extended itself to the bathing places of Bohemia, and Italy even: 
By dint of perseverance, he became acquainted with all the cha- 
racters and secrets of the societies which frequented them. ‘From 
these places he extended his system to the German universities. 
M. Martin was the great assistant of Savary in respect to England. 
It is said that he helped prisoners to escape who were fifty leagues 
inland, and that scarcely an event occurred in this country which 
was unknown to him, however secret its nature. This active 
agent discovered, from his watching place at Boulogne, that an 
intercourse was carried on between persons in that place and in 
England. Another correspondence was also discovered between 
Bordeaux and Lisbon. One of the principal means by which 
Savary secured his information from England was, his giving’ full 
protection to those who carried on the trade in guineas. hen- 
ever any neglect occurred on the part of his commercial friends, hé 
punished them by retarding their letters, while, as a reward for 
diligence, he gave them such early information in return, as enabled 
them to anticipate the rising or falling of the funds. Another 
method he employed, was to obtain the names of all foreigners at 
the principal hotels in London ; and so perfect and unfailing was 
his information, that scarcely a person of distinction could arrive 
from any part of the continent without his becoming acquainted 
with the circumstance. So true is what he says, that he was 
tolerably well acquainted with his chess-board, both in the pro- 
vinces and beyond the frontier. 
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In relating the events of the year 1812, our author has another 
opportunity for exercising his skill, in describing the festivities and 
rejoicings of the French people in honour of Napoleon. In April, 
the young king of Rome was christened, on which occasion the 
fountains, we are told, flowed with wine; and M. Savary takes 
the opportunity of observing that Maria Louisa, both now, and at 
all times, looked so graceful that he had no occasion to pay the 
populace to secure her their applause. Almost immediately after 
this, Napoleon took his departure for the campaign of 1812, before 
which Savary received instructions which, by a strange obtuseness 
of vision, he seems to think neutralized all the tyranny of his 
master. He was still to employ all his former methods of aiding 
the Imperial government, but he was not to imprison when there 
was no occasion. He was always to see justice done, but justice 
herself was to receive her rule of decision from the Emperor, 
Passing over the memorable events of the campaign which was 
then commencing, we come toa transaction which gave M. Savary 
some foretaste of the troubles which were impending. It is re- 
markable that, on the very day the French army evacuated Mos- 
cow, a report was spread that Napoleon was killed. In conse- 

uence of this a disaffected party took upon themselves to break 
5 eas the door of the Minister of Police, arrest him in his bed- 
chamber, and carry him off to the prison of La Force. The affair, 
however, soon ended by the counter-arrest of the offending parties, 
and the execution of fourteen of the ringleaders. It is remarked 
by M. Savary, that the news of the Emperor’s death produced but 
very little apparent sensation, and that not a thought seemed di- 
rected towards his son.. Napoleon found public opinion, on his 
return to the capital, in a very different state from that in which it 
had been on former similar occasions. Every one wore an air of 
despondency, and even his ministers partook of the general gloom 
and dissatisfaction. . Savary himself was closely examined by his 
master respecting the affair of his arrest, and the conference ended 
by the disbanding of the paid horse and foot guards of Paris. 
Soon after this the author confesses means were resorted to by the 
Emperor, which could not be justified according to the usual rules 
of right government, but adds, that he must not be judged by the 
two last. years of his reign. A council was called to consider 
the alternative of peace or the continuation of the war. The 
Arch-Chancellor, Cambacérés, declared for the former. Talley- 
rand would not speak out, but recommended a negotiation. The 
Duke de Feltre strongly urged the necessity of war, and so agree- 
able did the advise appear to the Emperor, that the measure was 
carried almost unanimously. While describing the events of the 
campaign, our author takes occasion to make a few observations 
on Madame de Stael, no great friend of his, and whose enmity 
towards him seems to have considerably affected him. He attri- 
butes all her abuse of him, in her works, to a want of knowledge 
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of his real character and actions, and to some offence he had given 
to her vanity. But she had recourse to imagination, he says, while 
memory would furnish him with plentiful means of retaliation. 
She expressed a wish, it is said, to go to America, and from 
thence to England ; but she did not, and then complained of a 

rsecution which she need not have suffered. She treated the 

mperor badly ; but, adds the author, ‘she could never hurt him.’ 
- Savary was not at all blind to the real state of things in France, 
during Na oleon’s absence; and when the latter sent for the Em- 
press to Mentz, his Minister of Police earnestly sought permission 
to accompany her, that he might lay before him a faithful account 
of what was pene. in the ‘capital. His great object in doing 
this, was to persuade the instant adoption of measures likely to 
secure a speedy peace. The answer to the request was in the ne- 
gative, and M. re lost the Haan of doing what would 

robably have been the greatest service which the Emperor could 
have received from one of his ministers. After Napoleon’s return, 
he gave the same advice ; and there is a real earnestness, and ap- 
proach to dignity, in the manner in which this part of the Memoirs 
is written, which impresses the reader with a higher opinion of the 
author than any other portion of his work. He advised Napoleon 
instantly to employ the. experience and: abilities of Talleyrand to 
meet the diplomatists of the other courts, saying that he would 
then have ‘the same logic, the same morals, the same religion, 
wherewith to oppose them.’ But the whole of this conversation is 
so curious that we cannot resist the temptation of transcribing the 
conclusion in which we, for the first time, learn that it was pro- 
posed to bribe the Duke of Wellington, by a prospect of the En- 
glish throne. | 


‘ The conversation, however, continued. M. de Talleyrand, who knew 
the object which had been aimed at by all the preceding coalitions, was 
not deceived respecting the views of the present. He related to me what 
he said to the Emperor : “* Here is your work destroyed. Your allies, 
successively abandoning you, have left you no other alternative but that 
of treating without loss of time, treating at their expence, and at all hazards. 
A bad peace cannot be so fatal to us as the continuance of a war which, 
must be unsuccessful. Time and means to recal fortune to your side are. 
wanting, and your enemies will not allow you a moment to breathe. 

‘ « There are, however, among them different interests, which we should 
endeavour to bring in conflict. Private ambitions present means, of which 
we might avail ourselves to prepare a diversion.” 

‘The Emperor asked him to explain himself, and M. de Talleyrand con- 
tinued: ‘‘ There is in England a family which has acquired a distinction 


favourable to the encouragement of every kind of ambition. It is natural — 


to suppose that it possesses ambition, or at least, that by showing a dispo- 
sition to second its ambition, we may excite in it the desire of elevation ; 
and also, that there are in England a sufficient number of adventurous 
men to run the chances of its fortune. At all events, such a i 

could do us no harm. On the contrary, if it were listened #0,' it might 
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por ote changes*whichwould soon ‘place us! in a staté-in which we 
would have little:to repair: Another consideration is, that your allies 
having failed you, you can now do nothing solid, except with new men; 
connected: from. the beginning with your system.” | 

_ ©The Emperor listened to M, de,Talleyrand, but. desired him to speak 
out more plainly, remarking that he was always the same; and that there 
was no knowing what he would be at. Thus pressed, Talleyrand men- 
tioned. the. Wellesley family, and said, ‘look at Wellington, who may be 
supposed to have something in view. If he submit to live on his reputation, 
he will soon be forgotten. He has several examples before his eyes; and 
a talent such as his will not be stopped so long as there is something to be 
desired.” ’—vol. iii. pp. 152, 153. 


Buonaparte prepared: himself, as well as he was able, for the aps 
proaching storm; and the Minister of | Police observes: that: his 
former advices now ‘appeared in their true light. . He, in fact; it 
would seem, :was the only one who remained still equally devoted ; 
and when the Prince of the Asturias, whom it would not, at that 
time, have been:convenient'to suffer: much: m public, had an earnest 
desire*to ride on horseback,.M. Savary proved his: professional 
ingenuity by contriving to have every one of the prince’s saddle- 
horses lamed. The time was a busy one.  Intrigues, diplomatic 

iracies, assemblies, and councils followed one another in 
quick succession. The results which followed are too well known 
to need any detail. It is the repeated observation of the author, 
that had Napoleon but had two‘months longer to complete his 
measures, his empire might: have ‘been »preserved.. “While he was 
absent on the frontiers he was in continual correspondence with the 
Empress, whose character is on this, as well as.on all occasions, most 
highly lauded by the author. Her firmness, diligence,.and devoted 
attachment to Napoleon, are all declared to have been in the highest 
degree conspicuous, and to have. deserved the admiration of all 
who beheld them... The catastrophe of the drama soon after fol- 
lowed, and the Minister of Police was without a master, and France 
without an Emperor. " canta ’ | 
- The Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo are ar interesting piece of 
cotemporary history. Their author is a man° who ‘had abundant 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with the minutest ‘features of 
the Imperial government, and he possessed that kind of ‘shrewdness 
which well fitted him both for ‘an observer, and the situation to 
which he was appointed. In all other respects, however, he seetis 
to have been a man of very moderate talents, easily deceived in 
matters of principle, and presenting a strange composition of feel- 
ing and self-interestedness in most of his actions. His book is a 
good representative of the character of its author. It is shrewd, 
garrulous, vituperative, and complimentary by turns: . It is full: of 
anecdotes and ‘observations, which are. highly entertaining, to the 
reader, but-which give a poor opinion of the wisdom- of him: who 
employs himself in telling them. He was altogether the very'man 
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that was likely to prove useful, andto be attached, to: Napoleon. 
He had sufficient talent of a particular kind to merit employments 
sufficient warmth’ of nature'to become faithful in extremities; and 
an-equal quantity of vanity to make-him love glory ‘in his*master, 
and be delighted with every circumstance that‘ made’ him seem a 
sharer in it. , 
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Art. VII.—Parriana ;. or Notices of the Rev. Samuel Parr, LL.D, 
Collected from various sources, printed and manuscript, and in part 
written by E. H. Barker, Esq., of Thetford, Norfolk.  Vol..1. 8vo, 
pp. 695. London: Colburn. 1828. 


WE have to return our best thanksto Mr. Barker for this amusii 
octavo. It presents the richest display: the:public have had fora 
long while, of the: coxcombry and. :pomposity! of: the small:fzy of 
literature, and, although not certainly written by the brightest 
wits of the age, contains numerous. ‘passages, the: comic ‘effect’ of 
which it is quite impossible to resist... We request, therefore, that 
our readers will not: be terrified: by the title of the volume—as: we 
ourselves: very nearly were when we found we had again‘ 
into contact with the everlasting;Doctor, of whom the trumpet of 
gossip has brayed so long and so’ vociferously, and inflicted onus 
already so many. blasts) of «unparalleled emptiness::: The subject, 
we can assure them, has:assumed,;.in-Mr. Barker’s hands; a fresh 
ness of interest that is altogether surprising—and to be aceounted 
for only by the magic: power of genius, .and: the original and’ sui 
generis style in which itiis sure to ‘treat.even the: most hackneyed 
topics to which it deigns to direct its attention: ¥ 

 Itis not, in fact, Dr. Parr alone that: we have here: The repre~ 
sentation Mr. Barker has given of him is rather'.a dramatic th 

a historical one—the great scholar: being . introduced to us in the 
midst of a crowd-of attendant laminaries,, not.a few of whom are, 
fortunately, as entertaining personages as one could well desire: to 
meet with. It is:these subordinate characters, indeed, we'confess; 
that:are our greatest favorites throughout the piece. | The humours 
of the Doctor himself are, to our taste, rather solemn and ela~ 
borate—and, besides, have now been:described so: often, that they 
have lost whatever attractiveness ‘they at any time possessed’;° bat 
those of the other: dramatis: persone to whom we allude, besides 
being now presented:to:us for the first: time, have in general:the 
merit of being: perfectly natural, and are often’ as superlatively 
ridiculous as those.of: Shakspeare’s fools themselves.’ ‘Thé book in 
this way, which would have been a dull enough one:had it been 
occupied: solely with) Dr. Parr, has been actually rendered: very: 
exhilarating reading upon the whole, simply by the accommidat- 
ing kindness. of the other. very. good-natured gentlemen who have 
consented to exhibit themselves for our gratification in its pages. 
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They, and the Doctor together, make a very passable farce of it 
indeed. 

_ The scheme or plot, of the production, is a sufficiently simple 
one. Dr. Parr, while alive, seems to have possessed a peculiar 
attraction for the ninnies of the literary world—who, accordingly, - 
found their way to him from all quarters as naturally as so man 
crows to their carrion. ‘These worthy persons were in the habit of 
repaying the Doctor for his ‘solid pudding,’ by abundance of 
‘empty praise’; and he appears to have swallowed the one com- 
modity at least as greedily as they could possibly have done the 
other. Nay, so highly delighted was he with their boisterous 
paeans that, not satisfied with dispensing to them in return his 
good cheer and Greek quotations, he was actually wont almost to 
echo their own adulation, and if they insinuated to him, by 
many a stare and gape of admiration, that he was something more 
than man, to thunder out to them in reply that, for mere men, 
they might rest assured they themselves were among the most 
extraordinary productions of the age. Now the work before us, 
in so far as it wean any relation to its title page, (for a great deal 
of it is merely ‘about things in general,’) consists of a series of 

ospels by these faithful disciples, touching themselves and their 
defunct eity, in which all the particulars of the intercourse be- 
tween the parties are chronicled with the most unreserving simpli- 
city, and the mysteries of the Hatton idolatry laid open to the 
gaze of the profane, with the most unaccountable disregard that 
can be of all the feelings and rules of conduct in reference to such 
matters that have been sanctioned by the practice of preceding 
ages. Each individual narrator gives us his own part of the per- 
formance, and is sure, at all events, to tell us enough about him- 
self, whatever else may form the burthen of his memorabilia. 
Indeed, this habit of frank communication respecting themselves 
and their own concerns, is one of the most remarkable points of 
character about Mr. Barker and his associates—nor will those of 
our readers who have ever looked into any of the publications of 
the great Doctor, at whose feet they used to worship, be much at 
a loss to account for the origin of the propensity. Dr. Parr never 
thought he could entertain his readers better than by treating 
them to some oracular expression of his own feeling or opinions, 
or some anecdote, no matter how insignificant, about his private 
history or habits ; and he seems to have bequeathed his egotism to 
his surviving followers who figure in the present volume, each of 
whom evidently imagines himself to be an object of the very first 
magnitude in the eye of the public, and is accordingly as pom- 
pously loquacious in the enumeration of his various personalities, 
as if he were describing to us the eighth wonder of the world. 

Let us listen, in the first place, to the style in which Mr. Barker 
himself descants upon his own intellectual character, in the pre- 
face to the volume. If he had been one of a superior order of 
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beings come down to announce to us a new revelation, he could 
“ag i addressed us on the subject of his qualifications for the 
high task he had undertaken, with more particularity or solemnity. 
By him, with a seductive shew of modesty he sets out —— 
ing us—‘ such is the imperfection of his nature, or the failure of 
his endeavours—we must be content to be shewn the mere broken 
arches and columns’ of Dr. Parr’s great mind—his publication, 
forsooth, ‘with reference to the grandeur and the importance of 
the subject, standing a fair. chance of disappointing our expecta- 
tions, and of inj ar the little literary reputation which he posses- 
ses inour eyes.” Nevertheless, he does hold himself to be not 
without some requisites for the right execution of his undertaking, 
in those qualities of mind which he has made at the business of 
his life to cherish and cultivate.. ‘He.so accustoms himself to 
look at human nature,’—‘ is too sincere a lover of candour and of 
truth,’ &c. &c.—in short, is exactly the person to do all manner 
of justice to any subject he may choose to take in hand. ‘The 
reader,’ he then proceeds, ‘ will also remark, that the author ma~- 
nifests no particular zeal for one branch of literature more than 
another ; and he has never been disposed so to narrow his mind, 
as to condemn what he does not. understand (damnant quod non 
intelligunt.) All literature, and all science, however imperfectly 
he may be acquainted. with either, (and the imperfection may be 
supplied in time) are equally dear to him, from men of eve 
tongue and every clime, of every church and every sect. Wit 
him, truth has no gradations—he finds no pleasures, which this 
world can afford, superior to the acquisition and the. communica- 
tion of knowledge—and ‘in disposition, though not in means, he is 
a determined promoter of talent. and learning.’ All which, we 
dare say, may be very true—as well as the additional piece of infor- 
mation that the author ‘ fears he will still continue to be employed 
for several weeks on The Index to the Greek Thesaurus of Hen 
Stephens,—but who is Mr. Barker, that the world should be thus 
magniloquently advised in regard to. his character and doings? 
The picture he has drawn of himself is, doubtless, an imposing 
enough one, particularly when we add to it the finishing feature of 
his enthusiasm,’ with its ‘vitality, activity, energy, and bright- 
ness ;’ but when did the public ever express a wish.to be favoured 
with any such delineation? Mr. Barker lived, to be sure, for some 
years in habits of intimacy with Dr. Parr—but really this circum- 
stance alone is-hardly enough to entitle him to set up as one of 
the lions of the day. He and his brother paw-lickers (we do not 
use the term offensively) were only, he should remember, at best, 
the Eee in the lion’s cage—nor, even if their lion had been a 
much more extraordinary animal than he was, would it have been 
possible for him to have reflected upon them any very large share 
of his own greatness. | | 


But we leave Mr, Barker, or the author, if he will have it so, , 
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though really it is the first time we ever heard of. 4 man calling’ 
himself the author of a book, on thescore merely of having written 
the preface to it—and proceed to introduce to our readers one or 
two of the more remarkable characters among the other contri- 
butors to the volume. The first to whom we shall direct our 
attention, is the Rev. John Stewart, Curate of Sporle cum Pal- 
grave, in the county of Norfolk, whose name, it mortifies us to. 
acknowledge, we have for the first time become acquainted with 
by finding it in the work before us. This Reverend gentleman, it 
appears, is actually one of the most distinguished of our living 
aah A long list of his works is given by Mr: Barker, which: 
egins with “ The Pleasures of Love,’’ published im 1806, and ends 
with “ Bible Gems,” ‘which were scattered, we fear, before a ve 
ungrateful world, in 1827. By the bye, the remarkable contrast 
between these two tities seems to evidence a decided improvement 
in the moral character of Mr. Stewart’s Muse, during their twenty 
years’ connection, whatever progress she may have made in other 
respects. It was a poem called ‘‘ The Resurrection,” in five books, 
which first made our author known to Dr. Parr. The Doctor, 
after designating it as an elegant production, had quoted from it 
a dozen execrably stupid lines in allusion to Mr. Fox, in his 
‘* Characters by Philopatris Varvicensis,” and Mr. Stewart imme- 
diately took advantage of the circumstance, to write his discern- 
ing eulogist a letter of acknowledgment for his kind notice, which, 
in due course, produced for him an invitation to Hatton. Never, 
certainly, were two men made for each other as were the Doctor 
and the bard. Their mutual suitableness shewed itself almost in 
the first moment of their first interview. Scarcely had they ex- 
changed a few. words together when, as Mr. Stewart expresses it, 
they were old friends. Whether they owed this instantaneous. 
establishment in each other’s affections to some happy barter of 
compliments the first time they opened their mouths in each 
other’s hearing, or simply to an intuitive sagacity which did not 
need even a tone to direct it, we are not informed. But commence 


in what manner it might, their intercourse seems very soon to have 


become a continued discharge of adulation on both sides, such as 
human vanity has certainly not often broken out into. As a 
single specimen of the style in which this sort of thing was carried 
on between the two, we quote the following portentous scene, as: 
detailed by our Reverend Poet — 


‘Doctor Parr retained a love for poetry to the last. His taste was: 


exquisite, his judgment infallible. How delightful was this bewitching 


relaxation to a mind, that was so much wont to expatiate among the. 
researches of philosophy—to be immersed in the depths of metaphysics!, 


It was when on my last visit to him, that he ordered a port-folio to be 
brought forth, from which he took a MS. poem of considerable extent, 


and paid me the compliment to solicit my opinion of it, significantly’ 
assuring me, that few indeed had ever seen it. I read it aloud. - It 


betrayed the towering independence of Parr, in the nervous eloquence of 
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Dryden. It revealed ‘its author, I characterised it in the language 
trath. He was very reserved aboutit. = —. tiie TASTE OE 
‘ In alate: periodical work, containing details of Dr. Parr, his. opinion 
of the living poets is given. . The account is, perfectly correct.as far, as 
it goes. It contains the truth, but not the whole truth, , I shall briefly. 

state his conversation with me on the. subject. ) : 

‘One morning he sent for me to attend him in his library. I found 
him seated at one side of the fire, Mrs. Parr leaning against the mantie 
on the opposite, and a chair placed for me between them. ‘‘ Mrs. Parr,” 
(he began,) ‘‘ you have seen Moore in this spot, some time ago; you now — 
_ see Mr. Stewart. The race of true poets is now nearly extinct. There is — 
you,” (turning to me;) “and Moore, and Byron, and Crabbe, and Camp- 
bell—I hardly know of another. You, Stewart, are aman of genius, of 
real genius, and of science, too, as well as genius. [ tell you so.’ It is 
here, it is here,” (shaking his head, and sagaciously touching his forehead: 
with his finger,) ‘I tell you, again, it is here!.As to Walter Scott, -his » 
jingle will not out-live the next century ;.it is namby pamby. -I do not 
enumerate him with poets!”’—vol. i., pp. 86, 87. 7 Gi 

It is impossible not to admire the serene and unfaltering con- 
sciousness of genius with which all this is narrated, and which, 
very properly, prevents the reporter from either introducing or 
dismissing it with any of those apologies for its insertion which 
would certainly have suggested themselves, on such an occasion, . 
toa person less entitled to think loftily of his own powers. It 
does, to be sure, jar a little with the popular prejudices of the day, 
to find the author of the ‘‘ Pleasures of Love,” announced as one 
of the only four or five ‘ true poets,’ in existence, and his. unknown . 
verses characterised as full of genius and destined for immortality, . 
by a critic who tells us in the same breath that Sir Walter Scott. 
isno poet at all, and that the “ Lady of the Lake” and ‘‘ Mar- 
mion” are mere jingle and namby-pamby ;—but these antiquated ' 
scruples will not, of course, annoy our posterity in the next cen-. 
tury, when, the very name of his unworthy rival being forgotten, 
Mr. Stewart shall divide the veneration of his country with our 
Miltons and our. Shakspeares, if indeed -he and his. co ’ 
Moore, Byron, Crabbe; and Campbell, do not extinguish altogether 
the fame of these older and ruder bards... We request the reader 
also to remark the laudable sense of what he owés to himself, 
which determines our tuneful clerk to lay before the public ‘the 
whole truth’ of Dr. Parr’s ‘ opinion of the living poets.’ Some 
previous reporter, it would appear, had in his ignoftance under- 
Stood the expressions of the learned Doctor, respecting the bard 
of Love, and the Resurrection, as if they had been merely uttered : 
In jest or banter, and had' accordingly omitted them altogether in: 
his detail. But Mr. Stewart repeats them to’ us with the most 
commendable gravity and minuteness, as conveying the sincere 
and deliberately formed sentiments of the person by whom they 
were spoken, and: that person one whose taste for poetry, we are 
at the same time assured, was ‘ exquisite,’ and his judgmentin 
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regard to it ‘infallible.’ Of a truth, if the world continue any 
longer to treat Mr. Stewart’s pretensions with neglect, he may at 
least console himself with the reflection, that he does not owe his 


’ 


obscurity to any faint-heartedness he has shewn in sounding the . 


trumpet of his own praises. 

We take the liberty of passing over, without comment, the paper 
from the Spectator, on Dreams, and the ten or twelve pages on 
the same subject from Mr. Green’s ‘ Diary of a Lover of Litera- 
ture,’ as well as the Extracts from the ‘ Birmingham Chronicle,’ 
the ‘ Monthly Repository of Theology,’ the ‘Sunday Times,’ the 
‘ Lady’s Magazine,’ the ‘Catalogue of Five Hundred celebrated 
Authors,’ and a great variety of similar important records and 
works of authority, which occupy considerably above a hundred 
pages in this part of Mr. Barker’s book—and only stop for a mo- 
ment at his 17th article, entitled ‘ Recollections of Dr. Parr, bya 
Pupil,’ to remark that the writer, notwithstanding his zeal as to 
some points of theological belief, about which he sermonizes at 
rather too much length, is upon the whole a person of talent and 
good sense; and although not altogether uninfected by that spirit 
of absurd exaggeration, in reference to the merits of the Reverend 
Doctor, which pervades the communications of most of his asso- 
ciates, does not offend us by any thing like the same imbecile ido- 
latry to which they are so incessantly in the habit of descending. 
He details, too, the few anecdotes he has to communicate, in an 
easy, gentlemanly, and spirited style, and occasionally with a good 


deal of point and humour. The next of our author’s anonymous con- . 


tributors, however, is a person of a very different sort—and with 
regard to his reminiscences we must speak a little more at length. 


his Reverend gentleman, whatever he may be called, is one of. 


the most poetical story-tellers we have ever chanced to encounter 
in prose or verse. As Doctor Johnson said of poor Goldsmith, 
nihil tetigit quod non ornavit. What the phrenologists would 
call, we suppose, the bump of hyperbolism, must in him have truly 
a gigantic development. Like Hudibras himself, 
, “‘ he cannot ope 

His mouth, but out there flies a trope.” 
Every person he has occasion to mention is, in his phraseology, 
a non-pareil. His rector, for example, was ‘the most fascinating 
preacher that ever entered a pulpit.’ Then nothing can be more 
authoritative or prononcé than the style in which he discusses, also 
like that celebrated authority, all sorts of subjects that present 
themselves. Thus, he does not profess to be conversant with the 
writings of Warburton, but he does ‘ not think that he will long 
continue to be much read; he has had his day—his Letters are 
poor, meagre stuff.’ But the subject upon which he ‘heaps his 
superlatives most lavishly, is the towering genius of Dr. Parr. In 
one of the Doctor’s printed works, he assures us, ‘ are to be 


found, and that not here and there, thinly scattered, but blazing 
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excellences, such a rich display of splendid eloquence, ‘and such 
profound reasoning on political subjects, as have no equal’ from 
any other pen.’ In another place he becomes so enthusiastic in 
his declamation, that he absolutely forgets to finish the sentence 
he had begun, telling us that, in a particular sermon ‘ he (Dr. 
Parr) described in the finest style of eloquence that ever flowed 
from mortal pen;’ but what might be the subject of the routs J 
tion the deponent sayeth not. But we must give at full length, 
for the edification of our readers, the comparison drawn by this 
consummate critic between the style of Johnson and that of Parr: 


‘I have studied,’ says he, ‘ with some degree of attention, the genius 
and gradual history of the English language, and do not hesitate to say, 
that by Johnson and Parr it has been brought to its present high state 
of perfection. Johnson at times astounds by his awful solemnity; Parr 
captivates, delights, enraptures his reader, by sudden bursts of heavenly 
splendour, never before beheld by mortal eye. In the style of Parr there 
is a greater variety and originality; he has twisted our language inio an 
endless variety of fascinating allusions ; he has made it express more 
than ever Johnson did. General utility predominates in the Johnsonian 
scale; he balances his sentences with the nicest accuracy. So also does 
our Grecian sage; but he often makes one scale hick the beam by his 
sudden coruscations of wit, his matchless union of Athenian elegance 
with English manliness, of Spartan simplicity, with English policy and 
English liberty’ !!!—vol. i. pp. 372, 373. | 

Our friend, Mr. Stewart himself, could have written nothin 
better than this, which indeed as a display of self-conceited, 
pompous, and precipitate ignorance, it would not, we verily be- 
lieve, be easy to parallel in any language. After such an effusion 
we fear any other extract must seem.tame and common-place ; 
but the compositions of this anonymous scribbler are singularly 
rich in the absurd, and we shall venture therefore to submit one 
specimen more. We may give for this purpose his rhetorical de- 


Ter 5 
scription of the Doctor’s personal appearance : 


‘In speaking of the prints of him, that had been published, he ob- 
served, ‘ All the artists, to whom I have sat, fail in one feature—none of 
them give me my peculiar ferocity.” O that an artist had taken him, 
when he had assumed the ferocious in S. P.’s pulpit! M.G. and W. D., 
two young bankers, were quizzing him, as he mounted the pulpit—his 
figure, his wig, the fulness of his dress, &c.; they still kept playing the 
fool, after they were discovered. The Doctor set them like a pointer; 
but still they were undismayed. At length the singing is ended,—there 
is silence,—no preacher’s voice is heard,—all eyes are directed to the 
pulpit,—there stands the Doctor; he turned direct to the offenders, fero- 
clous as a lion ready to dart at his prey. The poor puppies are soon 
abashed, chop-fallen, and have no courage to lift up their heads during 
the remainder of the service. Here was his ferocity in all its wildest 
grandeur. An artist could not express it, while it was dormant. To ex- 
press it properly, he must have seen it, as when excited into full action in 
S. P.’s pulpit. | 

‘To me he never appeared more striking than when some emotion in- 
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duced him to throw up his eye-brows, and exhibit his eyes. Thus have 
I seen him sometimes fascinate with a bewitching smile—sometimes yon . 

in amaze, while he laughed outright—his whole frame then shook 
in convulsive motion—he did not, as somebody observed of Johnson, 
‘‘ laugh like a rhinoceros;” no, it was all good-humour without any sar- 


‘castic sneer. Sometimes when thus with brows elevated, he appeared 


‘absorbed in some secret admiration—the sentiment, which he then in- 
spired, was awe—it forbade a word, or a breath—but the flash of his 
anger was inexpressibly terrific.’— vol. i. pp. 354, 355. 


_ But would any of our readers like to peruse a composition 
which, for the matchless ability which it evinces, would do ho- 
nour, as we are here assured, to the pen of the Devil himself? 
Our anonymous letter-writer had frequently alluded in his pre- 
vious epistles to a certain testimonial to his character and talents, 
which had been drawn up by Dr. Parr, but which at the same 
time he seemed to consider as a document almost too precious and 
too sacred for general perusal. At last, however, he is prevailed 
upon to trust Mr. Barker with a copy of the invaluable lines, the 
communication being prefaced after the following fashion :—‘ Im- 
primis,’ says he, ‘ the Testimonial from the great Doctor in my 
favour, As a composition it possesses such superlative excellence, 
and so great is my own interest in the preservation of so highl 
flattering a paper, that-I cannot prevail upon myself to trust a 
document, to me of infinite value, to the precarious mode of con- 
veyance by coach, or through the medium of friends. I therefore, 
to satisfy my own fears, and to ensure its security, shall in this 
‘sheet send you an exact and literal copy.’ Our readers are b 
this time, we dare say, burning with impatience to behold this 
prodigy of a certificate, and we shall not longer torture their 
natural anxiety. Here is the inimitable effusion : 


* Gentlemen,—Though I have not the honour to be personally ac- 
quainted with you, yet I trust that you will excuse the liberty I take in 
bearing my sincere and decided testimony to the character of Mr. . 
who is now a candidate for the vacant Chapel of H. I am happy and 
proud to call him my friend; for I have heard his public instructions,—I 
have been pleased by his private conversation; therefore I know the pu- 
rity of his principles upon subjects the most interesting to the honour of 
the Established Church, and to the influence of religion upon the under- 
standings and the hearts of those, by whom it is reverentially considered 
as the rule of their actions, and the foundation of their hopes. 

‘ With unfeigned and serious approbation I have long observed his 
diligence and zeal in the discharge of his clerical duties. They have im- 
pressed me more strongly, because they were unaccompanied with selfish 
views, or ostentatious display; because they were uniformly directed to 
the improvement both of the rich and of the poor; and, above all, be- 
cause they were enforced by the authority of virtuous example. 

‘ Few clergymen have more deservedly and more extensively obtained 
the esteem of their hearers, and the confidence of their friends; and sure 
J am, that if Mr., —— should be thought worthy of your support, .his 
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good sense, his good manners, the uprightness of “his intentions, and the 
activity of his exertions, will amply justify your choice, as well as my 
own recommendation. 
‘I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, with great ° 
‘ Your most obedient humble Servant, 

‘Samvuex Parr.’ 
«To the Trustees of the Chapel of H. S.’—vol. i. p. 370. 
- We cannot for the life of us, we confess, see any thing. extra- 
ordinary in these plain sentences. But ‘There, sir,’ exclaims the 
delighted possessor of the treasure, ‘ though it be only a transcript, 
its internal evidence testifies its authenticity. For the author 
must be aut Parr aut Diabolus!’ 

Seeing the sort of character we have here to deal with, we 
must take his anecdotes of course, cum grano salis. With regard 
to his principal one, indeed—that, we mean, about the well known 
ease of Oliver—which he calls ‘ a glorious historical anecdote,’ 
and professes to give as he heard it from the lips of Dr. Parr him- 
self, we have abundance of evidence to prove that his version is 
very nearly a fiction from beginning to end. It is quite impos- 
sible, in fact, that Dr. Parr could have told him the story which 
he pretends to have heard from him, and which he repeats in so 
yery fluent a style. For any thing that we know, his imagination 
may have played him the same trick in other cases which it has 
done in this; but the character described in the following para- 
graph is at the same time so new and so ludicrous, that, whether 
it be delineated from nature or from fancy, our readers, we think, 
will thank us for giving it. : : 


‘ Kett was my tutor, a strange compound,—his Classical Lectures ex- 
cellent,—his Bampton Lectures of the first order. His gravity was 
unnatural for his years. When not thirty years of age, he was called 
“ Father Kett.” He was industrious, and very porpevering in his. study. 
Thus far all was well. But, as he advanced in years, he advanced in 
folly ; he affected to be a man of the world, the gay Lothario, and to 
dance attendance upon the ladies. We were amused at beholding tro- 
phies of gallantry suspended about his paintings and prints—here a piece 
of green, there blue, and there a piece of pink ribband. To add to the 
ludicrous, he put himself in London under the tuition of a dancing-master. 
You may trace the same graduation of folly; for, after his, Bampton and 
other Lectures, and his three Volumes on Prophecies, he published Juve- 
nile Poems, his Novel of Emily, and his Flowers of Wit. He lost his 
former character, was an object of general ridicule, despised in his own 
College. He was senior fellow. Twice the headship became vacant, and 
twice he lost his election. This mortification was too much for his mind ; 
for some time he was under the care of a medical friend; but he was 
miserable in the head and heart. At length he married. I never knew 
why he had not a College’ living, for he rejected many. He had no pre 
ferment, and no fortune but what he had saved and got from his works. 
He Kad not been married long, when he destroyed himself, This I was 
told by a bookseller in: Paternoster-row, Poor man! vanity and. the 
world gained an undue ascendancy—at length reason tottered, and the 
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anchor. of the soul was lost!. Alas, poor Kett! I often think of him with 
amazement and pity.’—vol. i. pp. 424, 425. , art : 
But we must conclude. We have not entered into any detail 
respecting the life and character of Dr. Parr, in examining Mr, 
Barkert’s pages, both because -his rambling and declamatory cor- 
respondents do, in fact, supply us with very little matter of any 
novelty or interest in illustration of these topics, and because they 
Hive’ already occupied our attention at considerable length in a 
recent'‘number. Dr. Parr was a great scholar, but had little or no 
prétension to any other species of greatness. His extraordinai 
memory and-commiand of language, aided by certain tricks of 
manner and deportment, enabled him to show off as'a man of 
splendid’ genius in the eyes of the very shallow persons by whom 
he was ‘generally surrounded, and whose admiration, too, he took 
pains ‘to bribe by requiting them abundantly in kind for the flats 
teries they lavished on him. ‘That he was, in truth, nothin; 
more than we have ‘thus described him, is evident to all the 
world; except Mr. Barker and his association, who. would: make 
a god of one who was only a very err mortal. As for the 
eggee volume, it will be merely read, laughed at, and forgotten. 
he cnly portion of its contents that can be considered as of 
any real value or importance, is the account furnished by Mr. 
Fearn of his correspondence with the late Professor Dugald Stewart, 
which might certainly, however, have been laid before the world 
through the medium of any other publication of the season, with 
, as much appropriateness as through that of the present. 
e shall be glad, however, if even this rather awkward proclama- 
tion of his existence should have the effect of calling any measare 
of ‘public attention to the speculations of a philosopher, who has 
shown at least as high powers and as much originality as any 
other metaphysical inquirer of the age, while he has had to pro- 
secute his investigations under the discouragement of a neglect 
that is any thing but creditable to the taste and discrimination of 
his countrymen. This is not the place to enter into any discus- 
sion of Mr. Fearn’s peculiar opinions; but we cannot help saying, 
that the treatment he experienced from Mr. Stewart, as here de- 
tailed, reflects no honour upon the memory of that distinguished 
writer. His claim to originality, in regard to the particular po- 
sition which Mr. Stewart affected to consider as having so little 
merit in point either of novelty or importance, was long ayo main- 
tained in this Journal, and is put beyond the reach of controversy 
by the statements here published. ; 





Art. VII1.—Duranti ou la Ligue en Province. Par M. Baour-Lormian, 
_ Membre de l’Academie Frangaise. 4 vols. 12mo. Paris; Delangle. 1828. 


Baovur-LormiAn is the poet-laureat of France. Births, baptisms, 
marriages, deaths, peace, war, and congresses, are all by turns 
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the subject of-his muse. He has praised in three different pieces, 
and.in'a different style, the Emperor and the: Bourbons... The 
funeral hymn on the death of General Hoche; the epithalamiumon 
the marriage ‘of Napoleon and Maria) Louisa, and: the epistle to 
Louis XVIII., show. with what flexibility of talent he could cele- 
brate the republic, the empire, and the monarchy. nies 

M. Baour-Lormian »has passed through these three epochs 
without suffering the excesses of the revolution, the wars of the 
empire, or the saturnalia of the restoration, to injure his fortune, 
affect his courage, or menace his liberty. The son of a publisher 
at Toulouse, he cultivated poetry from ‘his boyhood, and whilst his 
father, Baour, made a fortune in the book-trade, his son played 
the fine gentleman, and despising the name of Baour, which he 
thought too short, teo common, and unsonorous: for a- poet, he 
‘added to it that of Lormian, the name of a little estate possessed 
by his ancestors ; and still further to play the gentleman, he gave 
dinners to some complaisant friends, who praised ‘his verses which 
nobody bought. His conduct gave rise to the following epigram : 


‘‘ Baour libraire de province, | 
Dans son commerce a fait un joli gain; 
Mais son fils poete assez mince, ~ 
Dans le méme tratlic se ruine 4 grand train. 
Or savez vous comment les deux apdtres 
En sens contraire ont gouverné leurs biens ? 
Le pére debitait les ouvrages des autres ; 
Et le fils ne vend que les siens,” 


Satire was at first the favourite pursuit of the young poet. The 
attacks of the new-Juvenal were directed against his fellow-towns- 
men, and the Satires Toulouscines, in which he criticises the 
greater part of the members of the Atheneum of Toulouse, and 
some of the mpi men of the south of France, obtained him 
some notice on the banks of the Garonne. Emboldened by this first 
attempt, M. Baour-Lormian believed himself able to write an epic. 
In 1797 he published a translation in verse, of the “‘ Jerusalem De- 
livered.” The work was detestably bad. He afterwards revised, 
corrected, improved, aud enlarged it; he added, some notes, and 
a commentary by MM. Buchon and Troguon; but unfortunately 
he made it not a whit the better to read. It was, indeed, a newer 
volume ; but if we find in it more of Baour, we find less of Tasso; 
if we see in it a skilful and somewhat melodious versification, we 
find so little agreement with the original, that we are tempted to 
believe the report in Paris, that M. Baour-Lormian is ignorant of 
Italian. The icy reception which the first edition of the transla- 
tion of the “‘ Jerusalem Delivered” received, brought the author back 
to his original style of composition—the satirical. He had come 
to try his fortune in Paris. He published, one after the other, the 
Satires since known under the title of the Troismots, and addressed 
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them to.a journalist of the name of Despaze, a satirist and Gascon 
like himself. It must be confessed, that the unjust censures, the 
undeserved sarcasms, with which they are filled, are often expressed 
an very smart verses. Led on by his epigrammatic style, he ven- 
tured to attack the celebrated Le Brun; but he found his master 
in him, and he fell crushed under the blows which were returned. 
The poet of Toulouse had ventured to say of Le Brun— 


‘Lebrun de gloire se nourrit, 
Aussi voyez comme il maigrit.’ 


His redoubtable adversary immediately replied— 


‘* Sottise entretient l’embonpoint 
Aussi Baour ne maigrit point.” 


The imitations in verse, of Ossian’s poems, are infinitely better 
than the productions just mentioned. This version of the Celtic 
bard has many noble features, The following extract has some 
true poetical grandeur :— | 


‘Hymne av So.elit. 


* Roi du monde et du jour, guerrier aux cheveux d’or, 
Quelle main, te courrant d’une armure enflammée, 
Abandonna l’espace a ton rapide essor, , 
Et traga dan l’azur ta route accoutumée ? 

Nul astre a tes cétes ne tire un front rival ; 

Les filles de la nuit 4 ton eclat palissent ; 

La lune devant toi fuit d’un pas inégal, 

Et ses rayons,douteux dans les flots s’engloutissent. 
Sous les coups réunis de l’age et des antans 
Tombe du haut sapin la téte achevetée ; 

Le mont méme, le mont assailli par le temps 

Du poids de ses debris ecrase la vallée ; 

Mais les siécles jaloux epargnent ta beauté. 

Un printemps eternel embellit ta jeunesse, 

- ‘Tu tempares des cieux en monarque endompté 

Et les voeux de l’amour t’accompagnent sans cesse. 
- Quand la tempéte éclate et rugit dans les airs, 
Quand les vents font rouler au milieu des eclairs, 
. Le char retentissant qui porte le tonnerre, 
Tu parois, tu souris, et consoles la terre. 
. Helas depuis long temps tes rayons glorieux 
Ne viennent plus frapper ma debile paupiére ! 

_ Je ne te verrai plus, soit, que, dans ta carriére, 
Tu verses sur la plaine un océan de feux, 

Soit que, vers l’occident le cortege des ombres, 
Accompagne tes pas on que tes vagues sombres 
Renferment dans le sein d'une humide prison! 
Mais peut-étre 6 soleil, tu nas qu’une saison ; 
Pent étre succombant sous le fardeau des ages, 
Un jour tu subiras notre commun destin ; 

Tu seras insensible & la voix du matin, 

‘Kt-tu lendormiras au milieu des nuages.’ 
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M. Baour-Lormian’s poems obtained for him considerable: 'en- 
couragement ; they attracted towards him the notice of Napoleon, 
and as the Homer of the day, he became the appointed bard of the 
conqueror of Italy, A system of exchange in praises and benefac- 
tions was established between these two so differently celebrated 
men. In his poem, Sur [etablissement du culte, M, Baour pays 
an homage to his hero, which almost amounts to adoration. . He 
makes God say, through a cloud, that the First Consul is a Mes- 
siah :-—~ rt 

‘ Alors paroit un homme en des jours plus prospéres 


Heureux médiateur entre mon peuple et moi 


' This, however, did not prevent him in 1815, a few months after 
Napoleon had made him an academician, as successor to the 
Chavelier de Boufflers, from addressing an epistle to the King. 
In this poem, feeble in every thing but its monarchical sentiments, 
like M. de Chateaubriand, the poet cries, in an ecstacy of penitence, 


‘ Abjurons les erreurs dont nous fumes epris.’ 


Satires and epistles are the most favourite pieces, therefore, of 
our author, and to abuse the humble and flatter the great, there is 
not a muse more fruitful than his. To those of the first kind, 
which we have already mentioned, should be added one in which 
he has lately attacked the sect of the romantiques, a new school, 
which has for its aim the regeneration of French literature, and 
of which Le Globe is the grand organ. To those of the other 
species should be added three pieces of a different style and merit. 
Les fétes de ! Hymen, a poem written on the marriage of Napoleon ; 
La Retour 4 la Religion, a dithyrambic in honour of the restora- 
tion; and Le Chant du Sacre, inspired by the journey of Charles 
X. to Rheims. 

But whilst satire and flattering epistles are the favourite subjects 
of M. Baour-Lormian, he has attempted, in times barren of public 
events, the opera, tragedy, and even romances.. There are two 
operas by him; La Jerusalem Delivrée, which was first played at 
Paris on the same evening as the conspiracy of Mallet broke out ; 
and L’Oriflamme, which he composed, jointly with M, Etienne, in 
February, 1814. There are also two tragedies by him; the one 
Mahomet the Second, which had no success on the stage; the other, 
Joseph en Egypte, a drama, good in style, but wanting in interest 
and effect ; it, nevertheless, obtained considerable success, thanks 
to one character, that of Benjamin, happily conceived, and a chef 
@oeuvre of nature, sweetness, and sensibility, Lastly, without 
making mention of the poem entitled /’ Atlantique, now a lon 
time forgotten, there are by the same author, Les Vielleés Poétiques 
et Morales, which has gone through many editions; Rustan, ou 
les Voewx, followed by thirty-eight dreams in prose; and the ror 
mance of Duranii, which was published when the author was fifty- 
six years of age, and of which we.shall give an analysis. 
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Duranti, First President of the Parliament of Toulouse, was the . 
son of a Counsellor of Requests, in the palace of that city. Whilst 
young, he embraced the profession of an advocate, and distin- 
— himself by his eloquence. Appointed to be Capitoul, in 

563, and afterwards Advocate-General, his virtues and talents 
shone conspicuously forth, and obtained for him, in 1581, the rank 
of First President in the Parliament of Toulouse. He filled this 
situation till the time of the breaking out of the league. At this 
disastrous and terrible epoch, the most fearful in the history of the 
French Monarchy, at this period, when six conspirators, under the 
orders of the house of Guise, conspired against the legitimate 
authority of Henri III., it seemed that in perpetuating the horrors 
of .the civil war, it was the intention of heaven to inake France 
expiate the bloody massacre of St. Bartholomew. The earth itself, 
under the stream of blood with which it was deluged, became bar- 
ren and barbarous as the men who ravaged it, and who perished of 
hunger. The Spaniards, invited by the leaguers, encamped in 
the midst of the French provinces, and the people, oppressed by 
want, and excited by the partizans of Mayenne and Guise, marched 
to the civil war to escape the agonies of despair. The magistracy 
alone remained faithful to its charge, as is mentioned in these verses 
of Voltaire :— 


“‘ Dans ces jours de tumulte et de sedition, 
Thémis résistoit seule a la contagion ; 
La soif de s’agrandie, la crainte, l’esperance 
Rien n’avoir dans ses mains fait pencher sa balance; 
Son temple etoit sans tache, et la simple equite 
Auprés d’elle en fugant cherchoit sa sureté.” 
HENRIADE, chant. 4. 


The parliament of Toulouse, like that of Paris, remained faithful 
to the cause of Henri III. Duranti, by the force of his talents 
and virtues, more than by his authority, had for some time been 
able to resist the attempts of the factious ; but at the news of the 
death of the Duke of Guise, whom Henri had caused to be assassi- 
nated, the leaguers of Toulouse rushed to arms, roused the popu- 
lace, attacked the house of Duranti, seized him, and carried him 
first to prison, and then to the scaffold. 

It was in February, 1589, that a new movement took place at 
‘Toulouse. Suddenly the gate of the Convent of the Holy Inqui- 
sition is burst open; the people roused to madness, call for the 
First President Duranti. But Duranti is wrapped in meditation. 
He is employed in correcting his admirable work on tie Church ; 
he has first finished his letter to D. Jean de la Barriere, Ii:stitutor 
of the order des Feuillans, and in which he prays him to obtain the 
approval of his book at Rome, and to have it printed there after 
his death. It seemed by the calmness of his countenance, that 
he was still seated in his own house, by the side of the vast chim- 
ney, where the heaped-up fuel burnt in the morning through 
silver bars. 
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At length, roused from his. work by the tamult, he leaves his 
dungeon. He knew that he must die. He knelt down, address- 
ing his last prayer to heaven; then, rising with the dignity of the 

resident, he arranged his long black beard, which floated on his 
f reast, and shook bis red robe, moist with the vapour of his 
dungeon. He puts on his calm and serene forehead that cap of 
the president, which he never used but in entering the temple, at 
the head of his attendants. | 

“ Duranti! Duranti!’ madly shouted the crowd. But Duranti 
advanced towards them to the entrance of the prison. ' His fine 
countenance, full of gravity, inspired respect, and commanded, 
silence. On looking at Monseigneur, the First President, it might 
have been believed that the assassins came to suffer the punish- 
ment of their crimes, and that he had been pronouncing their 
sentence. Alas! in these miserable times the magistrate was’as 
criminal in the eyes of the people, as royalty. — . 

It was the last day of the Carnival ; the furious populace. were 
clad in a variety of frightful, or foolish disguises. Rustics, 
soldiers, priests, inquisitors, monks, white and black, bishops, ‘and 


jilles de joie, allcame in some extravagant costume to assassi- 


nate the First President of the city, in the same manner as they 
went toa show. We have seen how the execrable massacre of 
St. Bartholomew had hardened all hearts! It has been said 
that the voice of the sovereign justifies every crime of the subject, 
In fact, with what face could the infamous Medicis demand the 
punishment of a murder, when she herself had committed so 
many ? 

But the President demanded what were his crimes? His 

crimes! excellent man! They were, his having wept for the blood 
which had been spilt; his having executed the law when it had 
lost its strength ; his having opposed the encroachments on the 
rights of society; his having—what shall we say ?—cast some 
innocent sarcasms against the Capitole of the citizens of Toulouse, 
and having slept whilst some poets of the city disputed for the 
golden eglantine and the silver palm, which Clemence Isaure had 
the folly to give to the poets of the Academie and the Athénée, 
.. Then, in the midst of the crowd, an axe, guided by a sure hand, 
struck the magistrate, who fell immediately. The respect due to 
the dead was not awarded to him. As there was nosledge ready, 
they put him on his feet, and fastened him to piles, together with 
the king’s picture. Some pulled his beard; others seizing his 
nose, cried, ‘The King was dear to him, and behold they. are 
together!’ The students of the good city of Toulouse, in com- 
pany with the filles de joie, danced round the body; and in the 
evening, at the end of their orgies, they put him on a throne, en- 
veloped him in the portrait of the King, his lord and master, and 
led the populace to the pillage of his house. ©... | 

The next day the mob proceeded to the .country-house of the 
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Advocate-General, the brother-in-law. of Duranti. The magis- 
trate was sitting with his family, reading a a @ in. the Bible, 
The young and*interesting daughter of the First President. was by 
him, as yet ignorant of the murder of her parent. All at. once 
shout8’ were heard; the doors were broken down; the domestics 


put to flight; men and women rushed furiously into the apart. 


ment where he was with his family.. He now saw nothing but 
insult in the countenances which had formerly regarded him with 
respect and fear. Esteemed and honoured till then, adorned with 
the chief dignity of Toulouse, after that of the First President 
(the judge of this very populace, which now heaps upon him re- 
proaches and injuries), he is separated from his children, loaded 
with irons, conducted to prison, and without pity for his age, 
secretly strangled by some fanatics. : 
- Witness the fruit of religious wars; witness the consequences of 
fanaticism and priestly zeal, when it is in pursuit of power! See 
how we have been cast into all the miseries of anarchy and dis- 
order! This terrible picture of a city, once calm and happy, now 
carried into the most frightful excesses, has something well fitted 


to awaken reflection. ho could have believed, that in a city, 


where they were magistrates, the first magistrates of the kingdom 
could be assassinated without one course being left for defence; 
one voice to demand justice, one priest for confession? Such 
were the bloody fruits of Saint Bartholomew! | 

Happily the time of retribution arrives sooner or later: When 
the first fury was appeased, the relatives of Duranti demanded 
that a new process should be instituted to his memory. He, and 
also his brother-in-law, received the honour of a public funeral, in 
which the parliament assisted, the capitouls, and ‘the corporation 
of the city of ‘Toulouse. The body of Duranti was put into a 
marble sepulchre, near those of the Counts of ‘Toulouse, whose 
good actions occupy so large a sphere in the old’ French chroni- 
cles; and about a hundred years after, when they were about to 
remove this tomb, the body of the unfortunate magistrate. was 
discovered yet entire and unchanged. 

The work of Baour-Lormian is full of interest and truth, and 
very preferable to the unpoetical verses of the academician. The 
author has gone to the proper sources. He has studied the old 
chronicles ; he has, moreover, made use of the life of Dur&nti, by 
Martel. He has not forgotten any of the facts which could: in- 
crease the glory of his hero; he follows him from his infancy’ to 
his death; he mentions all the improvements he made in Tou- 
louse. He was founder of the College de l’Equisse; of the insti- 
tution for the marrying of poor girls, and assisting prisoners ; and 
his liberalities towards young persons who gave evidence of ability 
and contributed to the advancement of the arts or literature, were 
many and great. During the plague which afflicted Toulouse ‘in 
1588; when negligence and selfishness were the order of the’ day, 
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when the citizens avoided each other, neighbours neglecting neigh-: 
bours, and parents even fearing the contagion, not only avoided: 


conversing with, or F mC the sick, but abandoned them to) - 


their wretched fate, Duranti opened his palace to the sick, spent: 
his revenues in providing them with places of shelter, and devoted: 
the most careful attention to all who required it. He neitlier: 
feared the contagion, nor shrunk from the thousand horrors which’ 
he-saw around him. He saw but in them suffering humanity, and- 
he assisted, succoured, and protected it. His recompence for all: 
this was a fearful and terrible death! But not: many: years after, 
his name was placed by that of the Chancellor )’Hopital, &c.; a 
new proof, that the halo of glory is often found only: on the tombs: 
of great men. , . 

e repeat, this work of M. Baour-Lormian has much interest. : 
Its style is frequently eloquent, though occasionally declamatery ;' 
and several of the descriptions are picturesque, though failing, 
perhaps, in fidelity. The greater part of the characters are histo~ 
rical; and, after having read what the chroniclers and biographers: 
say of the President Duranti, we are able to add, that the author 
has preserved a close resemblance in the portrait he has: drawn of 
this excellent man, an ever memorable honour to the French’ 
magistracy. 3 





Art. IX.—Reise Seiner Hoheit des Herzogs Bernhard zu Sachsen Wei- 
mar Eisenach, durch Nord America, in den Jahren 1825 und 1826. 
Herausgegeben von Heinrich Luden. Zwei Theile. Weimar: W. 
Hoffman. London: Black, Young, and Young. 1828. 


Travels of his Highness Duke Bernhard of Sachsen Weimar Eise~ 


nach, through North America, in 1825 and 1826. 2vols. Weimar: - 


W. Hoffman. London: Black, Young, and Young. 1828. 


IN giving to the public an account of the travels through North’ 
America that have recently made their appearance, it has been 
our lot to be confined principally to English and American au- 
thors, whose statements, it must be confessed, are generally tinged 
with an air de patrie. A flaming Tory can see nothing in the’ 
New World that is worthy of praise; the United States are as: 
galling to him as a novus homo amongst aristocratical legislators ;: 
their pretensions are mere bombast, their society ridiculous, whilst: 
he wilfully shuts his eyes against their vast and increasing re- 
sources, A native, on the other hand, will give his travels or no~: 
tions in the extreme of ultra Americanism; and the unfortunate’ 
reader is thus left to choose between detracting hostility and ful- 
some panegyric. Some few honourable exceptions occur, . but 
these are mostly confined to a narrative of a few weeks, which the 


writer spent over there on a trip of pleasure, and our knowledge 


of the country is enhanced by a few personal adventures; but’ 
with respect to the internal economy of the growing republic, we: 
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are as.much in the dark as before. The Travels of Duke’ Bern-. 
hard of Saxe Weimar Eisenach, which have just been published: 
(although we could have wished that their contents had been, 
given to the world at an earlier period), give us the results of an. 


attentive and impartial observer of manners, society, and economy, 
in, many parts of the United States. As he had previously tra- 
velled.through England, and almost all the countries of Europe, 
he is, of course, free from those prejudices that always tinge the 
remarks of a traveller warm from his native land. 

: When the scion of a royal stock voluntarily relinquishes, the 
attractions and privileges of his high station, and submits 
himself. to the rough treatment of criticism, he is justly entitled 


to indulgence, which should not be granted to men in a lower. 


sphere; but the house of Weimar are literary property, and it 
must be more, gratifying to the good sense of the Duke, that his 
remarks and eceuakions should be judged according to their real 
worth, than that his work should be loudly lauded, with the damn- 
ing qualification—pretty well for a royal author. He has shown 
very naifly, in several passages, that he is by no means insensible 
to, or regardless of, the outward marks of respect paid to birth and 
rank, and we like him the better for it, for these advantages are 


only railed at, or affected to be despised, by those who. can. never. 


attain them ; but in his varied intercourse with the world, he has 
learned to consider them as externals, and not the only substan- 
tials of life. One of the most interesting. features in these vo- 


lumes, is the laudable desire of. knowledge and instruction which 


they display in every page; no object is so minute as to escape 
his attention, but all things are observed and described with the 
indefatigable perseverance of a German traveller. | 
- The MS. was intrusted for publication to Luden the historian, 
who, as he informs us in a preface that appears to us written in. an 


affected, tone, has altered nothing, but merely omitted, at the 


Duke’s suggestion, those. parts which alluded to his private affairs. 

The work, indeed, in several passages bears manifest marks that it 

was not written for the press. The author tells us that he had no 

intention of publishing his observations, but committed them to 

paper for the gratification of his own family ; several other persons, 
O 


wever, having read them, expressed a desire.of seemg them in. 


print, and he could not with propriety refuse their request. 


- “Respecting either the cause or object of the undertaking itself, I have. 
nothing to say. The idea of the voyage to America has accompanied . 


me from my,childhood. .I wished to see the New World and its inhabi- 
tants, their mode of life, and institutions, manners, and customs.. The 


more I saw of the Old World, the greater was my desire to behold the. 


New.’—vol. i. p. 8. 


_ The affairs of Europe at length enabled him to obtain leave of. 


absence from the King of the Netherlands, in whose service he jis, 


and on the 6th of April, 1825, he sailed for England, inthe Pallas,; 
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one.of the King’s yachts., The yessel touched at several: English | 
ports, which are minutely described. At Portsmouth, on the Ist 
of May, he:saw the chimney-sweep gala, and a fight between two 
boys, ‘which was conducted as decorously as any duel,’ From 
the unfavourable state of the. weather, the Pallas did not leave 
Falmouth for America until the 18th of June, ‘ amidst the waving 
adieus of the young ladies, to whom. the officers of the Pallas were 
by. no means disagreeable.’ 

The passage across the Atlantic was tedious, and the Prince 
suffered the usual penalties of a sea voyage, for the vessel was not 
well built, and slingered sadly. The water now and then came in, 
and choosing, on one. occasion, precisely the most inconvenient, 
hour of the day for one of its unwelcome visits, the contents of the 
dinner table were knocked about: in sad confusion, and the sauer 
kraut terribly salted. As the intruding element was no respecter 
of persons, his Highness was sent, not in the most gentle manner, 
into.a corner of the cabin. we 

‘On the 28th, the roughness of the sea did not abate. I remained in 
my hammock ull four o’clock in the afternoon, and passed: the. time as 
well as I could in reading, and heart-breaking reflections on the condition 
of ‘man. at sea in bad weather.’—vol. i. p..58, OAT 
| They:soon after’ met with a ship with one hundred and thirty 
Irish emigrants on board, who were in great distress from want of 

rovisions. Assistance was given from the Pallas, to which the 
uke contributed out of ‘his own stock. It was afterwards dis 
covered that the master, Nicholls, had not distributed the provi- 
sions among the poor Irish, but kept them all himself.  I¢ affords 
some consolation to learn that the’ fellow was dismissed: " 

On arriving in America, our traveller describes the towns, ‘curio- 
sities, public buildings, &c., with his usual’ minuteness.» An 
thing like a connected: account of his’ progress through the different 
states and the Canadas being, of course, out of ‘the question, wé 
shall select such passages and observations as are of’ general inte- 
rest, either for the description of the country they contain, or as 
tending to unfold the personal character of the Duke: Through- 
out his journey, he directed his attention in‘ a particular manner 
to the prisons, and his remarks on this subject show that he has 
studied it with the feelings and attention of a philanthropist: © «' 

A statistical account of the prison at-Bosten gives us the follow- 
ing results :—Between the years 1805 and 1824,‘ }816:malefactors 
had been received. Of these, 1103 had been released at the expi+ 
ration of their confinement, 298 had been pardoned, 15 had escaped} 
and 102 had died ; remainder,'298. Of the 1103 who had been 
dismissed, 213 had been committed ‘a second time, as had 24 of 
those who had been pardoned. : ; 

Of the 298 who remained in the prison, 54 were black or co- 
loured men, and 59 white foreigners, viz. 13. English, 17 Irish, 8 


Scotch, 4 from Nova Scotia, 2 Canadians, 1 from the Cape of Good 
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98 
Hope, 3 West Indians, 2 Italians, 1 from Cape Verd, 1 Portuguese, 
and German. : Hee ! 

The whole expenses of the establishment amounted to 57,622 
dollars ; whereas the receipts from the produce of the labour of the 
ptisoners amounted to 58,834 dollars, leaving a profit to the state 
of 1,212 dollars. | | 

In Northampton, we learn that the people are big mere and 
go to church three times a week, besides Sunday. A Bible formed 
part of the furniture of all the bedchambers of the inn. A curious 
mode of delivering the letters is customary here. The coachman 
throws them on the ground before the houses to which they are 
addressed, or if he should not happen to pass close to them, he 
leaves them in the nearest street. 
~The Duke visits the fall of Niagara, but does not attempt a 
laboured description. 


~ © At Manchester we took up our quarters at the Eagle tavern, and imme- 

diately hastened to the fall on the American side. The roaring of the 
waters directed our steps. We came suddenly upon the precipice, and 
beheld the immense mass of water, rushing impetuously downwards, 
with a dreadful noise, to a fearful depth. It is impossible to describe the 
view ; it is impossible to convey the mingled feeling of weakness and sub- 
limity that:arises in the human breast at the sight of this stupendous work 
of nature. . We can only wonder, admire, and adore. The rocks on both 
sides are very steep; there are, however, covered wooden steps, by which 
we descended to: the lower part of the stream, but the spray caused by the 
foam of the fall deprived us. of the beautiful view we had anticipated. We, 
therefore, soon re-ascended, and enjoyed from above the contemplation of 
the majestic and sublime.’—vol. i. p. 132. 


In company with some gentlemen of the Pallas, 


‘We went to Goat Island, to which two convenient wooden bridges 
have been recently thrown over the rapids. ..... The Indians, who for- 
merly inhabited the country, esteemed the island sacred, and said that the 
great Manitto dwelt there. And how could the great Spirit reveal him- 
self more awfully than in the overwhelming force of the vast waterfall.’— 
vol. i, p. 133. ae ny 


We extract, likewise, the description of the passage of the last 
rapid. There is a stillness in the Duke’s conduct which speaks 
in his favour, and forms a striking contrast with the noise and 
bustle of the scene around him. 


‘ We had now to pass the last and most dangerous of the rapids. The 
waves rose very high, and we glided over the dangerous spot with inconceiv- 
able swiftness. By the side of the rapids is a canal, with locks, for vessels 
going up the stream, To any one who views these rapids from. the shore, 
it appears impossible that a boat could venture in them, without being 
instantly swallowed up. The wind blew strong, but favourable. We met 
a steam boat with a corpse on board ; its flag, on this occasion, was half 
masted. This is considered a bad omen. Another steam boat passed 
quickly by us, and excited our desire to rival her in speed. But suddenly 
we heard and Saw a dreadful storm approaching over the lake. We tried, 
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in all haste, to pull down the two sails; the smaller was fortunately taken 
down, but the tackle of the two larger being entangled, it was only half 
down, when the storm burst over us. We observed near us a buoy, 
pointing out a dangerous rock, which we ought to avoid, on our left, but 
the storm drove us with our half sail directly towards it. Six men could 
scarcely guide the helm. The sail was half in the water—we saw the 
moment of our destruction at hand. There was no order in the vessel, 
the sailors knew better than the master, and every thing was in dreadful 
confusion. I thought it best to be silent— to resign myself to Providence, 
which watches over me and my fate. At last a sailor climbed the mast, 
and cut the rope, so that the sail could be taken down; and we fortu- 
nately passed the dangerous point.’—vol. i. p. 146. 


Sir Francis Burton, Lord Dalhousie’s locum tenens, received the 
Duke on his arrival at Quebec, with the distinction due to his 
rank. Sir Francis was very popular; but Lord Dalhousie, says 
our traveller, had, in the general opinion, alienated the affections 
of the people from himself and the government, and thereby in- 


creased the influence of the opposition in the Canadian House of 
Assembly. 


‘We had met Bishop Plessis (the Catholic Bishop of Quebec) at Sir 
Francis Burton’s, and noticed him as a polished and cultivated man. 
He is the son of a butcher of Montreal. and has risen solely by his own 
merits. Some years ago he made a journey through England, France, 
and Italy, and was appointed by the Pope, Archbishop of Canada. The 
English government, however, refused to confirm the title; because, as 
Archbishop, he would have taken precedence of the Anglican Bishop in 
the Canadian Parliament. The Catholic clergy are held in high esteem— 
which they deserve, from their talents (bildung) and the services which 
they have performed. The English government confirmed all the prero- 
gatives and emoluments which they possessed before the conquest of the 
colony, and thus secured their co-operation.’—vol. i. p. 156. 


_ At Saratoga, celebrated for its waters, the whole fashionable 
world collect ; for they are as strongly infected with the mania of 
journeying in the summer to watering places, as in other countries. 
High Rock Spring may be considered the parallel to the cele- 
brated Grotto del Cane, for if an animal be placed over it, it ex- 
pires in half a minute. 

Provided with a letter of introduction from the Governor, our 
traveller visited the Platonic sect of the Shakers, of whom he gives 
an interesting account. The greatest cleanliness, ‘ unequalled,’ 
says the Duke, ‘in any establishment that I have seen, except the 
Hospital at Boston, prevails throughout.’ The colony at present 
consists of about 600 members, who are divided into families of 
100 each. Ifa family wishes to enter the sect, the husband and 
wife must adopt the peculiar doctrines of the Shakers, and the 
children be educated according to their principles. They also re- 
ceive orphan children, although scandal sometimes ventures, to 
point out the parents. The Duke adds, rather naifly ‘ of course, 
if the principles of these people were to become general, which 
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heaven forbid! the’ world would soon become unpeopled. It might 
however be advantageous in overpeopled countries, to introduce 
missionaries of the sect, and favour proselytism.’ 

Every family has its shop, in which it exposes for-sale articles 
made by its members. They are very successful in their treatment 
of cattle, and make good butter and cheese. Their swine in par- 
ticular are excellent; and it is quite a pleasure to go into a 
Shaker’s pigstye. They have likewise a garden, in which they ex- 
cel in the culture of plants and roots used in medicine. In their 
place of worship, each member has a space of four foot square 
allotted for his or her saltatory exercises, which are performed with 
great zeal. : 

The Duke visited the military schools at Westpoint, and gives 
in detail the course. of studies there adopted, but we have no room 
to extract it; nor did it appear to us to possess much novelty. 
The Cadets have a band, paid by the Government; and the inhabi- 
tants of the United States, of course, think theirs the best military 
music. 


‘ Every one to his taste,’ says the Duke; ‘ but I must confess that, .in 
my opinion, even the celebrated military music of the English Guards, as 
well.as that/of the Americans, is far inferior to the music of the Nether- 
lands, or of Germany.’—vol. i. p. 185. _ 

Our readers will, doubtless, recollect the anecdote of Themisto- 
cles, in which every man assumed to himself the first place for 
valour, but assigned to him the second. Our traveller writes con 
amore of Westpoint, perhaps delighted by a spot so congenial to 
his military habits and education, and this spirit is aye tine to 
the end of the chapter. We have only room for the following 
observations, which we extract without comment : 


* At the little town of Tappan; the unfortunate Major Andre, con- 
demned by the council. of war as a spy, was executed and buried. His 
remains were disinterred a few years ago, by order of the English govern- 
ment, carried to England, and, if I mistake not, deposited in Westminster: 
Abbey; whilst the remains of General Fraser, who fell like a hero, at the 
head of the King’s troops, lie without a monument in the old redoubt near 
Still Water. The tree that grew over André’s grave was likewise sent to 
England; and, as I was told, planted in the King’s Garden, behind 
Carlton Palace.’—vol. i. p. 188. : 


We learn that it is very difficult to go through the streets of 
New York in a carriage on Sunday, as chains are thrown across 
them before all the churches, to prevent communication. This 
circumstance gives rise to the singular remark, that ‘ the Land of 
Freedom has likewise its chains.’ 


“In New York, as in all places where English manners prevail, it is the 
custom for the ladies to rise at the dessert, and the gentlemen remain to 
drink ; but no one is obliged to do so contrary to his inclination. The 
ladies are seen no more, and every one goes when he pleases. The 
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attendants are generally negroes or mulattoes ; the white servants generall 
Irish, for the Americans have a great disinclination to service. . . Al 
classes complain of the insolence of their servants, who think as much of 
themselves as their masters; of this I saw daily:examples. There are a 
great number of negroes and mulattoes, but they belong to the v 
lowest class. . . The people of this country have a great dislike to 
this race of men, who are compelled to live almost like the Indian Parias. 
In the army, at the very highest, they can only be received as. drummers 
or musicians, but never as soldiers. Yes, soldiers ought certainly never 
to be of mixed blood.’—vol. i. p. 200. - 


Our traveller appears to have a tacit: belief:in.omens. We 
have already given an instance, in his description of the storm, 
after meeting the steam-boat with the corpse on board, One or 
two of similar import appear in different parts of the volumes 
before us,:‘some of which we shall extract. Thus, after the first 
week’s residence at New York, the Duke changed his lodgings, 
and immediately upon ‘entering his new apartments received: the 
joyful intelligence of the birth of his son, Hermann Bernhard 
Georg, on the 4th of August. ‘I thanked Providence for, this 
new gift, and for the preservation of the loved mother of my.chil- 
dren, with fervent piety. On the next day I -continued »my pur- 
suit of amusement and instruction, (vol.i. p..201). And on a 


subsequent occasion, on his visit to the grave of Washington, he 
tells us, that 


‘When General Lafayette visited Washington’s monument, an eagle 
was seen in the air, and hovered ‘near the grave until the General left. 
We remarked likewise a very large eagle, that appeared to watch us from 
its height ; we saw him above us when we re-embarked, and he appeared 
to hover over the same spot for a long time ; and it was not until the last 
boat approached the steam-vessel, that he suddenly left his position, flew 
to the wood, and we lost sight of him.’—vol. i. 


Sagacious creature! Washington’s guardian angel, no doubt. 
It would: make a capital episode.in an American epic. We should 
like very much to know whether the royal bird acts as a. guard 
of honour, or watch, only upon French generals and German 
dukes ; or would condescend to accompany an untitled John Bull, 
or Yankee, to the grave of the hero. At any rate Washington is 
worthy of the honour, and so we will let the matter rest. 

On paying a visit to Mr. Crawford, who had been ambassador 
to Paris from the United States, the Duke found to his astonish- 
ment that, although he had resided some years in France, he could 
not speak French, and addressed himself mostly to his daughter. 
His Highness is a man of too much politeness to be personal ; 
yet if Miss Crawford should ever peruse his travels, we are afraid 
that she will not consider the next sentence, in which her visitor 
incidentally expresses his conviction that ‘ the inhabitants ‘of the 
South are far behind those of the North in culture’ (vol. ii. p17), 
as.a proof of his gallantry. | 
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‘On arriving at Macon, several of the houses were grog-shops, in 
which. the neighbours celebrated Christmas. Tout comme chez nous, 
thought I, and fancied myself in Europe. We noticed a lady and gen- 
tleman on horseback; the horses were not loaded, yet a negress was 
obliged to run barefoot by the side, and carry a heavy sack of corn for 
the horses. Then | saw that [ was not in Europe, and I was glad of it.’ 
—vol., ii. p. 24. 


In New Orleans, we regret to say our traveller found places 
established for the sale of negroes. The poor creatures stood or 
sat the whole day to be exhibited to purchasers. He expresses 
himself in the terms which such conduct cannot fail to excite, and 
says that the indifference which custom produces in the whites is 
incredible. Among the slave dealers, a Dutchman, named Jacobs, 
in a particular manner excited his indignation. He had the vilest 
countenance that could be imagined, and treated the unfortunate 
negroes in the most brutal manner, although he was not unfre- 
quently chastised by the unhappy beings in the extremity of their 
despair.—vol. ii. p. 74. 3 

he Duke’s observations on the state of society in New Orleans, 
are worthy of quotation. After slightly noticing a masked white 
ball, he continues— 


‘ There was likewise a quarteron ball the same evening. A quarteron 
is the child of a mestize and a white father, as a mestize is the child of a 
mulatto and a white father. The quarterons are almost white; at least 
their descent could not be traced in their complexions. Many a Quar- 
teronne has a whiter skin than many of the proud Creoles. Their black 
hair and eyes betray them, although there are blonde Quarteronnes. 
Those who attend this ball are free; but the white ladies entertain the 
most violent dislike to them on account of their black descent. Mar- 
riages between the white and coloured are forbidden by the laws; and as 
the Quarteronnes look down with similar contempt on the negroes and 
mulattoes, nothing remains for them but to become the friends of the 
whites. They consider an engagement of this nature as a marriage, and 
it is always entered into by a formal contract, according to which the 
friend gives a certain sum to the Quarteronnes, who take the name of their 
friends, and are much more faithful than many ladies married at church. 
Several of them possess considerable property, and yet their situation is 
pe subordinate. They must not drive in a carriage through the streets, 
and it is only in the dusk of the evening that their friends can drive them 
to the ball in their own carriage ; they must not sit in the presence of a 
white lady, nor even enter a room without her express permission. Many 
of them have received a better education than the whites, and generally 
conduct themselves with more decency and propriety. Yet the white 
ladies speak of these unhappy and oppressed creatures with the greatest 
contempt and bitterness. The strongest expressions of the high nobility 
in the monarchical states of the old world to their fellow-creatures, cannot 
be more haughty, arrogant, and contemptuous than that of the Creoles in 
one of the highly-praised free states of the liberal Union.. In fact, these 
comparisons afford abundant source of contemplation to a thinking mind. 
Many rich parents, on this account, send their daughters to France, where, 
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from their education and property, they find no difficulty in formi 
matches. , Only coloured ladies are admitted to these Quarteron balls, an 
to ensure the respectability. of the gentleman, the price of admission is two 
dollars. , 

‘ As a foreigner like myself should see every thing, that he may become 
acquainted with the manners, customs, opinions, and prejudices of the 
persons with whom he happens to be, I accepted the invitation of some 
gentlemen, who offered to drive me to the Quarteron ball, and I must 
confess it was much better conducted than the masked ball. The coloured 
ladies were under the eyes of their mothers ;. they were well and elegantly 
dressed, and behaved with great decorum and modesty. Country dances 
and waltzes were performed, and several of the ladies danced excellently. 
I did not stop long, for fear of forfeiting all claims to existence in New 
Orleans, but soon returned to my former party, and took care not to tell 
the ladies where I-had been, But I could not refrain from drawing com- 

isons, and these were by no means in favour of the white ball.’—vol. ii. 
op. 78-80. Pon | y: , 


The manner in which M: Dubourg, the Catholic Bishop of 
Louisiana, procured a copy of the Encyclopedia, is sufficiently 
amusing. In his travels through Flanders, with the’ Prince de 
Broglio, he became acquainted with a gentleman and his daughter 
who were very bigotted. The latter, in a confidential conversation 
with the Bishop,-communicated to him.-her scruples at having in 
her possession a work in which the church was so’ shamefully 
treated, and asked him if she should not throw the obnoxious 
work into the flames? The Bishop'replied, that if she would en- 
trust it to him, he would take care that it should do no harm to 
any one. He thus saved from destruction a copy of this splendid 
work, and enriched his own library with it. (083 

On returning to Philadelphia, the Duke visited the episcopal 
churchyard, to behold the grave of Dr. Franklin. He was buried 
in the same grave with his wife, who died in the same yéar. It 
is near the wall of the churchyard, covered with a white marble, 
containing only the simple inscription : | 


Ben a " Franklin, 
C 1790. 
Deborah 


We must now take our leave of these volumes, although we 
would willingly have quoted, if our limits had allowed us, his con- 
cluding observations upon London, and the contrast which a tra- 
veller experiences on returning from America, the land of youth 
and promise, to the countries which bear marks of “ the long per- 
spective of distant years.”” .We were.much struck by the manifest 
and gradual improvement exhibited in this work. At first the 
author limits himself to the mere description of what he sees, un- 
diversified by any views of men and’ manners, and we began to 
fear that we had taken up a Guide to Travellers, stripped of its 
Superlatives. Much of this apparent reserve is doubtless to be 
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attributed to the circumstance of his having. previously visited 
those’ parts of England, the description of which occupies a consi- 
derable portion of his first volume. But he becomes more com- 
municative as he proceeds, and therefore appears in a more favor- 
able light to his readers. We become convinced that we have 
before us not, a stiff piece of elevated humanity that disdains to 
enter into the oncis) eesnge of his fellow creatures, but one who 
unites the qualities of the Gentleman with those of the Nobleman. 
We should, indeed, have heen grievously disappointed if a branch 
of the illustrious house of Weimar, whose name will descend to 
the latest posterity, inwreathed with the brightest names of mo- 
dern’'times, had appeared before the public in any but a favorable 
point of view. Ifthere is cause for regret in the work before us, 
It is that the author has generally confined bimself to a bare nar- 
ration of facts, without favoring his readers with his own observa- 
tions upon them. Whenever he has adopted the latter mode, we 
have always found his observations amusing or instructive; and a 
work of this nature throughout, from the hands of a Prince who 
has shown himself so diligent an observer of nature and society, 
in the different countries he has visited, wou!d have been, indeed, 
a treasure. But it is scarcely to be expected that one in our 
author’s rank of life, should devote himself to the toil and labour 
necessary for literary distinction. We feel grateful to him. for 
what he has done; he has not, it is true, presented us with piquant 
anecdotes of society, or general characteristics of a nation, which 
are frequently so Uberally and gratuitously conferred by authors, 
but we have an interesting personal narrative, in which due.atten- 
tion is paid to the great interests of mankind, and a desire evinced 
of transferring the Good in All countries to his own. The milita 
habits and strict education of the writer are occasionally manifest, 
and vary the picture by directing attention from the described to 
the describer, but he = haba displays a thorough impartiality. 
The work is neatly and tolerably correctly printed, and among 
the typographical errors which we noticed, the German words 
appeared the most numerous, the English, except in a few in- 
stances, being properly given. There are many valuable maps 
annexed, with plans, vignettes, and two landscapes of American 


scenery. We trust that the very favourable reception which the, 


present volumes have found, will induce the Duke to publish his 
travels in this country. 





Art. X.—Journal of'a Voyage ‘to Peru; a-Passage across the Cordil- 
lera of the Andes, in the Winter of 1827, performed on Foot in the 
Snow; and a Journey across the Pampas. By Lieutenant Charles 
Brand, R.N. 8vo. pp. 346. London: Colburn. 1828. 


BeEyonp the novelty of a passage effected across the Cordillera of 
the Andes, in the depth of winter, when those giant-mountains, 
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always difficult ‘to a traveller, were rendered more than ‘usually 
perilous from being covered with snow, we have found little in 
Lieutenant Brand’s Journal deserving attention. The whole line 
of his route is already familiar to most of our readers. Captain 
Head’s picturesque and animated account of the Andes, has made 
them perfectly acquainted with those magnificent wastes. They 
may be said to have frequently climbed the Andes with one adven- 
turer or another during the last five or six years; and as to, Val- 
paraiso or Lima, there is scarcely a street, or.a public building in 
either, that can be said to be new to them. In’a hterary point of 
view, our author himself acknowledges ‘that his ‘volume ‘has no 
pretensions whatever. It is certainly written with as little ele- 
wits or even accuracy of composition, as can well be imagined. 
‘We are told it was drawn up, according to a very laudable custom 
which prevails amongst naval officers, solely for the information 
and entertamment of the author’s friends; but that he was ‘ per- 
suaded to present it to the notice of the public,’ doubtless by that 
partiality of private admiration which in all such cases is irresis- 
tible. ‘As to the rest, the production contains nothing positively 
offensive, except the usual proportion of bigotty, which is found in 
almost every book of travels that emanates from our countrymen, 
They have so very génerally acquired the notion that no religion 
can be proper but their own, and that they have a right to ridicule 
or censure every mode of worship save that which they have been 
taught, that a chapter on superstition and idolatry seems to be as 
indispensible, as a chapter on costume. 

Our author does not inform us whether hé wandered forth as a 
man of business or pleasure, as a diplomatist or an engineer. We 
suspect that he was employed asa special agent, by one of the 
British Mining Companies, on some urgent occasion which he did 
not find himself at liberty to explain. This matter, however, is 
of very little consequence, as he does not enter into any questions 
at all connected with speculations of a commercial nature. He 
left Falmouth on the 23d of April, 1827, and made the passage to 
Rio Janeiro in forty-five days. From thence he sailed to Monte 
Video, but having been refused permission by the Brazilian Ad- 
miral to proceed by the packet to Buenos Ayres, then in-a state of 
blockade on account of the war between the two countries, he was 
obliged to make an over-land journey thither, through the Banda 
Oriental. It seems extremely absurd that the Admiral should 
have prevented passengers from going to. Buenos Ayres by the 
pemet when they had no difficulty in procuring passports for the 
rontiers, if they were inclined to expose themselves to the fatigue 
and danger of travelling through a tract of country affording none 
of the conveniences oF civilized life, and moreover infested with 
robbers. But this is one of those anomalies known to the govern- 
ments of South America, for which we who live in the old world 
are at ‘a loss to account. 
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After leaving the Brazilian outposts, which. were held by black 
troops, our author soon reached the republican lines. His descrip- 
tion of the Patriot forces is by no means flattering. They had 
“a most wretched and wild appearance : they were all mounted on 
half wild horses, no shoes or stockings, with tremendous large 
spurs fastened to their naked heels by strips of hide: their lon 
black hair hung down their backs, huge black mustachios, aa 
caps, and blue pouches lined with red, underneath which, as they 
galloped to and fro, appeared a brace of pistols in front, anda 
atge long knife stuck behind ; added to all this, they carried a 
sabre. and blunderbuss: those that had not the latter had old 
muskets, fowling pieces, &c.’ These men were in arms against 
the treaty for giving up the Banda Oriental to the emperor. They 
were little better than a set of banditti, and to. increase the ro- 
mance of the scene, there were numerous armed deserters from both 
lines, who were employed in pillaging and murdering in all di- 
rections. : 

Lieutenant Brand was fortunate in having for his travelli 
companions three Englishmen and a Spaniard. They were guid 
for three leagues by a fine little child only five years old, who 
was mounted on a noble horse, and sang all the way a native 
song of the country, in which the only words our author could 
make out meant in substance—‘‘ stand to. your .arms, brave 
Orientals ;. the enemy are coming—fight, and be bold.” Generally 
speaking, the guides are ‘beautiful horsemen: instantly they 
mount, they cry ‘‘ vamos senores!” (let us go, gentlemen,) and 
start off at full speed; nothing stops them—through mud, water, 
brooks, and every thing—you must follow, or be left behind.’ The 
tigers, vultures, vermin, robbers and starvation .of the Banda 
Oriental having been all surmounted, our travellers crossed the 
Rio de la Plata in an open boat, and found Buenos Ayres a perfect 
London, or Paris, compared with the savage country they had just 
traversed. Ih a political point of view, however, the republican 
metropolis was ina sad condition enough. ‘ Paper agin was 
falling to a mere nothing—sixty-four paper dollars to the doubloon, 
and daily expected to be lower.’ | | 3 

From, Buenos. Ayres, Lieutenant Brand proceeded across the 
Pampas, galloping as usual in that wild district as quickly as the 
animals would go. The reason for this velocity. of movement he 
states as follows : 


‘It may be a matter of surprise to some of my readers, why travellers 
should gallop over the Pampas at the amazing rate they do. In order, 
in some measure, to account for this, it must be taken into consider- 
ation, the total discomfort and wretchedness which reigns throughout the 
dreary waste; and it may well be imagined, that a man has no inclina- 
tion to remain there longer than he can possibly help. It must also’be 
taken into consideration, that, probably at all times, there may be Indians, 
or Monteneros, hovering about; and if, by any chance, they get informa- 
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tion of a traveller being on the road, no doubt-but they would.endeavour 
to wayiay him; therefore the best and most secure. way of avoiding this, 
is by riding at that rate which would prevent them (even should they get 
such information) from being able to overtake you: added to this, the 
natural pace of the horses is such, that really the animals appear to be 
sensible of the journey they have to perform, and seem to be. as eager to 
get over it as the riders themselves; neither is their labour so great as 
may be imagined, for there is no up-hill or down-hill, windings or turnings, 
obstructions of blocked-up roads, of any thing of the sort: in short, 
nothing to impede the straight-forward progress; and also there is a 
peculiar pleasure and buoyancy of spirits in riding over a dreary waste, 
with nething to attract the attention; the mind gets absorbed in'pleasing 
reflections, building castles in the air, which are scarcely broken by: the 
galloping of the horse, or till the post-house rises in the horizon of the 
desolate plain, like a strange sail seen from a ship at sea; which serves 
only to break the monotony for a few passing moments, until he changes 
his horse, and gallops on again, anticipating and calculating how-long it 
may be before he gets to the end of his monotonous aes : thus it is, 
having no inducement to stop, onward he goes, from daylight till dark, 
as long as he can get relays of horses; never thinking of the journey he 
has performed, only how much more remains to be accomplished.’—pp. 
282—284. 


From this portion of the journal, which describes the author’s 
route across the Pampas, we shall only extract his notice of the 
family of a good-humoured host whom he found at Las. Manan- 


tiales, or the Springs, and the general character of the natives of 
the Pampas. . 


‘ This is not a regular post-house, not having a post-room, but our 
laughing host, who is a fat, jolly, good-natured man, did every thing to 
make his miserable abode as comfortable to us as possible.. These people 
have many amiable qualities—that of urbanity of manners in particular,: 
I wish I could say that my .own.countrymen possessed half their polite- 
ness : give way a little to their humour, and they may be made any thing 
of. This poor man, humbly and miserably as he was situated, living with 
his wife and two daughters, in a perfect desert, gave up the only room he 
had for our service; and when he sat down to eat with us, did not touch 
his meat without crossing himself, and breathing a prayer of thanks to his 
Maker. While we were at our supper inside, we had a noble view with- 
out: the thistles had been set on fire to clear the land, and for miles it was 
to be seen blazing and marching majestically along the: horizon, a wil- 
derness of fire. Our Peons had also two blazing fires, which they were 
assembled close round, cooking their suppers; not a breath of wind 
moved over the quiet scene, which only tended to add melancholy to its 
dreariness. We all slept on the mud floor in our host’s small room, which 
did not appear to incommode either himself or his family, for his wife and 
daughters came and undressed just as if no person had been there. Shortly 
after, between talking and laughing, we heard them at their prayers, 
stopping now and then to chat in the middle of them. I could not but 
think of the good qualities which were evidently innate in this family ; 
and “—_ they might be brought to with a little cultivation and education.” 
—pp. 43, 44. . | 
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In the same kindly spirit, Lieutenant Brand speaks of the 
natives of the Pampas generally. 


Indolence and gambling appear to be their existing propensities: the 
former I am not astonished at, on account of their very few wants; as 
long as they have beef, water, and a cigar, all are supplied. The natives 
of the Pampas area remarkably fine, handsome race of men, with ex- 
_ pressive intelligent countenances. From necessity, being driven entirely 

to their own resources for a livelihood, they have acquired a very inde- 
pendent air; and from living almost on horseback, it approaches even to 
nobleness. Their good qualities are very conspicuous : treat them civilly, 
they will always return it in kind far beyond what may be expected. A 
ae presented in due season, and with a proper degree of politeness, will 
effect more than all the harsh words you can give them, for they will not 
brook it; and why should they? Living as free and independent as the 
wind, they cannot, and will not acknowledge superiority in any fellow- 
mortal. They are fond of asking questions, but it will be done with all 
the air and manners of a courtier, fearing to give offence; nevertheless, 
they will expect to be answered with equal civility. Their ideas are all 
equality: the humble peon, and my lord, would be addressed equally 
alike by the simple Gaucho with the title of ‘ Senor.”’—pp. 75, 74. 


We must add our author’s account of two travellers,. brothers, 
and natives of Mendoza, who accompanied him over the Pampas. 
They had purchased an old English travelling carriage, of which 
they were ladicebesls vain; and we rather suspect, that in order 
to crown their pretensions to grandeur, they exhibited our naval 
Lieutenant as a “lion,” on their arrival at Mendoza. 


They purchased the carriage on the strength of meeting with two En- 
glishmen, who paid them a hundred and twenty-five silver dollars each for 
their seats, and for which they paid two thousand paper dollars, or shillings, 
which was the current rate of exchange at the time. It was ridiculous to 
see with what pride they surveyed this vehicle every day; and they did 
not, positively, know how to open or shut the door, or let down the steps. 
Every wretched post-house we stopped at, a description of the carriage was 
given, a general survey held, the door opened and shut, the glasses let up 
and down half a dozen times, very much to the amusement of the simple 
Gauchos, who stared with astonishment, while the gallant colonel and his 
brother would stand with folded arms, eulogizing its various qualities, 
with an air of self importance not to be equalled by the Dey of Algiers 
himself; taking care, as we advanced in distance, that they advanced in 
the price they gave for it; for not being very particular with regard to 
their veracity, it increased to the amount of three thousand five hundred 
dollars by the time we arrived at Mendoza. Independent of this, they 
carried with them various articles of merchandize, in a small way, such as 
snuff-boxes, watches, rings, fans, &c. &c. much resembling our hawking 
pediars in England. A gold, musical snuff-box was a grand display, 
every place we stopped at; it confirmed their grandeur, by the surprise 
and astenishment of the natives, who had never seen such a thing in 
their lives ; even the Indians had a laugh and roar at it, and I verily 
believe would have ‘smashed it on the ground, from pure delight, could 
they have got it into their hands. A trumpery watch was shewn to me 
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as a. chronometer, and. some bauble paste. rings as diamonds; fans 
smeared over with gold and silver spangles and stars, were represented as. 
very superb, and in high request among the ladies of Mendoza, to whom 
we were to have the honour of being introduced, which ceremony took 
place soon after our arrival, a dinner and ball being given for the pur- 

se. Frequently were we asked, very seriously, if this carriage really 
did belong to the M.’s, such a thing never having before been seen 
in Mendoza; for 1 have observed it was not one of the vehicles of the 
country, but a light English travelling carriage. The day of days arrived 
—the carriage was flying about the town, with a couple of mules, to bring 
all the ladies to dinner, in order to meet the foreign gentlemen. — 

‘ We were all seated higgledy-piggledy at table; dish after dish came 
in; every one helped themselves; no carving was required, being all 
made dishes. The master of the house was walking round the room, 
with his coat off, very comfortably smoking his cigar; and between every. 
fresh dish, of which there were some thirty or forty, the ladies amused 
themselves eating olives soaked in oil; and the colonel, to prove that he 
understood. foreign manners and customs, got the ladies, one after the. 
other, to ask the foreign gentlemen to drink wine with them, which was 
no small ordeal for us to run through. After these half-hundred dishes 
came.the sweets; then the gentlemen’s flints and steels were going, the 
room soon filled with smoke, and the ladies retired to dress for the ball, 
which went off very well, as they were really very pretty, and un- 
commonly well dressed. Jt was a painful reflection when I found 
several pointed out to me. that could not absolutely write; such is the 
state of society in Mendoza, and the bigotry of some.of the fathers of 
families, to this day, that they will not allow their daughters to, jearm 
to write, for fear of their holding correspondence—with whom shall J say? 
—most probably, persons who would improve their minds, and save them 
from the ignorance and folly of seeking admiration from the men, which 
is all they appear to think about, and which is. amply repaid with the 
most profound respect and adulation to their personal charms, but de- 
cided contempt for their understandings. At the ball the whole town 
attended, the waltz and Spanish dance went on: the gentlemen were 
smoking and spitting about the room, and I retired to the dirty miserable 
inn, thinking that I should soon be performing a very different dance 
over the mighty Andes, now stretching close to this town, appearing a 
huge mass of impenetrable snow, towering most solemnly aloft, as if in 
attempt to reach the heavens itself.’—pp. 76—80. 


The sight of the Andes, under such circumstances, must have 
been rather formidable. At any time it is no journey of pleasure 
to ascend them. The natural dangers of the passes were now ter- 
ribly augmented by the snow, and: so severe a winter had’ not been 
known for many years. The reports brought to Mendoza of the 
state of the Cordillera, of course magnified the perils that’ were to 
be encountered. It would appear, however, that many lives had 
been lost ; and that the intercourse with Chili had. been altogether 
suspended for five weeks. None of these circumstances deterred 
Lieutenant Brand from proceeding ;. and.we must, say that his 
description of this part of his journey, besides being highly curious, 
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reflects not a little credit upon his personal character for enterprize 
and courage. 

ate | made the necessary preparations for his undertaking, he 
quitted Mendoza on the 14th of August, with a train of five-and- 
twenty mules, He had only six persons at first, but others joined 
him on the road. It was no pleasant intelligence to his ear, that 
only a few days before, one of | his attendants, together with eleven 
others, had been blocked up in a miserable hut at Villavicencia, 
only fifteen leagues from Mendoza, during a snow storm which 
lasted twelve days ; that they had been compelled to subsist on the 
remains ofa mule, which they had providentially picked up in the 
snow, and that one of the number perished. After reaching the 
top of the first range of mountains, the snow, in many places of 
their path, began to lay very thick, hard, and slippery. Several 
carcasses of mules, which had died from fatigue, strewed their 
way. ‘It wassurprising to see in what a state of preservation they 
appeared ; the rarified atmosphere, I suppose, having that effect 
upon them.’ Some seemed as if they had only died the previous day. 
On examining them, the skin was, as it were, baked, but adhered 
to the bones, leaving a mere skeleton covered with skin, so that I 
could with ease lift up any one of them in my arms, being so very 
light.’ This singular effect of the atmosphere has been observed 
in many parts of the Pampas, and alsoin Peru. To the same cause, 
we presume, it is to be attributed that our traveller, on touching 
any part of his woollen clothing while he was in these elevated 
regions, observed electric sparks fly out wherever he put his hand. 

It is not difficult to imagine what the author’s feelings must 
have been, when after entering the valley of Uspallata, the mighty 
Cordillera first broke upon his view, clothed in its winter mantle 
from head to foot. ‘This was the first full view we had of it, for 
while on the eastern side of the mountains we had just crossed, the 
summits only were visible; but now, the whole mass broke upon 
our right like a world of snow. I was struck with amazement ; most 
wistfully did I throw my head back to gaze atits mighty summits, 
towering amidst the clouds, and thought it almost presumption to 
attempt such an undertaking as crossing them.’ 


The following passage describes some of the difficulties which 
our author experienced : 


‘ Our ascent now became very rapid into the snowy region, passing over 
many deep falls. The fourth pass, the Ladera de las Vacas, was dread- 
ful; plainly could we see that our difficulties and troubles were now only 
commencing, as at the first, no vestige of a track was left; the mountain 
ran smooth for about one thousand two hundred feet, right down into the 
river, and half of it was covered with snow. We were detained a consi- 
derable time making our road; the mules were again unloaded, and we 
proceeded ‘over till we came to the snow, where our work of distress began; 
we: literally crawled over on our hands and knees, frequently slipping a 
few feet, but-supporting ourselves on our sticks. -The mules ‘came next, 
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all unloaded but one, with a few light articles; some of the peons-took their 
stations at different distances down thé mountain of snow, with lassoes.in 
their hands, fully expecting: what was to follow: while the others drove 
them on, when, by dint of shouting, hallooing, and beating, they got. them 
to move. The poor animals began stumbling, falling, and slipping, bat 
not loosing their balance, slipping on their haunches at times thirty. or 
forty feet down the mountain; all this time the peons were sho 
roaring, and whirling their lassoes ; at last one mule lost its balance, and 
over he went, rolling and bounding head over heels, two hundred feet down 
the mountain, inte the torrent beneath, where he was whirled and dashed 
against the rocks by the velocity of the current, and much to my astonish- 
ment réached the opposite side of the river, apparently not much injured 
by its fall, but its services lost to us; presently the one with half our pro- 
visions lost its hold, over and over he went, all the lassoes flew at him, 
when, after bounding all down the mountain, they brought him up just 
as he reached the torrent, thus saving the poor animal and our provisions, 
but we lost all our wine, some bread and beef, and a pot for boiling. This 
day’s work was not yet over: as we advanced, the snow increased, and 
we arrived at the fifth , Juan de Pobre; which, if possible, was worse 
than all, for it was divided into two separate ones by the mass of snow 
which covered it, and which, in many places, was hard and slippery : to 
have taken our eyes off our footing when once on it would have been cer- 
tain destruction. The same ceremony of unloading was again performed, 
and every man took his station. I beg to observe, that the peons first 
went over with their sticks, breaking the snow, thus making the footing 
more secure for ourselves and mules. Every man took his station, and we 
crawled over as’usual, on our hands and knees: the mules then followed, 
and the most distressing work began; they got frightened, stumbled, and 
slipped, and cut themselves with the hard snow, to that degree, in their 
efforts to plunge through it, that the whole track was covered with blood. 
Several lost their balance, and went flying down the precipice, till they 
were brought up with astonishing dexterity by the lassoes. One poor 
animal came rolling down, head over heels; neither his struggles nor the 
lassoes could save him; :he. bounded, like a ball, into the torrent, where 
he rolled round and round, in vain struggling to stem its velocity, being 
dashed against rocks and stones, till he was swept round a point, and I 
lost all sight of him. Another soon followed, but was more fortunate than 
its companion, for he succeeded in gaining the opposite shore, where, very 
much to my astonishment, instead of seeing him laying with every, bone 
in its body broken, he got up upon its legs, and began browsing among 
the rocks : thus we lost the services of three. My companion, who had 
crossed the Cordillera three times before, once in winter, had never seen a 
mule lose its footing, so as to roll down the mountains.’—pp. 106—109. 








The poor mules were soon knocked up altogether, and the lug- 
gage and provisions were transferred to the backs of the peons, 
who performed their task with a great deal of good humour. 
They had in some places to cut flights of steps in the snow im a 
zig-zag direction up. the mountain, and even before reaching the 
Cumbre, the labour which they underwent seems. almost incredi- 
ble. . The only resting. places’ which .the traveller. meets: with in 
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the higher, part of the Andes, consist; of casuchas, or. small huts, 
which. afford a most deplorable sort.of accommodation. Hat 


‘ These hovels, miserable and wretched as they truly are, prove to the 
storm-driven traveller, in the dreadful dreary regions of the. Andes, a most 
welcome resting-place. There are eight of them in the highest parts of the 
Cordillera; they are built of brick, at an elevation of about ten feet from 
the ground, and average fourteen feet by twelve inside; once they had 
doors, but necessity, that stern mother of invention, instigated some pe- 
rishing travellers to burn them, in order to supply the want of that neces- 
sary article fuel, which is not even to be seen during winter in the Cor- 
dillera. ‘The very cross-beams were burnt, so that it was impossible to 
keep out the perishing cold air. Added to this, there were nine holes to 
admit the light, which various travellers had taken the greatest pains 
(now the want of a door admitted it), to stuff up with any old rags; 
bricks, or stones, they could find; and proving that even these were not 
easily procured, they had pulled the bricks from out of the wall, and off 
the outside of what, at one time, was a flight of brick steps to ascend by, 
but which are now so dilapidated as to render it a task to clamber up 
into the interior, so that in a few years, if no means are taken to repair 
them, even these miserable abodes for the shelter of man will tumble to 

leces. 
me To view the storm from these dreary abodes as it passes by, is dismal 
and awful in the extreme. I have witnessed a hurricane in a desert— 
shipwreck—fire and storms at sea—but nothing can equal the terrific, 
awful appearance, of a snow-storm in the Andes. 

‘ As we sat shivering in the casucha, the mountains, from being so 
close to us, appeared a wall of snow, their tops joining as it were in one 
mass, with the clouds of snow flying around us. In vain did I look for 
a dark spot to rest my painful eyes upon, tracing the mountains all 
round, from the base to their summits; wandering again over heaven and 
earth, all—all appeared a world of snow, picturing desolation itself, the mi- 
serable casucha alone standing in the midst of it. The wild wind whistled 
through its many apertures, shaking its very foundation, and roared and 
cracked in the mountains above us, that were continually sending down | 
large masses of snow that would fall with a dense awful noise, threaten- 
ing destruction to every thing beneath that might come within its reach. 
Pent up here, while the storm is howling and roaring around, the traveller 
cannot move without, but must wait with humble submission to the will 
of * Him who alone can still its raging,” and on whom alone he can 


safely rely for a happy release from such an awful and dreary situation.’ 
—pp. 136—139. 


The ascent of the Cumbre was of course the most laborious part 
of the journey. ‘It is only from the lithographed illustration of 
it, which is prefixed to the volume, that the reader can form any 
idea of the steepness of the mountain, and of the difficulty with 
which the traveller is able to make his way to the top of it. Our 
author describes it as running up into the clouds, a height of at 
least two thousand feet, one pure mass of snow, without the slightest 
print of any thing upon it. All was. as smooth as glass; and, 
as the sun reflected its rays full upon this mass of purest virgin 
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white, it gave it all the dazzling appearance of an enormous moun- 
tain of alabaster. It cost them four hours and a half of excessive 
toil to climb to the top of the ridge; the descent was @ matter of 
comparative facility and pleasure, though by no means unattendéd 
with danger, particularly at the Cuesta de Concual. We must give 
the author’s account of the mode in which he reached the bottom 
of this enormous precipice. at 


‘ This was a dreadful descent, leading down to an awful depth below, 
with the river running at the bottom, but a very short distance to the 
right. It was really terrific to look down; and TF am speaking within 
the opinion of many whom I have consulted on the subject, when I say, 
that it was at least eleven or twelve hundred feet, in a direct descent; in 
all parts so steep, that there was no possibility of standing ; many parts 
were also hard and slippery, and how to get down this was now our task, 
which I should never have thought in the power of human beings to 
accomplish, had I not witnessed it and done it myself: so little are we 
aware what we are capable of performing till we are brought to the trial. ~ 

‘I stcod and gazed with wonder, scarcely believing it possible they- 
would attempt it. However, the loads were cast off, and away they flew, 
tumbling and sliding down like lightning. Our beds went into the river, 
and were soon swept out of sight. Then the peons prepared, and laying 
themselves flat on their backs, with their arms and legs extended, to my 
utter amazement, they flew down one after the other, with the swiftness 
of an arrow, guiding themselves clear of the river, although going down 
with such velocity; one turned, and rolled once or twice head over heels, 
then round and round like a ball, till he reached the bottom without the 
slightest injury. Now, I thought this would never do for me, so I waited 
to see how my companion would manage. He approached the brink, and 
working a hole first to rest his heel in, thrust his stick half way in the 
snow, so that it might support him to lower himself down a little, and 
then dig another hole. In this manner he went down the very steepest 
part, and then let go, and slid the rest in a sitting posture. Now came 
my turn : I commenced with the plan of my companion, but finding it so 
yery steep, and not liking the hanging posture by one arm, I acted more: 
securely, but was much longer about it; first working a hole with my 
stick, and putting my heel in it; then working another hole, and putting 
the other heel in, thus seeing my way clearly before me: and having a 
footing of both feet at a time in a sitting posture, while f worked my 
self steps with my stick, till I passed the steepest part: then I let go, 
laying flat on my back, and went down with amazing velocity, a distance of 
five hundred feet. Coming down this place occupied me nearly two 
hours; but I would not have let go on the steepest part for all the gold 
and silver in the mines of Peru.’—pp. 155, 156. Ved 


At the bottom of this mountain, our traveller found peons wha 
had been directed to meet him with horses and mules from 
Chili, and he lost no time in effecting his escape from the dismal 
Cordillera. The remainder of his journey to Valparaiso and Lima, 
offers nething that particularly deserves our notice. He returned 


by the Andes to Buenos Ayres and Rio Janeiro, where he arrived 
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in the middle of February, in the present year. In the latter 
part of his journal he has collected ‘several facts, and grounded 
upon his own experience some directions, which ‘any traveller 
about to proceed to South Ameriea will find really very acceptable 
and useful. During the author’s stay at Rio, he chanced to see 
the Emperor and his young family at: the opera. The following 
description is not unseasonable at this moment, when the destinies 
of the young Queen of Portugal excite so much attention. 


‘I visited the opera, for the purpose of getting sight of the Emperor, 
who happened. to be there, accompanied by his two daughters, the Queen 
of Portugal and the Infanta. The former is about ten years of age, ‘and 
the latter an interesting little child of six or seven: they were very plainly 
dressed, and as they sat in their magnificent box in ‘the centre of the 
theatre, were to be seen to great advantage. The interior of the house is 
very elegant, consisting of four tiers of boxes on each side of the Emperor's, 
- which occupies the whole front of the theatre, excepting four small boxes 
just above it. The grand entrance to the pit is underneath it, and it was 
certainly most superbly fitted up, with chandeliers, pier glasses, tables, 
chairs, &c., having all the appearance of an elegant drawing-room ; and 
being quite open in front, with the exception of a light gilt railing, they 
were quite exposed to the full view of the audience. Whenever the cur- 
tain dropt, the audience stood up, out of respect to the Emperor; those in 
the pit facing him, at which time he would always come forward with the 
little Queen and child. He wore a plain blue coat, without star or mark 
of distinction of any sort, with white trowsers and shoes, and but for the 
gentlemen in waiting never sitting down or coming forward, it was impos- 
sible to distinguish one from the other. The weather being very warm, he 
used a plain white fan during the whole of the opera, which, by the bye, 
is customary among the gentlemen in South America. ‘The Gueen is a 
very pretty little girl, with flaxen hair, and remarkably fair. She was 
dressed quite like a little old maid, very plain, wearing a prim close cot- 
tage bonnet. The pretty Infanta was the gayest of them all, being dressed 
just like an English child of the same age, with petticoat-trowsers and 
sash, her bright flaxen hair flowing in long ringlets over her shoulder, The 
Emperor is a handsome young man, about thirty years of age, with very 
dark hair, and large whiskers, He is not very particular with respect to 
etiquette, for he was talking promiscuously to the ladies and gentlemen in 
the boxes, on each side of him.’——-pp. 302—304. 


Although the illustrations which are found in this volume afford 
very accurate ideas of the scenes which they are intended to re- 
present, yet we must add, that they are executed in a paltry style 
of art. This is the more surprising, as lithographic printing has 
now reached such a degree of perfection in this country, that one 
must expressly order bad drawings on stone in order to get them. 
In point of economy, moreover, the difference between excellent 
and infericr prints can hardly be worth consideration. 
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Art. XE.—The Subaltern’s Log Book, including Anecdotes “) Well- 
, hee Military Characters. In 2 vols. London: James Ridgway. 
- "1828. Bi: Han . ryt 
SHOULD any subaltern in his Majesty’s service be desirous of 
manufacturing a Log-book, we would recommend to hima dili- 
gent perusal of these volumes. Let him not be deterred by the 
apparent difficulties of the task; we assure him, and stake our 
reputation as critics on the result, that it (viz. manufacturing a. 
Log-book, not reading the one before'us; Heaven forefend that 
we should be guilty of” such want of discrimination)’ is the easiest 
thing imaginable. As ‘we have been compelled, ‘in our ‘judicial 
- capacity, to wade through their contents, a feat of which we are 
not a little proud, and whiati we challenge one in a hundred of our 
readers to imitate, we will enlighten him with the fruits of our 
dear-bought experience. 
~ Choose a title that shall, at first sight, lead the public to sup- 
pose that the work is a production of some favourite author (Mr. 
Gleig, for example); but as that would excite expectations which 
any other sub. might find it difficult to satisfy, contradict it by in- 
serting underneath any thing in the shape of a puff, such as ‘ Anec- 
dotes of well-known Charities" : this would effectually undeceive, 
and you might take credit for your candour and originality.. Select 
some modest motto, mildly praising yourself, in which you con- — 
trive delicately to inform your readers (fictitious: personages, a 
charming use of the figure anticipative, the destraction of which 
would annihilate no small portion of living authors)’ of your varied 
powers of observation. We introduce oné by way of example— 


_ * Talk not of seventy years of age, in seven : 
I have seen more changes, down from.monarchs to 
The humtblest individual under heaven, _ . | 
Than might suffice a moderate century through.’ 


Never mind if you have.never séen a monarch, 'that will make 
no difference ; a slight touch ‘of fiction will embellish the work, 
and give ita more poetic turn. “As to’ ‘the humblest individual 
under heaven,’ we cannot exactly undertake to say where he is ‘to 
be found ; but no one need think ‘of: applying to'our’ subaltern for 
any information ‘on the subject); modesty is'an article quite out of 
his line.. Get up a flaming dedication to'a foreigner ; and that it 
may have some resemblance to its object, be particularly careful 
that the language is not English ; tack to this an unmeaning_ pre- 
face; and proceed ad libitum. Should you feel at a loss for matter, 
resuscitate some of Joe Miller’s jokes ; laud and lament the Duke 
of York positively; comparatively, or superlatively, according’ to 
your reception at the Horse Guards; tell anecdotes of persons: who 
never existed, it will prove ‘your invention, and you will escape the 
charge of personality ; eulogize the high principle and gentlemanly’ 
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conduct of the army ; it will not be thrown away, it is a genteel 
way of praising yourself, String all this (with a report of after- 


dinner speeches, corrected by yourself) upon the thread of conceit 


and self-commendation, and be sure you display a laudable disre- 


‘gard of orthography and grammar; this may, perhaps, recommend 


you at head-quarters, aud prove that, in your case at least, the 
schoolmaster has been always abroad. 

We dare say that our readers imagine it impossible that a man 
can so completely mistake his cwn powers as to venture totally 
| a before the public: yet soit is. We have seldom met 
with a more unhappy attempt at authorship than the present, or 
such a farrago of trash and nonsense, with scarcely one redeeming 
feature. What could possibly have induced the author not only 
to commit his soporific lucubrations to paper (he has the assurance 
to call them light reading)—but to print them, let him answer for 
himself. pres 

He does not seem to have been a great favourite with his fellow- 
passengers, who appear to have taken a delight in quizzing him, 
and he therefore thought of a literary undertaking. ‘ Surely it 
was better than to be looking ever and anon in the face of those 
enemies to my peace, who, from words I occasionally overheard, 
I knew were speaking of me.’ “ E know they are talking of me, 
for they laughed consumedly,” says the man in the play, and our 
Sub. evidently knew that they could be saying no good of him. 
‘I hoped, too, that notwithstanding my many failures, some pur- 
suit would be discovered that might make the aight of my brother 

assengers and myself a greater treat and novelty to each other.’ 

he greater the novelty the greater the treat; and how do our 
readers imagine that his presence was rendered a greater novelty ? 
By boring them with the contents of his log-book, ‘ Their irony 
did not prevent my reading on, as long as they would listen! 
until I found some of my stories seemed to interest, and my anecdotes 
make them smile, not at, but with me,’ which means, of course, 
that they all laughed at them together. 

Our Subaltern, according to his version, was indebted for his 
conimission to the kindness of the late Duke of York, and that 
ery is consequently so unfortunate as to become the object of 

is eulogy.. Gratitude is a very fine thing; but the person obliged 
should contrive in. expressing it not to make the obliger appear 
ridiculous. The following is his report of an interview with the 
Duke previous to his going to India. 


“In my lodgings I had that morning found the Madras Courier news- 
paper, with an epitome of his Royal Highness’s biography ; it was written 
m accordance with truth, and with my most warm feelings of admiration 
of him. It would have been impossible for me to give utterance to the 
gratitude I owed him on my own account, as well as on that of my: fa- 
mily; or of the very exalted opinion we all. entertained of him, inde- 
pendently of our personal obligations; which opinion, now that he is no 
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more, appears to be a national feeling. I said,.‘* May it please your 
Royal Highness, I have taken the liberty of presenting to you, for your 
perusal when at leisure, this paper; among. its contents you will find 
something which I dare not attempt to express, lest I might altogether 
fail, It may convey a part of that respectful regard, which your good- 
ness makes all those to whom you are known feel towards your royal. 
person.” I also requested him to peruse a letter I had received from the 
Commander of our depot, which said something of my attention to my. 
duty.’—vol. i. pp. 96, 97. 


This is capital. The Duke strongly recommended his ‘ keeping 
out of the sun, living temperately, and avoiding, if possible, 


powerful medicine.’ But the following precious specimen out- 
herod’s Herod : , 


‘But I trust that the recollection of him (the Duke), whose memory I 
constantly cherish, may, in all time coming, so influence my ‘feelings and 
conduct, as in time past it has; and that the hope of meeting’ him here- 


after, in that region “ where the weary are at rest, and the good happy,” 
may not be frustrated.’—vol. i. p. 98. AO? 


Only think of that, Master Brook ! 
The style of the two following letters is very unofficial, and the 
defects so marvellously resembling those pervading the rest of 


these volumes, that we strongly suspect the Ensign and Secretary 
to be one and the same person : | 


‘Shortly after this interview, I received the following note from his 
Secretary :—‘* Captain H has the satisfaction of transmitting to 
Ensign —— the accompanying introductory letter, which his Royal 
Highness promised him on Saturday last, to Sir T, Hislop, and which, 
there can be no doubt, will be most serviceable to him on his arrival. at 
Madras. In doing this, Captain H also desires to assure him of the 
Duke’s anxious good wishes for his welfare, united with those of his own.” 

‘I acknowledged the receipt of this, and was favoured with the fol- 
lowing reply :—‘‘ Captain H has duly received Ensign —-~--’s letter 
of the 3rd, and was so well pleased with its contents, that he could not 
help shewing it to his Royal Highness, who has now directed that he 
should be assured all those effusions of his good and warm heart, which 
it contains, are appreciated as they merit, and that he will ever be happy 
to hear of his welfare through the channel of Sir T. Hislop, who, he 
trusts, will become a protector to him.’” 


We have seen how the poor Duke fares under the Subaltern’s 
hands; his parents cannot boast of much better treatment. His 
father, notwithstanding much maudlin sentiment dispersed through 
the work, whenever he appears personally on the scene, does not 
much honour to his clerical character. He takes into his house 
two illegitimate daughters of Marquis ——, although their father 
had informed him of their irreclaimable folly. One of these 
young ladies affects the heart of our hero, then at the age of 
sixteen. One little incident will show the amiable delicacy of 
our clergyman’s protegée : 
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‘One day,’ looking over with me the portraits of English kings, she 
remarked, .‘* Charles (the Second) must have been very handsome” .(the 
artist had flattered most impudently); ‘‘ observe him,” added she, putting 
her white finger on his face, and long flowing lhiair, ‘‘ he had the strongest 
passions of any man of his age.” I thought I heard a gently’ stifled 
sigh; but it might have been from the heat of the weather. ‘ What 
must''woman’s be,” she resumed, “ when they ate twenty times as 
strong, and she must, to be respected, suppress them?” I looked: at 
her; and if I recollect right, blushed, for I was not. quite. sixteen.’— 
vol. i. ps 75. , 

And on another occasion the clergyman sends for his son. to 
Ireland, on a matrimonial speculation ; but the lady was playing 
the same game, and the paternal go-between was nearly caught in 
his own trap. His son informs us, that he (his father) was a 
poet ; and in a subsequent page gives us some very pathetic effu- 
sions from papa and mama. 

We extract a couplet of the poet’s production: 


‘Oh, none can love better than those whom you part from ; 
For parting from you is like parting a heart from,’—vol. ii. p. 196. 


‘We cannot at all reconcile ourselves to the idea that these vo- 
lumes were written by an officer in the army. Captain Skinflint, 
Major Callous, Major Diddler, Captain Escrew, and many other 
names got up merely for the sake of effect, and in a work, too, 
in which the author professes not to make incident, but, Heaven 
bless the mark, to exhibit real characters, is an expedient unworthy 
of any but the paltriest literary hack. And what a description 
of his profession does he give? The officers with whom he prin- 
cipally came into.contact, were frequently sharpers, liars, or scoun- 
drels.; the honorable men form by far the minority. That this is 
a‘ libel on the. military profession will be readily acknowledged, 
That individual can know but little of the army, who can venture 
to declare that it is in general advantageous to rise from the ranks’; 
there are officers of rank, and as highly esteemed as any of their 
brethren who have thus risen, but it was in spite of the disadvan- 
tages of their first position, not in consequence of its advantages. 
Nor does it savour much of military nonchalance to be discon- 
certed by the gaze of manufacturers, when on a recruiting service. 

The following extract, describing the situation of a sub. in 
India, shews our author is quite out-of his sphere. . 


“I dare say some may turn up their noses at the idea of a. subaltern 
drinking wine every day, as attempting to keep up too great an appear- 
ance for.one zz such an humble line, but I have always thought that his 
Majesty never could intend our pay to be appropriated in any other way 
than might conduce to the respectability of the regiment, in keeping up 
that gentlemanly system. which, I trust, we are accustomed to. at:the 
tables of our private homes, and in promoting a due degree of cordiality, 
by having some small excuse for continuing a reasonable time after 


dinner at the mess-table, to be edified and improved by . the conversation 
of the senior officers.’—vol. ii. p. 31. Big A 
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But we are tired of the hateful office of finding fault ;' we 
gladly select a tale that is decidedly the best in the whole work, 
to give our readets an opportunity of judging of the favourable 
side of our subaltern. 7 : 


‘During our stay at Ceylon, I had been introduced to a very lovely 
young woman, the wife of a Bengal civilian, a man old enough to be her 
grandfather. She came out to India, a fine lively, blooming girl, and she 
had been scarcely a month on shore, when she was proposed for, and 
married. Age and appearance, are in the eyes of some ladies’ who 
go to India, of little consequence, provided the suitor has a good fortune, 
and possesses a high civil situation. | 

‘In one year this lady’s husband was recommended by his physician to 
permit his wife to go and see her friends in Europe.—They parted, as may 
be fancied, without much sorrow on her part. During her absence, which 
was to be for an indefinite time, she was to be allowed one thousand a 

ear. 

‘She met with a giddy fashionable looking man at Ceylon, who, during 
the passage, paid her.the most marked attention. In such an intercourse, 
unless feelings of propriety, and a sense of moral and social obligation are 
constantly uppermost, the result. may be easily foreseen. The slightest 
circumstances are noticed on board ship; and many try to employ them- 
selves so little, as to have much time to spare in noticing the faults and 
peculiarities of their fellow passengers. 

‘The flirtation of the two individuals which I have just mentioned, be- 
came the daily subject most dwelt upon by the passengers. 


“When lovely woman stoops to folly,” 


and when the sophistry of her lover, and her own heart, lead her to err; 
there is still one slender stay—the observation and opinion of the world— 
that may for a time prevent her falling. The epitome of that world. on 
board ship, devours, most voraciously, every slander injurious to woman’s 
fame; .and watches, with the eyes of an Argus, for the slightest cause to 
impugn her innocence and purity. , : 

‘There are here no mothers, or thoughtful, feeling females, who allow 
for youth, vanity, good spirits, and admiration, to warn the unfortunate 
woman she is going headlong to destruction; and that what is now her 
delight and boast; unless tempered with judgment and good sense, will 
shortly make her an object of pity to the feeling, and a bye word to the 
malicious. - 

“I fear that passion and infatuation so completely took the lead in the 
minds of these young people, that they were blinded to ‘all that was said 
or passing around them. Many rumours affecting the honour of the lady, 
were circulated on the quarter deck. 

‘ The gentleman possessed an appearance, by some considered effeminate : 
he had those ‘frank, winning manners, that find their way to the unoccu~ 
pied heart of a thoughtless woman. He was esteemed a well i 
young man, who would not do any action that was admitted to be dis- 
honourable, but whose want of thought led him to do things which tended 
directly to injure his own respectability, and the peace of others; his 
passions, where they took the lead, could not suddenly be checked, from ‘a 
conception of the ruin he was bringisg of the person he thought he loved; 
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‘and on the future store of misery he was laying up for himself; for man 
may*do many things, and conscience trouble. him not at:the time of his 
iniquity ; but the debt must be paid with interest, at some future period, 
and. perhaps under disease and misery, which bow him to the earth., 
_. £On coming on the quarter deck one night, after reading below, I ob- 
‘served many of the passengers and ship officers in a low whispering dis- 
cussion ; I walked up to them, and enquired what had taken place to oc- 
casion this meeting. ‘‘ Have you not heard,” said a captain, “‘ that Mrs, 
was seen going into her cabin with a gentleman hidden under her long 
shawl?” She saw she was observed, and hurrying forward, left-him ex- 
posed to the view of several people on the gun deck. Soon after we heard 
a cry, “I am lost for ever ;” and a noise resembling a fall. The cabin 
was entered, and the beautiful form of the lady, in the last agonies, was 
extended on the floor.’ She pointed to a small bottle, and closed her eyes 
forever. The next day she was brought up on a grating, with the Union 
flag over her body, to be committed to the deep.’—vol. ii. pp. 98 —102. | 


The author threatens the public with a successor to his Log Book 
—we trust that they will be spared the infliction—at the utmost 
he should not venture beyond the sphere of a story teller. After 
dinner some of his tales and jokes might pass current, in the. ex- 
cusing exhilaration of a convivial party. Yet there have been 
about him the germs of better things, but they have been com- 
pletely choked by an overwhelming mass of conceit and self> 
adulation. Witness his concluding paragraph: 





‘I trust, that in following the progress of my early days, my introduc- 
tion to life, my observations, such as they have been, on men and things, 
during a very busy period, of a very active existence; and finally, in the 
review of those transactions, in which others, rather than myself, have 
held the prominent place, you have had all the profit and pleasure, which 
the time spent in the perusal warranted you to expect. A celebrated 
writer has said, that the biography of a man, if faithfully composed, could 
not fail to prove interesting and instructive. It is in the persuasion, that 
the portion of mine now presented to the public, contained very ample ma- 
terials, that I venture to hope the uninitiated may derive advantage from 
the large experience a few years have given me; and the old stagers be 
amused by the recurrences, not very unlike those amidst which their own 
youth has passed.’—vol. ii. pp. 310, 311. . 


Confound the man’s impudence! What a pity it is, that his 
experience has pot conferred upon him a few scruples of self- 
knowledge. 





Art. XII.—On the Designs of Russia. By Lieut.-Colonel Evans. 8vo. 
pp- 251. London: Murray. 1828. 3 


MINGLED with not a few ingenious, and sometimes fanciful spe- 
culations, we have in this volume many sound views, and cogent 
arguments, illustrative of the real objects which the Emperor of 
Russia. proposes to achieve by his invasion of the Ottoman Empire. 
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The author discusses these objects with singular clear-sightedness 
and ability. He'strips the diplomatic professions which have been 
hitherto made by the Autocrat of all their outward covering ; ‘sub- 
jects them to the test of facts, and of probabilities which almost 
assume the character of facts; and lays down a chart of Russian 
policy, which, perhaps, may not be altogether infallible, but which 
nevertheless, will, we trust, induce the people of this country to 
_open their eyes to the dangers by which our national interests are 
at this moment surrounded. 

We do not affect to penetrate the councils of our cabinet; but 
we must express our apprehension that it has not as yet paid suffi- 
cient attention to the strides which Russia has been, for some time, 

making, and is now pursuing with more energy than ever, in the 
East. The immense tracts of territory which it has conquered 
from Persia, ought to have already warned our government of the 
line of aggrandizing policy upon which the young Emperor has 
resolved, and upon which he has, undoubtedly, the means of act- 
ing, to as great an extent as the wildest visions of ambition could 
desire. To give implicit credit. to his state papers—framed only 
for the purposes of delusion—to pin our faith on his vague expres- 
sions of generosity, and disinterestedness, and magnanimous mode- 
ration, would be as gross a piece of folly as ever was committed. 
Our true guide in all such cases, is to be found, in the first place, 
‘in a calm view of the interests which the invading party has to 
promote ; and, in the next place, in a calculation of the prepara- 
tions which he has made in order to secure them. For we may 
depend upon it, that expensive armaments by sea and land are not 
provided for the mere purpose of display. Heavy artillery and 
Numerous waggons are not moved over hundreds of leagues merely 
to be rolled back again to the place from whence they came. 
When we see such formidable instruments of conquest poured 
into an enemy’s territory, when we see them attended by multitu- 
dinous armies, well provisioned, and led on by a young and gallant 
soldier, who is, at the same time, their Emperor, we may readily 
believe that something more than the mere enforcement of a treaty, 
or even than the acquisition of a principality or two, must be within 
his contemplation. 

Such also is the decided opinion of Colonel Evans, and the 
object of his present work is to select and examine the leadin 
facts which bear upon this momentous question. We regret that 
he has not arranged his ideas in a somewhat more methodical 
form. He has a very happy talent of conveying his sentiments in 
guarded and apposite language ; but in the proper disposition of 
them he is lamentably deficient. He appears to have written in 
a desultory and hasty manner, though the matter which he has 
collected would seem to be the fruit of extensive information, fully 
digested in his own mind. His work, however, is a most valua- 
ble one, and at the present moment must be peculiarly acceptable 
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to every person, who wishes to become acquainted with the de- 
sige of Rus 


ssia, and to contribute towards resisting them, as far as 
they can be injurious to the true interests of our country. We 


shall proceed to give our reader some notion of its contents, and 


in doing so we shall endeavour. to arrange the. different. topics, 
which:present themselves in.a more natural and intelligible order 
than that in which the author has placed them.. r 

We apprehend no person can doubt that the Grecian revolt, 
justifiable as it certainly was in every point of view, was originally 
kindled by. Russian agents; at least it has been long encouraged 
by the Court of St. Petersburgh, and has lately received its most 
public ard unequivocal sanction. Cotemporaneous with the'com- 
mencement.of that revolt was the collection of an.imposing Rus- 
sian army on the Pruth, -which was continually augmented, ‘until 
after being subjected to a due process of fermentation, it was at 
length led across the frontier.. That army, supported by a mari- 
time squadron, is now carrying every place before it; it will soon 
cross the range of the Balkan, and may, without much difficulty, 
take! possession of Constantinople. Coupling the encouragement 
given to the revolt of the Greeks in the South, with this actual 
invasion of the territory of the Sultan in the North, the conse- 
quence is obvious, that Russia intends to subvert the Turkish 

wer in Europe. This is'a design transmitted to the: present 

mperor, through, the: portfolios of his late brother, whom he 
succeeded, and of his grandmother, the Empress Catharine. With 
respect to Nicholas, our author has the following. pertinent obset- 


vations : 


‘When with the armies in France and Germany, he was scarce 
twenty years of age, and not being heir to the crown, attracted little ob- 
servation. His fondness, however, for the kingly profession of arms,’ or 
at: least for the semblance of it, military organization and arrangement, 
especially in the higher and more scientific branches, have been constantly 
and unequivocally displayed ; while his personal intrepidity and firmness 
were no less conspicuous during the insurrectionary movement at the pe- 
riod .of his accession ; and which, it is averred (by those who appear not 
unacquainted. with the state of that country), had considerable ramifica- 
tions ; but the immediate explosion of which we may certainly attribute, 
in a very great degree, to the fermenting inaction of the army. A large 
unemployed army is everywhere a dangerous implement. The remedy 
has been now adopted... a ia 

‘On the accession of Nicholas, an opinion, pretty nearly in the follow- 
ing words, was expressed by oné of the highest functionaries of the em- 
pire, whose name, were. it right to be mentioned, would carry with it, even 
in this country, ‘a degree of authority. ‘‘ Russia has now an emperor, 
whose character is marked by much stronger traits, and who is of a far 
higher ambition ‘than distinguished his late brother ;: but those qualities 
will not suddenly reveal themselves.. They will be gradually disclosed 


-by his public: conduct.” The truth or inaccuracy of this ‘apinion ‘vill 


soon, from the greatness of the pending events, be resolved. 
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+ Few instances, I presume, if any, can be pointed out; of a sovereign 
succeeding, in the most vigorous spring-time of life, to unlimited. power, 
-—to the command of an immense, well-appointed, and warlike army, 
with difficulty restrained from action—who has not allowed these elements 


into one vast military camp; thus giving the most substantial grounds of 
inquietude, and imposing heavy burdens and expenses on several of the 
continental states. Pat ei, ae ga Rar: 
‘ And with respect to the reigning autocrat, although it is, but, the.other 
day the diadem has descended to him, has he not already found time to 
pooneeee successfully an aggrandizing policy? The ink is scarcely dr which 
as signed away to him, by means of a most indefensible exercise ‘force 
the banks of ‘the Araxes—and yet it is concluded that the same hand will 
gratuitously reject the splendid, and incomparably superior prize, that now 
lies nearly prostrate for-acceptance. We presume then, not only that a 
luxurious court will prefer the frozen swamps.of the Neva, with their worse 
than hyperborean atmosphere, to the superb and unequalled shores of the 
Marmora; but also that.a young military monarch will be so reluctant to 
give umbrage to other nations, that he is so averse to war, so, enamoured 
of peace, and altogether so imbued with a fine sense of abstract: right, that 
although this transcendant achievement (the ultimate aim of, all the na- 
tional conquests) be now ripe for execution, and, as it, were; courts him on, 
he will yet forbear to,give it effect. Thisis to be more than moderate. .;, 


‘ It will be to disregard the fervent aspirations of his officers; the desires. of 
his clergy ; the wishes of his people (forion this subject even the serfs have 
au anxious sympathy); it will be to decline what comes recommended to 
him by every great name of Russia ; to be unmindful of his own glory); to 
contemn the substantial interests of the empire, and even, not amprobably, 
to hazard what we may well conceive to be one of the ¢chiefibonds of union 
between the throne to which he has been preferred and the chiefs by whom 
it is upheld and surrounded, and who, it is no more than reasonable to 
suppose, now ardently and sanguinely look forward, through the ‘medium 
of this very operation, to the possession in their own ‘persons,’ or those of 
their descendants, of high appanages, lordships, and princely: satrapies, 
amidst the softer chimes and wealthier and more inviting regions! of South- 
ern Europe. ss . ¥ 0h ia ehaken ‘ie 
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‘Therefore I contend, that there was nothing in the conduct, character, 
or circumstances of the late Monarch, which afforded a guarantee that views 
of aggrandizement were not contemplated, and would not be pursued; 
and no less so, that there is nothing known concerning the temper or situ- 
ation of the reigning Prince, which can justify a similar confidence being 
reposed in his political abstinence and rectitude. —pp. 114—119. 


As to the emperor’s means of effecting the designs which he 
has in view, we are already aware that he has them in abundance. 
That the Ottoman sovereign is without the power of offering any 
thing like effectual resistance, seems equally evident. 3 


_ £ By a return said to have just issued from the Grand Vizier’s office, the 
army of the Sultan, regular and irregular, for garrisons and frontiers, 
amounts to one hundred and seventy-seven thousand men. Of these, eighty 
thousand only are stated to be in the pay of the Porte, and consist of raw 
levies or reformed Janissaries, whom it has endeavoured to drill after the 
European system. This half-organized force might overcome troops of an 
inferior order, but cannot be expected to confront, with effect, the sustained 
fire and combined movements of any tolerably constituted army. 

‘The ninety-séeven thousand irregulars are the armed followers of the 
tributary Pachas; and these, particularly the Asiatic portion, are gene- 
rally speaking, a disorderly, ferocious, oid intractable banditti, who repair 
to the standard of the Prophet, partly under the cloak of religion and partly 
in the hope of plunder. 
© By this statement,—forty-seven thousand are allotted for the defetice 
of Asia; sixty-two thousand five hundred for the Dardanelles, Bosphorus, 
the capital, and Adrianople ;—there would thus remain sixty-seven thou- 
sand five hundred, for the defence of the Balkan, Bulgaria, and the Da- 
nube. But this is the strength of the army on paper. And if we reduce 
the nominal force by at least one-third, or even one-half, we shall probably 
be much nearer the effective numbers.—Rapidly, too, will even this dimi- 
nished strength decrease as the campaign advances. 

‘ The formation of an army according to the present scientific European 
system, is not the work of a day, and requires elements beyond the reach 
of the Othman chief. 

* The Russians have been more than a hundred years in making the 
one they now have; and even yet, almost the whole energy, and almost 
every faculty of the empire, have been directed to the perfection of that single 
department or machine, it is deficient in an important ingredient, superior 


intelligence or mind. Numbers, docility, and hardiness, both as to endurin 


courage, and physical constitution, make up in a degree for this defect. 

‘ The Portuguese of the last war were good troops under British officers ; 
—the Hindoos and Musselmauns of India are so, with the same assist- 
‘ance ;—the Persians were so under Macedonian officers ; —the Italians of 
‘the late kingdom of Italy were chiefly under French officers. 

‘ On the other hand, several years elapsed before the energetic and in- 
defatigable Peter could enable his devoted and brave Muscovites to with- 
stand the Swedes; although, on all occasions, immensely outnumbering 


them, and covered to the teeth with entrenchments,—to which he was 
obliged to resort, even up to Pultawa. 


* So also the Spaniards,—who are not inferior in manliness to any 
nation,—who are superior to most in constancy and fortitude,—and who, 
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‘though actuated by the strongest feelings,—were up to 1814, after six or 
seven years’ experience, scarcely capable of meeting, in the open field, the 
youngest conscripts of France. | 

« The Turkish cavalry, which in former times was the most brilliant and 
rédoubtable portion of their armaments, still occasionally display a fiery 
individual valour; but they cannot break steadily formed squares. Their 
infantry was never good for much, except in skirmishing, or in the defence 
of walls or entrenchments. Their artillery is represented as still worse. - 
_ © When the country attacked is not very extensive,——when the invading 
army has the means of supplying itself from without,—and there are some 

ints and lines of imperative consequence to be held, a superior cavalry, 
(even if that of the Ottomans were such) will not avail against a superior 
infantry and artillery, The Turkish empire in Europe falls, as a matter 
of course, if the lines of the Danube and Hemus, the passage of the Bos. 
phorus, and the capital, are possessed by Russia. It is true, that the Ot- 
tomans will not probably abandon their towns and fastnesses without a 
contest. But as they have no adequate idea of the use of fire, even with 
small arms, much less cannon, nor any notion of the combinations requi- 
site for rendering a general attack either in the field or against a fortress 


abortive, their bravery on the breach can have no other effect in the present ° 


instance than the effusion of blood. When they undergo a decisive defeat, 
it is well known to be. a very difficult matter to rally them ;, and they 
seldom, afterwards, make a firm stand in the field during the remainder 
of the campaign.’—-pp. 2428. 


We may therefore even now assume it as a matter concerning which 


there can be very little doubt, that the Russian eagle will be planted 
on the towers of St. Sophia before many months elapse. The first 
question, then, which we are to ask ourselves is this, whether it be 
compatible with the interests of England, that such a formidable 
accession of territory as would thus accrue to the Emperor, should 
be permitted to pass quietly undet his yoke ;—whether, in fact, a 
new empire shall be created which threatens to be more extensive 
than that of the Constantines, more powerful even than that of 
ancient Rome. For it will ultimately come to this, if Constanti- 
nople be made the capital of the Russian dominions. | 


There are those, we know, who suspect that the true cause of 
the present Grand Duke Constantine’s abdication of the throne .of 
Russia, is to be found in a secret family treaty, whereby Nicholas 
has bound himself to erect a new Christian state out of the ruins 
of Turkey, of which Constantine is to be the sovereign, and that 
the city, whose name he bears, is to be given to him for his capital. 
If this be the fact, it deserves much more consideration than we 
can at present afford to give it. Besides, events are not yet suffi- 
ciently matured, to yield rational data upon which such a specu- 
lation could be founded. But we must take leave to observe, that 


the idea here hinted at seems bottomed in very strong probabilities, 
and it would appear to give rise to arrangements of ‘a much less . 


objectionable nature, than those which would necessarily attend 
the incorporation of European Turkey with the dominions of the 
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Em ¢ Under any civeumstances,; however, the subversion of 
the ‘Turkish rule“in Europe, would ‘seem likely to be followed: by 
consequences of the most serious nature to England. It’s impos- 
sible not'to seé that the present proceedings of Russia, with ‘re- 
spect'to the’ Porte, bear a strong resemblance to’ those which’ it 


pursued towards Poland. 


‘In that memorable transaction, also, one of the interventional 
pretences, frequently advanced by the ‘northern cabinet, was 4 religious 
one.’ ‘A sixth’of the Poles were of the Greek church, which,was not the 
dominant one. The Empress declared ‘that ‘all: exclusions on account of 
religious belief were contrary toa ‘* LAW OF NATURE;” that “ those so 
situated were ABSOLVED FROM ALL NATIONAL ALLEGIANCE, and had 
a right to appeal to the rest of the human'race, and choose from amongst 
judges, allies, and protectors.” If this be still the doctrine of the Rtissian 
court, it affords matter for consideration, atid certainly great scope for its 
benevolence. Wurkez, in effect, it may be asked, is the country which 
might be exempt from the influence of sd sweeping a clause, or from’ the 
interference of so-universal a protector of sects ? 5 TOF 

‘One of 'the last: declaratory acts preliminary to a dismemberment of 
Poland, after setting forth her autocratic Majesty’s great love of ‘peace, 
and how careful she had been to preserve it; runs thus :—‘ Filled with 
these sentiments, it is with regret that the Empress sees his Polish Ma- 
jesty follow different maxims with regard to her, and make no return for 
her friendly proceedings but by proceedings directly opposite,” &c. &c. 
The further instances of her Majesty’s friendly regard are now matter of 


history. 

‘ The people of England were, we are informed, filled with surprise and 
indignation at the partition of the republic. The cabinets of London, 
Paris, Stockholm, and Copenhagen, loudly RumoNsTRATED. & How fruit- 
lessly need not be told! . Nevertheless; Poland was very far from’ being a 
primary object with her Majesty.. The priority in subjugation was, indéed, 
yielded to this ill-fated country, not so much because of the extreme facilities 
afforded by its distracted condition, (which was so cruelly, no less than 
adroitly, aggravated and administered to,) but in a considerable degree, be-' 
cause of the strength the yet uncorrupted party were rapidly gaining, 
leading, it was apprehended, to their being enabled to protect and vindi- 
cate the national integrity, if not immediately crushed. 7 

“Nor did this event concern, in any comparative degree, the maritime 
nations. Though so much enhanced in strength, the eharacter of the 
Russian state remained unchanged. It was still an inland—a military, and 
not a naval:power. The extinction of the Ottoman sway, andthe throne 
of the sultans for her grandson, was universally known to have been Ca- 
therine’s most cherished ambition--the great and unvarying aim of her 
politieal life—and no less so that of her-ablest counseliors. Nor will thé 
fulfilment of any of her views, to whose lot soever it may fall to do ‘0, ‘be 
an inconsiderable title to fame. , , aT 
_ ‘Finally, a very casual inquiry into the proceedings of this half Asiatic.’ 
half European cabinet, shows most incontestibly, that though Russia is 
physically without a rival, it is resolved not to rely alone on force; and 
thus it is that we see schemes of a gigantic violence carried.on with as 
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much caution, craft, and stealthy tortuousness: as if there were no other 
means for executing ‘them than the condottien of ‘the ‘times of) Cesar 
Borgia.’—pp. 52—55. (OY, 3 {suc 
It is one of the most remarkable proofs’ of the bad policy 'b 
which our present government is actuated, that it appears to look 
on with the greatest indifference, while the Russian armies are 
thus advancing to the realization of those daring schemes, from 
which the immediate predecessors of Nicholas were deterred chiefly 
through fear of England. In,1791, when, the Czarina Catherine 
reduced her pretensions merely to the. retention, of the fortress ,of 
Oczakow, Mr. Pitt was infinitely more alarmed than our,present. mi- 
nisters are, though Constantinople itself is menaced. He was deter- 
mined, if possible, to prevent the Empress .from ‘carrying her \in- 
tentions into effect, but was defeated by the opposition which ‘he 
experienced. His sentiments on this subject are strongly expressed 
in a private letter, which he addressed to Mr. Ewart, then (May, 
1791), British minister at Berlin. ‘ You perfectly know,” said 
that great statesman, ‘“that no man could be more eagerly bent 
than I was on ‘a steady'adherence to the line which we’ had at 
first proposed, of going all lengths to enforce the terms of the strict 
status quo; and I am still as much persuaded as ever, that if we 
could have carried the support of the country with us, the risk and 
expense of the struggle, even if Russia had not submitted without 
a struggle, would not have been. more than the object was. worth.” 
It has been said, by some of our public writers, ‘‘ let Russia, go 
on, and even reduce all Turkey to her power ;:.her empire will be- 
come so enormous, that it must fall of itself, by dismemberment, 
into several petty states.” Colonel Evans attempts to. shew, that 
this result is not a very probable one. We do not go with him in 
his reasonings upon this part.of his subject; as we.do not think, 
that if the Russian empire be made to embrace the whole, oreven 
a considerable portion of the Ottoman dominions, it can continue to 
be governed under one sceptre. But: we agree that the'dismember- 
ment of the empire, thus enlarged, must be a work of time} and 
that we have not that time to afford. Great Britain cannot sur- 
render its colonies and commerce for a century or two, under’ the 
bop that they may be restored at the end of that period, on the 
“decline and fall,” of the Russian Autocracy.: wi | 
The policy which zt is likely would be pursued by Russia after 
the acquisition of Constantinople, is sketched, perhaps with some 
fancifulness, by our author. But although it wants at. present the 
basis of facts, it appears to us in some respects, not to be very; wide. 
of the mark at which Nicholas aims. ‘‘ The promontory.of Thrace,”. 
says Gibbon, ‘‘ which stretches into the Propontis, .and) is placed 
between two seas, was unquestionably the most eligible situation in 
Europe for founding a city which might aspire to universal domi~ 
nion.” Let but this capital be once placed im: the hands of the 


Emperor, and we fear that too many of our-author’s conjectures will 
be réalized. 
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‘ Let us then conjecture that, with this one exception, which will be des: 
fended upon plausible pretexts of the inevitable nature of the case, a ge- 
neral spirit of forbearance, and even a disposition to concession on every: 
other point, marks in the commencement, the political bearing of the Au- 
tocrat; for the materials of resistance elsewhere may yet, possibly, be 
ésteemed too formidable to be meddled with indiscteethy and so, for 
some time, no violent assumption calculated to arouse the general feeling 
in other states will be adventured on. Peace, mutual concession, mutual 
confidence, liberality, commercial prosperity, good order, repose, and’ 
tranquillity, &c., will be the unctuous expressions now in habitual use 
with this aspiring cabinet—the only views it will acknowledge to enter-' 
tain. The ministers of other courts, anxiously wishing that such may, 
in truth, be the case, will be the more disposed to reby on so satisfactory 
a prospect for the future. 

‘Constantinople will, at least fora certain term, be made a free port. 
Every possible facility, protection, and encouragement will also be given to. 
foreign merchants. The profits of the exchequer, will thus in the first in- 
stance, be wholly remitted and disregarded. And thus will commerce sud- 
denly be feuatlal into those new and congenial channels; and the important 
influence, everywhere, of the mercantile class, be conciliated and pre- 
disposed to exert itself against the disturbance of pacific relations. 


‘ The newly-acquired domains will then be arranged on a stable footing 
—the roads improved—forests thinned—marshes drained, and settlers 
invited from all parts; but not from Russia—there the formality of an 
invitation on those occasions is not resorted to. Thence they are sent off 
in tens and twenties of thousands, in the heats of summer or the dead of 
winter, as it suits the caprice of a minister, and with as little ceremony as 
a herd of cattle are driven into some new pasture. ; : 


‘Grants and allotments of land, according to the established practice in 

these matters, will now be conferred on the magnates, generals, and 
superior officers in the cortege of the conqueror; and the exuberant soil 
thus appropriated, hitherto so long fallow under the hoof of the barbarian, 
will ere long begin to render up a fruitful return to the calculated labours 
of the serf. 
. 4 Those of the pachas, agas, or beglerbegs of Asia Minor, who may not 
have already renounced all nominal allegiance to their ancient head, will 
be invited todo so. This will answer as a temporary arrangement. They 
can afterwards be successively put down, or reduced to subserviency, as 
opportunities arise. The reflux of the European Mussulmans will no 
doubt cause confusion. The courage of the Sultan, should he still have. 
eluded the bow-string or the sword, and be really possessed of that 
quality in any energetic degree, can alone serve to gild the decline of this 
odious domination, and furnish a creditable exit, as a ruling dynasty, for 
the Osmanic race. Soon he must sink into significance ; and the boon of 
a retiring pension will, if he please, be his alternative. Such was the lot of 
the traitor Stanislaus—of the Dukes of Courland—of the Kauns of the 
Crimea—of King Heraclius of Georgia, and of several other scions of 
royalty, of more or less importance, who have been successively relieved 
by the considerate Moscovites from the “‘ cares” of government. 

* But in the mean time Nicholas will have added the crown of the once 
celebrated Eastern Empire to those of all the Russias,—or will have 
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placed it on the head of one of his brothers,—or have amalgamated the 
country as an integral frontier province ; with perhaps a nominally sepa- 
rate administration, as that of Poland. It will not signify which. But 
this last decisive step may, perhaps, be delayed, at least the public mani- 


-festation of it, until some causes of dissension amongst the other cabinets 


have been sufficiently nurtured, or the general feeling of Europe becomes 
tolerably reconciled to this view of the affair. | 


‘ During all this time, a most imposing force will be kept in readiness 
on advanced positions. Nor will any endeavour be omitted to exaggerate 
the rumours of its great numerical amount. This will be no more than 
consecutive to the system which has been pursued, with very little variance, 


_ for the last thirteen years,—peace with words, and war by preparation. 


‘Forthwith, new and closer bonds of intercourse will be opened with 
the states around the Mediterranean. France excepted, they are all. poli- 
tically diseased. The Russians, though unacquainted with factions, in 
the ordinary sense, at home, are pretty well versed in the management of 
them abroad. It is not unlikely that Sicily will soon be coveted as an 
advanced post, and that an interest will be sought to be created in that 
island. The alliance with the United States of North America, we muy 
be well assured, will be one of the most intimate. A community of 
object, the subversion of our naval and commercial supremacy, will lead 
to and cement this incongruous and disingenuous union,—disingenuous it 
certainly will be on the part of our free and enlightened descendants. 

‘Soon the number of the British pendants in the Mediterranean, and also 
the land forces on that station, must receive a considerable augmentation: 

‘As immediate a result, however, will be the establishment of relations 
with the court of the Escurial, of the most confidential nature. Ferdi- 
nand (if he still reigns,) will at once be taken under the special protection 
of his Imperial Brother of the east. The warm solicitude of Russia rela- 
tive to the domestic affairs and system of government in Spain have been 
already pretty strongly evinced : nor is it unlikely, that, as a mark of par- 
ticular friendship, and in compliance with entreaties to that effect, the 
Emperor may be prevailed on to send to Madrid some half-dozen thousand 
good Muscovite troops, as a household guard and security for ‘the royal 
person, against the plots of the Descamisados.’-— pp. 125—141. 


_ Wedo not agree with the author in neering net the young 
autocrat will ever enjoy such universal sway in. none as that 
which is here contemplated. It is much more probable that his 
principal designs would be turned towards the East, and that they 
would there be much more likely to succeed than is generally 
apprehended. 


‘ Simultaneously with these arrangements, a new and general * impulse 





* The readiness of the Russian government to be at great charges for 
purposes of this nature was fully evinced by their conduct in regard to 
Odessa. When it became an object to give that ill-chosen and worse 
Situated port, a temporary prosperity, ships were actually built at the 
public expense for the use of any tolerably intelligent foreign speculator, 
who might have come there without other credentials than a mere recom- 
mendation of respectability. : 
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will be given to all the commercial overland intercourse with the East, 
To promote this purpose, which will have a military and political even 
more than a commercial object, the merchants will be invited to place 
establishments under the guarantee of the government—at Trebisond; 
Erzeroura, Mussool, Bussora, and Bagdad ;—at Khiva, Balk, Bokhara, 
and Samarcand. ‘‘ Depuis quelques années, (says Gamba, consul-gene- 
‘ ral—Tiflis, 1826), un assez grand nombre de marchands Russes de 
l’intérieur viennent s’embarquer 4 Astrakhan pour le Golfe de Koultiouk, 
sur la cote méridionale de la Mer Caspienne ; de ce point ils vont en cara- 
van a Khiva, et jusqu’A Boukhara, en traversant le pays des Turcomans, 
qui occupent une partie de la céte.” 

‘ To these ends a secure armed protection will, where necessary, be pto- 
vided,—the roads and river-navigations will be improved,—dams and 
weirs will be removed,—aids in point of conveyance, especially on the 
Caspian, Tigris, and Oxus, afforded,—and lucrative privileges, or what 
nearly amounts to the same thing, fiscal exemptions, granted. The ukase 
of 1821, on this subject, is an indication of this course being likely to be 
pursued—collaterally, and at no considerable distance of time, the Im- 
perial treasury will be amply indemnified. 

‘* Tl n’est pas douteux (says the same writer, who denounces the com- 
mercial superiority of Britain as a grievance. against which all nations should 
unite) qu’une grande partie du commerce de |’ Asie reprendra son ancienne 
route, parce qu'elle est plus courte, plus avantageuse, et qu'elle n’est do- 
minée par aucune compagnie privilégiée.” This zealous commercial func- 
tionary is probably a little too sanguine in his views—but it appears that the 
— government have favourably received the plans in conformity with 
them. 

‘From London to the ports of the Indian Peninsula generally, the 
voyage is estimated at sixteen or eighteen thousand miles. From Con- 
. stantinople to Bombay, or Surat, is at most three thousand, including 

four hundred of land-carriage, in a country abounding in cheap means of 
transport, namely, mules, camels, and draft-bullocks, with the redeeming 
conveniency of passing through a most important intermediate mart, 
Erzeroum. 

This, of course, supposes the latter city to be in the possession of the 
Russians; which, in point of fact, may even now be the case. Between 
the Volga (on which steam-boats are already established) and the Don, 
there is about fifty miles of land-carriage—the connecting canal not being 
yet open, although it is supposed to be very nearly completed. On this 

short over-land transit, there is already considerable traffic carried on, in 
which about fifteen thousand carriages are, during the season, in constant 
employment. And here also, so very moderate is the expense of land-car- 
riage, that many of the boats which ascend the Volga, are broken up and 
carried across to the Don, there to be reconstructed for navigating that river. 

‘The two great lines of trade from the East to the Black Sea,. which it 
is likely the Russians will now endeavour to establish, will pass through 
the Persian Gulf to Trebisond—and from the borders of Tartarian,China, 
Bokhara, the Punjab, &c., to the embouchure of the Don. 

‘ From the entrance of the Don, and from Trebisond, it will converge to 
Constantinople as an entrepot, and thence be transmitted into the Medi- 
terranean, and up the Danube, and the other great rivers, probably by 
steam. Coal abounds especially about Taganrog—lying even in some 
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districts on the surface. From the Danube to the Rhine is no great dis- 
tance. It has been long projected to connect these rivers: the expense, it 
appears, would be moderate. Buonaparte estimates it, in the Memoirs 
ascribed to him, at about seven hundred thousand pounds. All this 
trafic now enumerated, may, and probably will, be carried on, without 
the least participation on our parts—except on the Indian Seas. The 
relief from anarchy and spoliation, and the improved condition of the 
Lesser Asia, &c., granting that such will ensue, might no doubt be highly 
beneficial to our manufacturing interests, could we go into their markets 
on equal terms with the subjects of the dominant State. But the prohi- 
bitory system, already unscrupulously resorted to by the latter, for the 
protection of her infant manufactures, and of her trade generally, leaves 
not a doubt that our passage through the Bosphorus will, after a-time, 
be gradually so hampered and impeded with restrictions, that British 
merchants will not find it for their interest to persevere in the attempt. 
On this point some further developement will be found in a subsequent 
note. ! 

- © By means of the intimate intercourse that may thus subsist between 
Constantinople and the East, connexions and correspondence will be 
established with Caubul, Lahore, Sind, the Mahratta’s, &c: Emissaries 
will penetrate into those countries ;—the project of re-establishing the 
overthrown musnuds of every class will be diligently disseminated ;—the 
more warlike and dissatisfied portion of the population will be incited to 
prepare and organize themselves, under the mtimation that:a general 
attack is contemplated against the British ascendancy, both in Euro 
and Asia; auxiliary aid, too, will.of course be tendered, and the fidelity 
of our native troops tampered with. : 

‘Thus willthe public mind of those countries be thrown into a state of 
high excitement and effervescence; for, notwithstanding the ameliorative 
character of the British sway, from various circumstances, some of them 
beyond control, others unintentional, India is filled throughout: every 
part of its extent, with the families of ruined zemindars—defeated chiefs— 
chastised Pindarries—and dethroned rajahs or nabobs, with their nu- 
merous followers, relatives, and adherents. A large population of dis- 
banded soldiery also exists, in many of the central or north-western states, 
whose caste and destination by inheritance is that of arms—accustomed 
to military adventure, to lawless and predatory habits, individually daring, 
who are now without resource, and who sigh for action and revenge. 

‘ Neither, perhaps, would the idea of restoring to a portion of his ancient 
supremacy, the Mogul Emperor, still holding’ by our permission his nomi- 
nal court at Delhi, be without effect, at least amongst the ten millions of 
Mahometans scattered over the Peninsula. : : 

‘ Those proceedings alone would compel us to add to our Indian army 
by at least fifty thousand men (European or native); and thus will com- 
mence a rapidly increasing expenditure, with as rapid a diminution of 
receipts.’—pp. 131—138. as 


The dismemberment and loss of our Indian empire would be, .of 
course, the ultimate consequence of this new state of things. And 
itis hardly necessary to add, that such an event would soon be ne- 
cessarily followed by the total decline of our commerce, and our 
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power, both at home and abroad. Changes in our constitution, 
from freedom to mere monarchism—the destruction of our parlia- 
ment—the manacling of our press—the diminution of our revenue 
—the spoliation of the church, and of the property of the land 
and fundholders, and furious civil commotions, are the topics 
through which the gloomy, and we hope only imaginative specu- 
lations of our author next conduct him. He then supposes 
that at length England would be driven into a war for its ve 
existence with Russia, and he considers how that contest might be 
affected by the state of Ireland. 


‘ Now, if Ireland should be then in a disaffected or insurrectionary 
state—should some imitative phantom of a presidentiary government have 
been created within it, and be in a condition to fulminate, from any be- 
leaguered fastness,* seditionary decrees, resembling those now sent forth 
from the nascent republic of Ea1na—in what better mode could the Ame- 
rican general promote the aggressive views on his own borders, than by 
preparing a number of small fast-sailing vessels or steamers, for the suc- 
cessive conveyance, as they are wanted, of arms, ammunition, and stores to 
the insurgents? How are we to prevent these supplies being landed in 
some of the multitude of fine ports which everywhere indent (especially . 
to the westward) the Irish coasts? American cruisers or privateers 
would also, under those circumstances, swarm in the Irish Channel and 
seas. A more obvious, an easier, cheaper, or more decisive diversion 
against the British power could not, it is manifest, be effected. Is iT By 
VAINLY ATTEMPTING TO CONCEAL THESE MATTERS THAT THEY ARE 
TO BE GUARDED AGAINST? 

‘ Whether, however, at the time now referred to, the sister island may 
be in the ascending vigour of a youthful prosperity, the citadel of our 
strength, and a new source of financial aid, or, on the other hand, the 
breach through which every enemy will seek to pass to the heart of the 
national power— is, it may be presumed, totally dependent on intermedi- 
ate circumstances, which are wholly foreign in their nature to the subject 
of these pages, and such as the writer is not conversant with. But the 
actual condition of Ireland, without any reference whatever to its causes 





* « That there really exists any positive likelihood of this sort, is more 
than I can pretend to say, having no other data to go by than the accounts 
which go to this point in most of the public prints. But if these are not 
great exaggerations, it might be well to remark that though Ireland, being 
of limited extent, is the easier held by a regular army—that though, in 
some parts, it is not very mountainous, it still contains not only an over- 
whelming population, desperate from want, believing itself aggrieved, 
and characteristically susceptible of enthusiasm—but also presents a very 
observable peculiarity of surface, offering, with very little spade labour 
and no expense, numerous, extensive, and almost inexpugnable positions 
for entrenched retreats as places of depét, drilling, organization, &c. 
Many of these are unapproachable to cavalry and artillery; or even 
infantry, except in files and with guides. But there are several military 
considerations most seriously connected with this topic, that seem to have 
been as yet uninquired into. A civil war can yield no military glory ; 
soldiers, therefore, cannot touch upon such themes without regret. 
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or possible remedy, is not by any means an exclusively domestic concern ; 
on the contrary, it is obviously and intimately connected with our external 
defence and foreign relations : perhaps far too much. so.’—pp. 173—175. 


It is but justice to the author to observe, that he admits his hypo- 
thetical narrative of consequences to be open to the charge of being 
visionary. He looks upon them, however, as ‘ grounded solely on 
the presumed, uninterrupted progress, during some years to come, 
of the commercial, maritime, and territorial power of Russia.’ 
‘The real intention is not that of vainly presaging the occurrence 
of specific future events, but of endeavouring to embody something 
resembling what may be expected to be among the results of cer- 
tain premised contingencies.’ ? 

In order to prevent the foundations from being laid for the for- 
midable changes which our author apprehends, he suggests that 
Gréat Britain should have recourse to an ‘ armed intervention,’ in 
which it would, most probably, be joined by France, Austria, and 
the various European powers. The objects which he proposes to 
attain by this intervention, he states as follows: : 


‘First, The inviolable freedom of commercial transit between the Medi- 
terranean and Black Seas, as far, at least, as mutual rights, mutual safety, 
and the mutable nature of such affairs, admit of. | 

‘Second, A fair indemnity to Russia for the sequestration of ships or 
cargoes in the Ottoman ports, supposing that she can establish a claim on 
that score. 

‘Third, An equitable territorial adjustment between the Turks and 
Greeks,—such as may lead to permanent security, by means of the even- 
tual establishment of a new Christian state, or confederacy of states, on 
this side the. Hellespont,—and such as is consistent with the general in- 
terests of civilization. Henceforth, also, Turks to live within the Greek 
territories, and Greeks within those of the Turks, without a right of 
appeal for protection to foreign states. ; 

‘ These, or at least the greater part of them, are what Russia, above all 
other powers, could not, with any colour of propriety, object to. If she 
does, then the mask is discarded, and the whole universe must see what 
her real purpose is. They are, with very little modification, the ends she 
proclaims to be her own. ' ’ 

‘ The next question is, how these desirable arrangements might be ac- 
complished. On this point it is not presumed to mark out any specific 
plan; but the following suggestions are thrown out for-the consideration 
of those better qualified to judge of their practicability, or of devising 
other and more applicable expedients. 

‘The splendid monarchy of the Moors extended during many .ages 
over Spain and Portugal, a rocky nook of the Asturias alone excepted. 
The empire of Morocco, on the other side of the Strait, was possessed by 
the same people. The Christian Visigoths, by successive struggles, reco- 
vered possession of their country. Gradually the Moslem frontier re- 
ceded, and becamed limited to the province of Grenada. 

‘ It is almost exactly the same course of events which now appears to 
be in progress in European Turkey. Thus cause and effect follow, and 
are reproduced with unvarying regularity. What the gallant, generous, 
enlightened, and magnificent Arabian of the Iberian peninsula was not 
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exempt from, neither will the brutal Turk of the Thracian promontory. 
What is, at all events, then about to take effect, even without any foreign 
intervention, namely, the recession of the Ottoman frontier,—but not (if 
left: to its own course) without long strife, suffering, and probable confu- 
sion,—might surely be advantageously, justly, and even, perhaps, blood- 
lessly accelerated, by negotiation, supported by a great and imposing 
force, on the parts of France, England, and their allies. 

‘ Humanity, as well as the general repose, forbids that the Greek and 
Mussulman should any longer inhabit the same soil. Let then a division 
of territory, proportioned to their respective numbers, take place. 

‘In this case an European domain might remain, and be guaranteed 
to the Sultan, bounded on the one side by a line running along the sum- 
mit of the Balkan, and on the other by some natural demarcation ; or, if 
that cannot be conveniently found, by a line due north and south, passing 
westward of Adrianople, or by the Maritza river. This would leave to the 
two or three millions of European Turks, a square several fold more fertile 
than Scotland, not above a third less than it in area, and fully capable of 
supporting double the above population. 

‘ Let the Greeks be the people who shall, at some distant period, drive 
these irreclaimable fanatics out of Europe, as Ferdinand and Isabella did, 
with such infinitely less reason, the Moslems from Grenada. 

‘ As yet the Greeks are not strong enough to be intrusted with the gates 
of the Bosphorus. | 
 £ According to the idea of partition above thrown out, there would be 
ample means for creating a federacy of considerable Christian states, 
whose principal towns might be Bucharest, Philopolis, or Salonica, 
Athens, &c. Only let them be protected by the great powers during a 
short minority, and they will ere long be enabled to protect themselves. 

‘The unqualified commercial freedom of the canals of the Dardanelles 
and Bosphorus in favour of a/ nations, might, it is presumed, be adequately 
established by treaty; and the observance of it, sufficiently secured by pro- 
curing the cession of one of the islands of the Marmora to such secondary 
maritime state, as may at once be least dependant on other powers, and 
least obnoxious to jealousy. Were any such idea adopted, the choice 
might, perhaps, fall upon Denmark or Naples. As for the recent occupa- 
tion of the Neapolitan territory by Austrian troops, that was no more than 
a usurpation on the part of the Northern league, to which every conti- 
nental state was equally liable.’—pp. 177—181. 


Whatever may be thought of the suggestions of our author, it is 
clear that something must soon be done, with a view to the 
prevention of the formidable consequences which might accrue, if 
the Russian army were allowed to acquire, and to keep possession 
of, Constantinople. That England must take a leading part on 
this occasion, seems to be absolutely required. That she is still 
able to maintain her reputation and her position in the world, we 
have not the slightest doubt. For it can hardly be true that a 
country like ours, which, as our author states, has, within the last 
few years, lent such prodigious sums of money to the New World 
and the Old, can be deficient in resources, or unwilling to use them, 
when the dignity of the crown, as well as the interests of the com- 
munity, call aloud for protection. 
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NOTICES. 


Art. XIII.— Whim- Whams, by Four of Us. London and Boston. 
18mo. pp. 204. 1828. 


Tuis is an American production, republished in England, which will, 
we dare say, amuse and gratify the admirers of transatlantic wit. It con- 
sists of a hodge-podge of prose and verse, the ingredients of which bear 
to have been contributed by four dealers in such articles, whose various 
claims upon our notice, we shall best sum up by describing them as seve- 
rally very zealous and hardworking imitators, of no less distinguished pro- 
totypes than Lord Byron, Mr. Moore, Mr. Hood, and Mr. Horace Smith. 
If there be any person who would like to see the style of each of these 
celebrated writers americanised, and adapted to the latitude of Boston, 
we recommend him to this little volume, where the thing is really done 
with very considerable tact and success. Judging of the book abstractly, 
and without reference to this consideration, we should say, there is a good 
deal of cleverness in it, and some poetic feeling, which with time and cul- 
ture may shoot up into very tolerable poetry. The mirthful passages are 
rather too strongly impregnated with a species of salt, which is not exactly 
attic, for our taste: but here and there we have a pun either so happy as 
really to amount to a bon mot, or so execrably bad as to be the next best 
thing toa good one. Too often, however, we are sorry to say, the per- 
formances of the ingenious authors in this department have all the flatness 
of mediocrity. 








Art. XIV.—The Pleiad, a Series of Abridgments from Seven distin- 
guished Writers on the Evidences of Christianity. By the Venerable 
Francis Wranghan, M.A. F.R.S., Archdeacon of Cleveland. Edin- 
burgh: 12mo. 1828. 


Tuts publication, which forms the 26th volume of Constable’s Miscel- 
lany, consists of treatises on different parts of the evidences of Christianity, 
abridged from Leland, Leslie, Doddridge, Watson, Butler, Paley, Jenyns, 
and Watts. The object of the Editor has been, not only to collect 
together and comprehend within moderate compass some of the principal 
productions of these able defenders of our faith, but in many cases also 
to simplify the arguments they have employed, and by a slight alteration 
of the form of their works, to render them more popular and more gene- 
rally useful. Judging by the parts of the volume into which we have 
looked, we think the venerable Archdeacon has shown much tact and 
judgment in the accomplishment of his task, which we agree with him in 
considering, ‘ although of a humble description, as not on that account 
an inglorious one.’ The public are already well acquainted’ with the 
liberal and benevolent piety of this learned dignitary; and his present 
performance, if it should not add much to his fame as a profound or ele- 
gant scholar, will not at least diminish the respect he has earned for him- 
self by his exertions in the path of Christian and professional usefulness. 
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136 Notices. 


Art. XV.—Briefe von Bonstetten an Matthisson. Zurich: Orell and 


Co. London: Black and Young. 1827. (Bonstetten’s Letters to 
Matthisson. ) 


Ir is an unusual circumstance to peruse the correspondence of an old man 
of eighty-three, writing in a language which may be considered in some 
measure foreign to him, with all the vigour and playfulness of youth. 
The interest of these letters is greatly enhanced, as it is very manifest that 
that they were not written for the press; for in these exploring days, it 
is very rare to meet with a writer of any eminence who can venture to 
umbosom his thoughts in the unreserved tone of friendship, uniafluenced 
by the fear or hope of publication. To the letters is subjoined a skort 
but interesting account of Bonstetten’s life, by himself, which was pub- 
lished surreptitiously in the Minerva Pocket Book, for 1826. We wish 
the venerable Swiss life and health to complete it. The following quota- 
tions may, perhaps, amuse our readers. 

Of Lady Morgan we hear, that ‘ she is a dear, simple, clever little 
body. Her husband is considered a distinguished scholar(!) . .. The 
Morgan is not fanatical, hut she conceives it her duty to tell the truth, 
and to unmask the ultras—a bold attempt indeed! Nothing is 
more ridiculous than to deny the authenticity of Ossian’s poems; they 
must be sought for, not in Scotland, but in Ireland. Lady Morgan 
knows several passages from them, and sang the old Erse songs with the 
old tunes. Even now the Irish possess many popular songs relating to 
former times; and the peasants sing a very old song, ‘‘ A Dialogue be- 
tween St. Patrick and Ossian; or, the Contest between the Christian and 
the old Erse Religion.” ’ 

The truth of the following remarks will be acknowledged by all: 

‘ Idleness is the besetting sin of small towns. The frequent associa- 
tion of empty heads destroys all mutual esteem. The ennui arising. from 
the eternal’ repetition of the same mode of life, renders not only the 
family circle, but at last, likewise, all mankind odious. Were I the ruler 
of a little town, I would cause sanitary laws to be enacted against 
loungers, as against those suspected of the plague, that the health of the 
sound might not be affected. Nothing is more ridiculous, than to hear 
the manner in which republicans in small towns speak of court flatterers ; 
whilst every aspiring biirger flatters twenty silly men, more degradingly 
than a courtier flatters his only master.’ 

Bonstetten, on his return from Geneva, where he had been studying 
Tacitus, Voltaire, Montesquieu, and Machiavelli, was elected member of 
the Grand Council and Vicelandvogt of Sanen. The chief magistrate 
sent for the newly elect : 

‘ Here, thought I, I shall receive good advice, respecting my adminis- 
tration. He is a man of mind and experience, what shall I not learn 
from him? I thought of my Tacitus and Montesquieu, and went about 
four o'clock to my good cousin. His Excellency was alone. ‘* Bon jour, 
mon cousin, vous voila donc bailli. Asseyez vous 14. Mon cousin, je 
he sais si vous savez les usages du bazailli. On vous enverra les notes. 
On donne, par an, tant de fromages & chaque conseiller, et, mon cousin, 
relenez cect, tant d lavoyer. Votre prédecesseur etoit un sot; il m’en- 
voyait de petits fromages, qui ne valent pas les grands. Souvenez vous, 
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mon cousin, de m’en envoyer de grands. Adieu, mon cousin, je vous 
souhaite un bon voyage. Ma cousine se porte bien?” ’ 

The same worthy once more: 

‘He dwelt opposite my house, and sent for me at a time that very im- 
portant discussions were in progress. I found him alone, and friendly. 
The following conversation took place between us. ‘‘ Mon ‘cousin, vous 
avez au troisieme étage sur'la fenétre une grande bouteille. Je suis cu- 
rieux de savoir ce qu’elle contient.” “ J’aurai l’honneur de le faire savoir, a 
votre Excellence. ” ’ 

‘ It was vinegar that had been placed in the sun.’ 

Vive la bagatelle, and all chief magistrates of Swiss cantons. 





Art. XVI.—A Narrative of Memorable Events in Paris, in the year 


1814; being Extracts from the Journal of a Détenu. 8vo. pp. 317. 
London. 1828. 


Some portions of this Narrative appeared about two years ago in the 
London Magazine, and attracted considerable attention, both in this 
country and in France. The author, an Englishman, was detained in 
France on the renewal of hostilities in 1803; but was permitted, asa 
particular favour, to reside on patrole at Paris, where he remained accord- 
ingly till the capitulation of that city to the Allies, in 1814. He has now 
put his journal of the events of that memorable year, into the hands of his 
friend, Mr. Britton, who has published it, as he assures us, without alter- 
ation,—although he has not been able to resist the temptation of appending 
to it certain remarks from his own pen, which assuredly have nothing to 
recommend them, in point either of manner or of matter; and which we. 
hope, therefore, he will be prevailed upon to omit, should a second edition 
of the book be called for. . | 
The Journal itself is evidently the production of a very intelligent ob- 
server; and of one who has had opportunities of availing himself of 
many sources of information not generally accessible. It abounds, ac- 
cordingly, in details of great interest; which are given, besides, with so 
manifest an anxiety on the part of the narrator to ascertain the truth, even 
with a scrupulous minuteness, that it is impossible to entertain a doubt of 
their authenticity. The tone of impartiality, which is preserved throughout 
the volume, is also deserving of all commendation. The author is neither 
a Buonapartist, nor a Bourbonist; but perceives, and admits, with the 
greatest freedom, the merits and faults of both parties. We may 
safely say, indeed, that for those who seek to obtain an accurate account, 
both of the succession of events, and of the state of public feeling in Paris, 
during the few months immediately preceding the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, no safer authority can be recommended than the publication before 
us. From the particularity of its statements, and the circumstance that it 
is the report of an eye-witness of all that he relates, it is also perhaps the 
most graphic account of the breaking up of an empire to be any where 
found. We ought not to forget to state, that one of the most interesting 
and important passages in the book, is the long account which it contains 
of the affair of De Maubreuil, who, there is too much reason to believe, 
was employed by the Bourbons, in 1814, to assassinate Buonaparte on his 
road to Elba. The present writer has taken the utmost pains to investi- 
gate the facts of this extraordinary business; and has given us by far the 
most complete detail of it that has yet appeared. 
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Art. XV1I.—Causes celébres du Droit des Gens. Redigees par le Baron 
Charles de Martens. Deux tomes. Leipzig: Brockhans. Paris: 
Ponthieu & Co. London: Black, Young & Young. 


Tuts is, we believe, the first attempt to execute, to any extent for national, 
what has been so ably done for criminal law, and we are therefore 
under considerable obligations to the Baron de Martens for directing 
public attention to this important subject. It cannot, of course, be ex- 
pected that this branch of the law, which has for its object only one and 
a comparatively small class, should possess the general interest and variet 

of the other branches, which partake of the infinite directions into which 
human feelings and passions diverge; but, considered with respect to its 
connection with the welfare of all mankind, we do not know that it yields 
in importance to any other branch of legal investigation. The distinctions 
are so minute, and the results arising from violating them frequently preg- 
nant with such extensive consequences, that any attempt to mark them 
clearly, and to bring them within acknowledged limits, is entitled to appro- 
bation. The first tdea of this publication is however due, as the Baron 
acknowledges in a modest and well-written preface, to the late Mr. George 
Frederick de Martens, Hanoverian Minister at the Diet of the Germanic 
Confederation. But his work, written in German, and merely intended 
for his pupils (he was professor of National Law at the university of Got- 
tingen), is now little known. 

The Baron de Martens has, in his present laudable attempt, given us 
several important cases involving violations of the principles, either openly 
acknowledged or tacitly assented to by governments, which have frequently 
given rise to long and difficult negotiations, and have sometimes produced 
lamentable and destructive wars. The causes relative to the power and 
privileges of ambassadors exhibit many interesting traits of individual and 
national character. Thus, in the bill introduced into the House of Com- 
mons in Queen Anne’s reign (in consequence of the arrest of the Russian 
ambassador by his creditors), to prevent such insults for the future, such 
coriduct was declared illegal; but as the foreign ministers present in Lon- 
don represented in their memorial, no penalty was fixed for the violation 
of the law. The case of the envoy of Hesse Cassel, to whom a passport 
was refused by the French government, is valuable, from an interesting 
memoir, successfully proving that the rights and privileges of ambassadors 
could not protect them from the consequences of dishonourable actions. 
The diplomatic correspondence, which is given at length in all the causes, 
presents several curious and naif communications. 

We trust, however, that the Baron de Martens will not stop here, but 
that the encouragement given to his present volumes will induce him to 
prosecute his inquiries on this interesting and novel subject. There are 
other branches which he has, as yet, left untouched, that are worthy of his 
attention; the introduction, or acknowledgment by nations of a new prin- 
ciple, the right of armed intervention, and many other great events which 
in their consequences, belong to history, but in their origin to that depart- 
ment to which he has directed his exertions. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


Foreign and Domestic. 


Denmark.—The first Danish Newspaper was published in 1644, in the 
reign of Charles IV., under the title of ‘‘ Der Ordinare Courant.” In the 
present year, the number of periodicals of all kinds in Denmark amounts 
to eighty. 

Electricity.—By various experiments recently made to ascertain the 
electric effects which result from the friction of metals with one another, 
it appears that in the following order, viz.—bismuth, nickel, cobalt, palla- 
dium, platina, lead, tin, gold, silver, copper, zinc, iron, cadmium, anti- 
mony,—each metal is positive with reference to the metals which precede 
it, and negative with reference to the metals which follow it. 


E ducation in France.—It appears that the number of children re- 
quiring education in France, is about 5,500,000; that of the whole 
number of communes (39,381), only about 24,000 have schools for boys ; 
that the schools in those communes (in number 27,000) receive 1,070,000 
children; and that the number of girls educated at schools is only 430,000. 


M. Guimet, of Paris, and M. Gmelin, of Tubingen, have each dis- 
covered a method of fabricating artificial ultramarine, which is now selling 
in Paris at twenty-five francs an ounce, of a better quality than the finest 
natural ultramarine hitherto exhibited in the shops, the price of which was 
wont to be three times as high. | 


M. Majendi, in a paper lately read before the Royal Academy of’ Paris, 
contends, that the sense of vision is not, as has been hitherto supposed, 
dependant upon the optic nerve. He stated several cases in which after 
the optic nerve had been obliterated by a tumour, the vision appeared 
almost as perfect as before. ss AM 


A new kind of phosphorus, said to-be much more mflammable than 
any pyrophorus hitherto known, has been invented, formed by the calcina- 
tion of sulphate of potash with charcoal. , 


A Mummy which was lately unwrapped at Trematon Castle is sup- 
posed, from the hieroglyphics, to be the body of one of the Pharaohs. It 
was brought from .the Royal Sepulchre at Thebes. 


M. Tilsoy, a French chemist, has succeeded in preparing from) bruised 
green gooseberries, a vegetable table acid, equal in quality to the citric or 
lemon acid, and which can be manufactured and sold for. less than half 
the price of the latter. 


Dr. Von Mayerly, a German, is said to have lately invented a pair of 
‘boots made of block tin, and surrounded by a hollow body, by means of 
which he can pass over the most rapid river. He has exhibited his.con- 
trivance at Pest, at which place he walked upwards of 500 fathoms on 
the Danube, where it is very deep and rapid. : 


The average quantity of rain per annum, during the last ten years at 
Philadelphia, is stated to have been 47 inches, the maximum having been 
54 inches. The quantity of snow and the duration of winter in America 
have materially diminished during the last thirty years. 
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The celebrated astronomer Encke, of Berlin, has announced the publi. 
cation of a new Nautical Ephemeris, on a very superior plan. 


From some experiments made by Mr. Anozoff on the hardening of steel 
instruments, it has been found, that for very sharp edged instruments, an 
exposure of the steel when heated, to a powerful current of air is much 
better than the ordinary method of quenching it in water. This idea was 
suggested by the observation of travellers that the manufacture of Da. 
mascus blades was only curried on during the prevalence of north winds. 


Mr. B. R. Green is preparing for publication a Numismatic Chart, 
comprising a series of 350 Grecian coins of Kings, from the earliest period 
to the beginning of the fourth century. The selection will chiefly embrace 
the series of the Macedonian and Sicilian Kings, the various Kingdoms of 
Asia Minor, those of Egypt and Numidia, of Syria, Parthia, and Armenia. 


The work will be executed on stone, and dedicated by permission to the 
Earl of Aberdeen. 


The Christmas Box for 1829, edited by Mr. Crofton Croker, will exhi- 
bit, it is said, a rich display of female talent. 


Sir Walter Scott is understood to be getting ready another series of 
Tales of the Canongate. A second series of Tales of a Grandfather are 
also, we hear, in preparation by the same indefatigable pen. 


A work entitled the Musical Souvenir of 1829 is, we understand, pre- 
paring for publication, in which great talent is said to be engaged. 


A Mr. John Walsh, of Cork, has announced an Essay on a New System 
of Astronomy, founded on the notion that the sun revolves round some 
remote centre in about 26,000 years; and, consequently, that the stars 
have direct and retrograde motious similar to those of the planets. 


Mr. Southey, it is said, is writing a poem, the hero and heroine of 
which are of the Quaker persuasion, The same writer has also in the 
press, the Story of the Cock and the Hen, a Spanish Romance. 


Mr. Gleig, author of the Subaltern, has in the press a series of Tales, 
entitled, The Chelsea Pensioners. 


Another volume of Mr. Buckingham’s Travels in the East is an- 
nounced. 


The Rev. James Jones has in the press, An Inquiry into the Popular 
Notion of an unoriginated, infinite, and eternal Prescience. 


. Mr. Alaric Watts’s Annual, The Literary Souvenir, will, we understand, 
make its appearance this season, embellished with engravings generally of 
a moreimportant size than heretofore. The subjects from which the plates 


are taken are twelve in number, and comprise original paintings, for the 
most part of well known celebrity. 


An Annual for Children, to be entitled The New Year’s Gift; and 
Juvenile Souvenir, is, we are informed, preparing for publication, under 
the superintendence of Mrs. Alaric Watts, the literary contents of which 
have been supplied by a great number of individuals distinguished as 
writers for the juvenile classes. It will also contain, independently of 


numerous wood-cuts by George Cruikshank and others, a variety of highly 
finished line engravings on steel. 
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The Battle of Navarino, Malta, &c., bya 
Naval Officer, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

Croly’s Beauties of the Poets, foolscap, 
10s. 6d. half-bd. 

Don Juan, uniform with Byron’s Works, 
2 vols. 18mo. 9s. bds.; 2 vols. foolscap, 
14s. bds. 

Taylor's Asop in Rhyme, 12mo. 4s. 

Baillie’s Bride, 2d edit. 8vo. sewed, 4s, 6d. 





Monthly List of Recent Publications. 


THEOLOGY. 


White’s Sermons, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. half-bd. 

Gerard’s (Drs. A. and G.) View of the 
Evidences of Religion, 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds. 

Troward’s Church of Christ and Church of 
Rome, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 

Tayler’s Sermons, 12mo. 5s. bds. 

Lindsay’s Lectures on the Old Testament, 
2 vols. 12mo. 10s. bds. 

Raikes’s Sermons, 8vo. 8s. bds. 

Good’s Thoughts on Scripture, 12mo. 3s. 6d, 
bds. 

Book of Genesis, interlinear Hebrew, and 
English, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. , 
Edmonson on Christian Ministry, 12mo. 

5s. 6d. bds. 
Christian Retirement, new edit. 12mo. 
6s. 6d. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


A Spinster’s Tour in France and Italy,: 
12mo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Duppa’s Travels in Sicily, post 8vo. 8s. bds, 

Beauclerk’s Journey to Morocco, 8vo. Ll, ls. 
bds. 














